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REGINALD  CRUDEN 

A  TALE  OF  CITY  LIFE. 

By  Talbot  Baines  Reed, 

Author  of  “ My  Friend  Smith,"  etc.,  etc. 


My  eye,  gov’rvor,  we’ll  let  'em  ’ave  it  1  ” 


CHAPTER  XVIII. —  POVERTY  AND  LOVE  BOTH 
COME  IN  AT  THE  DOOR. 

e  left  Reginald  in  a  somewhat  com¬ 
fortable  frame  of  mind  after  his  in¬ 
terview  with  the  pleasant  clergyman  and 
the  stroke  of  business  he  had  transacted 
on  behalf  of  the  Corporation.  It  had  been 
refreshing  to  him  to  converse  in  terms  of 
peace  with  any  fellow-mortal ;  and  the 
ready  satisfaction  of  this  visitor  with  the 
method  of  business  adopted  by  the  Com- 
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pany  went  far  to  dispel  the  uneasy  im¬ 
pressions  which  Mrs.  Wrigley’s  visit  had 
left  earlier  in  the  day. 

After  all,  he  felt  that  he  was  yet  on 
probation.  When  Christmas  came,  and 
he  was  able  to  discuss  matters  personally 
with  tjie  directors,  he.  had  no  doubt  his 
position  would  be  improved.  He  flat¬ 
tered  himself  they  might  think  he  was 
useful'enough  to  be  worth  while  keeping ; 
and  ini.that  case  of  course  he  would  have 
a  right  to  ask  to  be  put  on  rather  more 
comfortable  a  footing  than  he  possessed  at 
present,  and  to  be  entrusted  with  a  certain 
amount  of  control  over  the  business  of 
the  Corporation.  He  would  also  be  able 
mildly ‘to  suggest  that  it  would  be  more 
convenient  to  him  to  receive  his  salary 
monthly  than  quarterly,  so  as  to  enable 
him  not  only  to  live  respectably  himself, 
as  became  their  secretary,  but  also  to 
give  regular  help  to  his  mother  at  home. 
As  it  was,  with  a  beggarly  13s.  a  week  to 
live  on,  he  was  little  better  than  a  com¬ 
mon — 

Office-boy,  he  would  have  said  to  him¬ 
self,  but  at  that  particular  moment  the 
door  opened,  and  the  very  individual 
whom  his  thoughts  connected  with  the 
words  appeared  before  him. 

It  was  the  very  last  apparition  Regi¬ 
nald  could  have  looked  for.  He  had  given 
up  all  idea  of  seeing  the  young  desperado 
any  more. 

Though  he  could  not  exactly  say  “  Po¬ 
verty  had  come  in  at  the  door  and  Love 
had  flown  out  of  the  window  ” — for  the 
young  gentleman  had  departed  by  the 
door — he  yet  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  Cnpid  had  taken  to  himself  wings 
and  flown  away,  with,  no  intention  of 
ever  returning  to  the  scene  of  his  late 
struggle. 

But  a  glance  at  the  starved,  emaciated 
figure  before  him  explained  very  simply 
the  mystery  of  this  strange  apparition. 
The  boy’s  hands  and  lips  were  blue  with 
cold,  and  his  cheek-bones  seemed  almost 
to  protrude  through  his  pallid,  grimy 
cheeks.  He  looked,  in  fact,  what  he  was, 
the  picture  of  misery,  and  he  had  no 
need  of  any 'other  eloquence  to  open  the 
heart  of  his  late  “  governor.” 

“Say,  what’s  yer  name,'”  he -said,  in  a 
hollow  imitation  of  his  old  voice,  “  beg 
yer  pardon,  gov’nor — won’t  do  it  no 
more  if  yer  overlook  it  this  time.” 

“  Come  in  out  of  the  cold  and  warm 
yourself  by  the  fire,”  said  Reginald,  pok¬ 
ing  it  up  to  a  blaze. 

The  boy  obeyed,  half  timidly.  He 
seemed  to  be  not  quite  sure  whether 
Reginald  was  luring  him  in  to  his  own 
destruction.  But  at  any  rate  the  sight 
of  the  fire  roused  him  to  heroism,  and, 
reckless  of  all  consequences,  he  walked 
in. 

“  Don’t  do  nothink  to  me  this  time, 
gov’nor,”  whimpered  he,  as  he  got  within 
arm’s  length  ;  “  let  us  off,  do  you  hear  ? 
this  time.” 

“  Poor  boy,”  said  Reginald,  kindly, 
putting  a  stool  for  him  close  beside  the 
fire  ;  “.  I’m  not  going  to  do  anything  but 
warm  you.  Sit  down,  and  don’t  be 
afraid.” 

The  boy  dropped  almost  exhausted  on 
the  stool,  and  gazed  in  a  sort  of  rapture 
into  the  fire.  Then,  looking,  up  at  Regi¬ 
nald,  he  Said, 

“  Beg  .’your  pardon,  gov’nor, — ain’t  got 
a  crust' of  bread  you  don’t  want,' are 
yer  1  ” 

The,  hint  was  quite  enough  to  send 
Reginald  flying  to  his  little  “larder.” 
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The  boy  devoured  the  bread  set  before 
him  with  a  fierceness  that  looked  as  if  he 
had  scarcely  touched  food  since  he  had 
gone  away.  He  made  clear  decks  of  all 
Reginald  had  in  the  place ;  and  then, 
slipping  off  the  stool,  curled  himself  up 
on  the  floor  before  the  fire  like  a  dog, 
and  dropped  off  into  a  heavy  sleep. 

Reginald  took  the  opjjortunity  to  make 
a  hurried  excursion  to  the  nearest  pro¬ 
vision  shop  to  lay  in  what  store  his  little 
means  would  allow.  He  might  have 
spared  himself  the  trouble  of  locking  the 
door  behind  him,  though,  for  on  his  re¬ 
turn  the  boy  had  never  stirred.  . 

The  little  sleeper  lay  there  all  night, 
until,  in  fact,  the  coals  could  hold  out  no 
longer,  and  the  fire  went  out.  Then 
Reginald  woke  him  and  carried  him  off 
to  his  own  bed,  where  he  dropped  off  into 
another  long  sleep  which  lasted  till  mid¬ 
day.  After  partaking  of  the  meal  his 
benefactor  had  ready  for  him  on  waking, 
he  seemed  more  like  himself,  and  dis¬ 
posed  to  make  himself  useful. 

“  Ain’t  got  no  envellups  to  lick,  then  1  ” 
said  he,  looking  round  the  deserted 
room. 

“No,  there’s  nothing  to  do  here  just 
now,”  said  Reginald. 

The  boy  looked  a  little  disappointed, 
but  said,  presently, 

“Want  any  errands  fetched,  gov’nor?” 

“No,  not  now.  I’ve  got  all  I  want  in 
for  the  present.” 

“  Like  yer  winders  cleaned  ?  ” 

“  Not  much  use  with  this  frost  on 
them,”  said  Reginald. 

Thwarted  thus  on  every  hand,  the  boy 
asked  no  more  questions,  but  took  upon 
himself  to  go  round  the  office  and  dust  it 
as  well  as  he  could  with  the  ragged  tail 
of  his  coat.  It  was  evidently  his  way  of 
saying  “  Thank  you,”  and  he  seemed 
more  easy  in  his  mind  when  it  was 
done. 

He  stopped  once  in  the  middle  of  his 
task  as  he  caught  Reginald’s  eyes  fixed 
half  curiously,  half  pityingly  upon  him. 

“  Say — gov’nor,  I  ain’t  going  to  read 
no  more  books  ;  do  ye  hear  ?  ” 

There  was  something  quite  pathetic  in 
the  tones  in  which  this  declaration  of 
renunciation  was  made.  It  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  supreme  effort  of  repentance, 
and  Reginald  felt  almost  uncomfortable 
as  he  heard  it. 

“That  there  Noogate  Calendar  made 
a  rare  flare-up,  didn’t  it,  gov’nor  1  ”  con¬ 
tinued  Love,  looking  wistfully  towards 
the  grate,  if  perchance  any  stray  leaves 
should  have  escaped  the  conflagration. 

“  Not  such  a  flare-up  as  you  did,”  said 
Reginald,  laughing.  “  Never  mind,  we’ll 
try  and  get  something  nicer  to  read.” 

“No  fear  !  Never  no  more.  I  ain’t 
agoin’  to  reqxl  nothink  again,  I  tell  yer,” 
said  the  boy,  quite  warmly. 

And  for  fear  of  wavering  in  his  resolu¬ 
tion  he  went  round  the  room  once  more, 
rubbing  up  the  cheap  furniture  till  it 
shone,  and  ending  with  polishing  up  the 
very  hearth  that  had  served  as  the 
sacrificial  altar  to  his  beloved  Newgate 
Calendar  only  a  few  days  before. 

There  was  little  or  no  work  to  he  done 
during  the  day.  A  few  letters  had  come 
by  the  morning’s  post,  angrily  complaint 
ing  of  the  delay  in  delivering  the  pro¬ 
mised  goods.  To  these  Reginald  had 
replied  in  the  usual  form,  leaving  to 
Love  the  privilege  of  “  licking  them  up.” 
He  also  wrote  to  Mr.  Medlock,  enclosing 
the  two  pounds  the  pleasant  clergyman 
had  left  the  day  before,  and  once  more 


urging  that  gentleman  to  come  down  to 
Liverpool. 

He  went  out,  happily  unconscious  of 
the  fact  that  a  detective  dogged  every 
step  he  took,  to  post  these  letters  him¬ 
self,  and  at  the  same  time  to  lay  in  a 
day’s  provisions  for  two.  It  was  with 
something  like  a  qualm  that  he  saw  his 
last  half-sovereign  broken  over  this  pur¬ 
chase.  With  nine  shillings  left  in  his 
pocket,  and  twelve  days  yet  to  Christ¬ 
mas,  it  was  as  clear  as  daylight  that 
things  were  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis. 
It  was  almost  a  relief  to  feel  it. 

On  his  way  back  to  the  office  he  passed 
a  secondhand  bookstall.  He  had  lingered 
in  front  of  it  many  times  before  now, 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  this  and  that 
odd  volume,  and  picking  up  the  scraps 
of  amusement  and  information  which  are 
always  to  be  found  in  such  an  occupa¬ 
tion.  To-day,  however,  he  overhauled 
the  contents  of  the  trays  with  rather 
more  curiosity  than  usual ;  not  because 
he  expected  to  find  a  pearl  of  great  price 
among  the  dust  and  dog’s  ears  of  the 
“threepenny”  tray.  Reginald  was  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  consider  him¬ 
self  a  child  of  fortune  in  that  respect. 

No  !  he  had  Master  Love  on  his  mind, 
and  the  memory  of  that  blazing  Newgate 
Calendar  on  his  conscience,  and,  even  at 
the  cost  of  a  further  reduction  of  his 
vanishing  income,  he  determined  not  to 
return  provided  with  food  for  Love’s 
body  only,  but  also  for  Love’s  mind. 

Accordingly  he  selected  two  very 
shabby  and  tattered  volumes  from  the 
“  threepenny  ”  tray — one  a  fragment  of 
“Robinson  Crusoe,”  the  other  Part  I.  of 
the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  and,  with  the^e 
in  his  pocket  and  the  eatables  in  his 
hands,  he  returned  to  his  charge  as 
proud  as  a  general  who  has  just  relieved 
a  starving  garrison. 

After  the  frugal  supper  the  books  were 
triumphantly  produced,  but  Master  Love, 
still  mindful  of  his  recent  tribulations, 
regarded  them  shyly  at  first,  as  another 
possible  bait  to  his  own  undoing ;  but 
presently  curiosity,  and  the  sight  of  a 
wonderful  picture  of  Giant  Despair,  over¬ 
came  his  scruples,  and  he  held  out  his 
hand  eagerly. 

It  was  amusing  to  watch  the  critical 
look  on  his  face  as  he  took  a  preliminary 
glance  through  the  pages  of  the  two 
books.  Reginald  was  half  sorry  he  had 
not  produced  them  one  at  a  time  ;  but  it 
being  too  late  now  to  recall  either,  he 
awaited  with  no  little  excitement  the 
decision  of  the  young  connqisseur  upon 
them.  Apparently  Love  found  consider¬ 
able  traces  of  what  he  would  call  “jam  ” 
in  both.  The  picture  of  Crusoe  coming 
upon  the  footprint  in  the  sand,  and  that 
of  the  great  battle  between  Christian  and 
Apollyon,  seemed  to  gather  into  them¬ 
selves  the  final  claims  of  the  two  rivals, 
and  for  a  few  moments  victory  trembled 
in  the  balance.  At  last  he  shut  up 
“  Robinson  Crusoe  ”  and  stuffed  it  in  his 
pocket. 

“  Say,  what’s  yer  name,”  said  he,  look¬ 
ing  up  and  laying  his  finger  on  the  battle 
scene  ;  “  which  of  them  two  does  for 

t’other  ?  ” 

“  The  one  in  the  armour,”  said  Reginald. 

“Thought  so — t’other  one’s  a  fiat  to 
fight  with  that  there  long  flagpole. 
Soon  as  ’e’s  chucked  it  away  ’e’s  a  dead’un. 
Say,  what  did  they  do  with  ’is  dead  body? 
No  use  a  ’id in’  of  it.  If  I  was  ’im  I’d  a 
cut  ’is  throat,  and  left  the  razor  in  ’is 
’and,  and  they’d  a  brought  it  in  soosan- 


side.  Bless  you,  coroner’s  juries  is  reg’lar 
■flats  at  findin’  out  them  sort  o’  things.”  _ 

“  Suppose  you  read  what  it  says,”  said 
.Reginald,  hardly  able  to  restrain  a  laugh ; 

if  you  like  you  can  read  it  aloud ;  I’d 
like  to  hear  it  again  myself.” 

The  boy  agreed,  and  that  evening  the 
two  queerly  assorted  friends  sat  side  by 
side  in  the  dim  candlelight,  going  over 
the  wonderful  story  of  the  Pilgrim. 
Reginald  judiciously  steered  the  course 
through  the  most  thrilling  parts  of  the 
narrative,  carefully  avoiding  whatever 
might  have  seemed  to  the  boy  dull  or 
■digressive. 

Love  stopped  in  his  reading  frequently 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  story  and 
•deliver  himself  of  his  opinion  as  to  what 
he  would  have  done  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  He  would  have  made  short 
work  with  the  lions  chained  by  the  road¬ 
side  ;  he  would  have  taken  a  bull’s-eye 
lantern  through  the  dark  valley  ;  and  as 
for  the  river  at  the  end,  he  couldn’t 
understand  anybody  coming  to  grief 
there.  Why,  at  Victoria  Park  last  Whit 
Monday  he  had  swum  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  himself  ! 

In  vain  Reginald  pointed  out  that 
'Christian  had  had  his  armour  on.  The 
young  critic  would  not  allow  this  as  an 
•excuse,  and  brought  up  cases  of  gentle¬ 
men  of  his  acquaintance  who  had  swum 
incredible  distances  in  their  clothes  and 
boots. 

But  the  story  that  delighted  him  most 
was  that  of  the  man  who  hacked  his 
way  into  the  palace.  This  was  an  ad¬ 
venture  after  his  own  heart.  He  read  it 
-over  and  over  again,  and  was  unsparing- 
in  his  admiration  of  the  hero,  whom  he 
•compared  for  prowess  with  “Will  War- 
spite  the  Pirate,”  and  “Dick  Turpin,” 
and  even  his  late  favourite  “  Tim  Tiger- 
skin.”  His  interest  in  him  was  indeed 
so  great  that  he  allowed  Reginald  in  a 
few  simple  words  to  say  what  it  meant, 
and  to  explain  how  we  could  all,  if  we 
went  the  right  way  about  it,  do  as  great 
things  as  he  did. 

“  Why  you,  youngster,  when  you  made 
Tip  your  mind  you  wouldn’t  read  any 
more  of  those  bad  books,  you  knocked 
■over  one  of  your  enemies.” 

“  Did  I,  though!  how  far  in  did  I  get!” 

“  You  got  over  the  doorstep,  anyhow  ; 
but  you’ve  got  plenty  more  to  knock  over 
before  you  get  right  into  the  place.  So 
have  I.” 

“  My  eye,  gov’ncr,”  cried  the  boy,  his 
grimy  face  lighting  up  with  an  excited 
flush,  “  we’ll  let  ’em  ’ave  it  !  ” 

They  read  and  discussed  and  argued 
far  into  the  night  •  and  when  at  last  Regi¬ 
nald  gave  the  order  to  go  to  bed,  there 
were  no  two  friends  more  devoted  than 
the  Secretary  of  the  Select  Agency  Cor¬ 
poration  and  his  office  boy. 

Love’s  sleep  that  night  was  like  the  sleep 
•of  a  pugilistic  terrier,  who  in  his  dreams 
•encounters  and  overcomes  even  deep- 
mouthed  mastiffs  and  colossal  St.  Bernards. 
He  sniffed  and  snorted  defiance  as  he 
lay,  and  his  brow  was  damp  with  the 
sweat  of  battle,  and  his  lips  curled  with 
the  smile  of  victory.  As  soon  as  he 
awoke  his  hand  sought  the  pocket  where 
the  wonderful  book  lay  ;  and  even  as  he 
tidied  up  the  office  and  prepared  the 
gov’nor’s  breakfast,  he  was  engaged  in 
mortal  inward  combats. 

“Say,  gov’nor,”  cried  he,  with  jubilant 
face,  as  Reginald  entered,  “  I’ve  done  for 
another  of  ’em.  Topped  him  clean  over.” 

“  Another  of  whom !  ”  said  Reginald. 
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“  Them  pals  a-waitin’  in  the  ’all,”  said 
he  ;  “  you  know,  in  that  there  pallis.” 

“  Oh  !  in  the  Beautiful  Palace  we  were 
reading  about,”  said  Reginald.  “  Who 
have  you  done  for  this  time  !  ” 

“  That  there  Medlock,”  said  the  boy. 

“  Medlock  !  What  are  you  talking 
about !  ”  said  Reginald,  in  blank  amaze¬ 
ment. 

“  Oh,  I  are  give  him  a  wonner,”  said 
the  boy,  beaming.  “  He  says  to  me, 
‘  Collar  all  the  letters  your  gov’nor  writes 
’ome,’  he  says,  ‘and  I’ll  give  you  a  tanner 
for  every  one  you  shows  me.  ” 

“  Love,  you’re  talking  rubbish  !  ”  said 
Reginald,  indignantly. 

“  Are  I  ?  don’t  you  make  no  mistake,” 
said  the  boy,  confidently ;  “  I  knows 
what  he  says  ;  and  that  there  letter  you 
wrote  home  last  night  and  leaves  on  the 
table,  ‘  That’s  a  tanner  to  me,’  says  I  to 
myself  when  I  sees  it  this  morning.  ‘A 
lie,’  says  I,  recollecting  of  that  chap  in 
the  story-book.  So  I  lets  it  be  ;  and  my 
eye,  ’ain’t  that  a  topper  for  somebody — 
oh  no  !  ” 

Reginald  stared  at  the  boy,  half  stupe¬ 
fied.  The  room  whirled  round  him  ;  and 
with  a  sudden  rush  the  hopes  of  his  life 
seemed  to  go  from  under  him.  It  was 
not  for  some  time  that  he  could  find 
words  to  say,  hoarsely, 

“  Love,  is  this  the  truth,  or  a  lie  you 
are  telling  me!” 

“Lie — don’t  you  make  no  error,  gov’nor 
— I  ain’t  on  that  lay,  I  can  tell  you.  I’m 
goin’  right  into  that  there  pallis,  and 
there’s  two  on  ’em  topped  a’ready.” 

“  You  mean  to  say  Mr.  Medlock  told 
you  to  steal  my  letters  and  give  them  to 
him  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  a  tanner  apiece  on  ’em,  too. 
But  don’t  you  be  afraid,  he  don’t  get  none 
out  of  me,  not  if  I  swings  for  it.” 

“  You  can  go  out  for  a  run,  Love,”  said 
Reginald.  “  Come  back  in  an  hour.  I 
want  to  be  alone.” 

“  You  aren’t  a-giving  me  the  sack  ?  ” 
asked  the  boy,  with  falling  countenance. 

“No,  no.” 

“  And  you  ain’t  a-g©in’  to  commit  soo- 
sanside  while  I’m  gone,  are  yer !  ”  he 
inquired,  with  a  suspicious  glance  at 
Reginald’s  blanched  face. 

“No.  Be  quick  and  go.” 

“  ’Cos  if  you  do,  they  do  say  as  a  char¬ 
coal  fire —  ” 

“  Will  you  go  ?  ”  said  Reginald,  almost 
angrily,  and  the  boy  vanished. 

I  need  not  describe  to  the  reader  all 
that  passed  through  the  poor  fellow’s 
mind  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  bare 
office  that  morning.  The  floodgates  had 
suddenly  been  opened  upon  him,  and  he 
felt  himself  overwhelmed  in  a  deluge  of 
doubt  and  shame  and  horror. 

It  was  long  before  he  could  collect  his 
thoughts  sufficiently  to  see  anything 
clearly.  Why  Mr.  Medlock  should  take 
the  trouble  to  prevent  his  home  letters 
reaching  their  destination  was  incom¬ 
prehensible,  and  indeed  it  weighed  little 
with  him  beside  the  fact  that  the  man 
who  had  given  him  his  situation,  and  on 
whom  he  was  actually  depending  for  his 
living,  was  the  same  who  could  bribe  his 
office-boy  to  steal  his  letters.  If  he  were 
capable  of  such  a  meanness,  was  he  to  be 
trusted  in  anything  else?  How  was 
Reginald  to  know  whether  the  money  he 
had  regularly  remitted  to  him  was  pro¬ 
perly  accounted  for,  or  whether  the 
orders  were  being  conscientiously  exe¬ 
cuted  ? 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  the  Avhole 
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business  of  the  Corporation  had  been 
done  in  his — Reginald’s — name,  that  all 
the  circulars  had  been  signed  by  him, 
and  that  all  the  money  had  come  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him.  Then  there  was  that 
awkward  mistake  about  his  name,  which, 
accidental  or  intentional,  was  Mr.  Med- 
lock’s  doing.  And  beyond  all  that  -was 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Medlock  had  taken 
away  the  only  record  Reginald  possessed 
of  the  names  of  those  who  had  replied  to 
the  circulars  and  sent  money. 

He  found  himself  confronted  with  a 
mountain  of  responsibility,  of  which  he 
had  never  before  dreamed,  and  for  the 
clearing  of  which  he  was  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  good  faith  of  a  man  who 
had  not  a  week  ago  played  him  one  of 
the  meanest  tricks  imagmable. 

What  was  he  to  make  of  it — what  else 
could  he  make  of  it,  except  that  he  was  a 
miserable  dupe,  with  ruin  staring  him  in 
the  face  ? 

His  one  grain  of  comfort  was  in  the 
names  of  some  of  the  directors.  Unless 
that  list  were  fictitious,  they  would  not 
be  likely  to  allow  a  concern  with  which 
they  were  identified  to  collapse  in  dis¬ 
credit.  Was  it  genuine  or  not  ? 

His  doubts  on  this  question  were  very 
speedily  resolved  by  a  letter  which  ar¬ 
rived  that  very  afternoon. 

It  was  dated  London,  and  ran  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“  Cruden  Reginald,  Esq.  Sir, — The 

attention  of  the  Bishop  of  S - having 

been  called  to  the  unauthorised,  and,  as  it 
would  appear,  fraudulent  use  of  his  name 
in  connection  with  a  company  styled  the 
Select  Agency  Corporation,  of  which  you 
are  secretary,  I  am  instructed,  before  his 
lordship  enters  on  legal  proceedings,  to 
request  you  to  furnish  me  with  your 
authority  for  using  his  lordship’s  name 
in  the  manner  stated.  Awaiting  your 
reply  by  return,  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  etc., 
A.  Turner,  Sec.” 

This  was  a-  finishing  stroke  to  the  dis¬ 
illusion.  In  all  his  troubles  and  perplex¬ 
ities  the  good  Bishop  of  S - had  been 

a  rock  to  lean  on  for  the  poor  secretary. 
But  now  even  that  prop  was  snatched 
away,  and  he  was  left  alone  in  the  ruins 
of  his  own  hopes. 

He  could  see  it  all  at  last.  As  he  went 
back  over  the  whole  history  of  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Corporation  he  was  able 
to  recognise  how  at  every  step  he  had 
been  duped  and  fooled  ;  how  his  very 
honesty  had  been  turned  to  account;  how 
his  intelligence  had  been  the  one  thing 
disliked  and  discouraged. 

And  what  was  to  become  of  him  now  ? 

Anything  but  desert  the  sinking  ship 
• — that  question  never  cost  Reginald  two 
thoughts.  He  would  right  himself  if  he 
could.  He  would  protest  his  innocence 
of  all  fraud  or  connivance  at  fraud.  He 
would  even  do  what  he  could  to  bring 
the  real  offenders  to  justice  ;  but  as  long 
as  the  Corporation  had  a  creditor  left  he 
would  be  there  to  face  him  and  suffer  the 
consequence  of  his  own  folly  and  stu¬ 
pidity. 

Young  Love  got  little  sympathy  that 
day  in  his  reading.  Indeed  he  could  not 
but  notice  that  something  unusual  had 
happened  to  the  “gov’nor,”  and  that 
being  so,  not  even  the  adventures  of 
Christian  or  the  unexplored  marvels  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  could  satisfy  him. 
He  polished  up  the  furniture  half  a  dozen 
times,  and  watched  Reginald’s  eye  like  a 
dog,  ready  to  catch  the  first  sign  of  a 
want  or  a  question. 
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Presently  lie  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
and  said, 

“Say,  gov’nor,  what’s  up,  ’taint  no¬ 
thing  along  of  me,  are  it  ?  ” 

“No,  niy  boy,”  said  Reginald. 

“  Is  it  along  of  that  there  Medlock  1  ” 

Reginald  nodded. 

It  was  well  for  Mr.  Medlock  he  was  not 
in  the  room  at  that  moment. 


“  I’ll  top  ’im,  see  if  I  don’t,”  muttered 
the  boy  ;  “  I  owes  ’im  one  for  carting,  me 
down  ’ere,  and  I  owes  ’im  four  or  five 
now  ;  and  you’ll  see  if  I  don’t  go  for  ’im, 
gov’nor.” 

“You’d  better  go  back  to  your  home,” 
said  Reginald,  with  a  kindly  tremour  in 
his  voice ;  “  I’m  afraid  you’d  get  into 
trouble  by  staying  with  me.” 


It  was  fine  to  She  the  flash  of  scorn  im 
the  boy’s  face  as  he  said, 

“  Oh  yus,  me  go  ’ome  and  leave  yer  l 
Walker — I  stays  ’ere.” 

“  Very  well,  then,”  said  Reginald,  with 
a  sigh.  “We  may  as  well  go  on  with  the 
book.  ■  Suppose  you  read  me  about  Giant 
Despair.” 

(Tc  be  continued.) 
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About  two  months  after  the  events  re¬ 
corded  in  last  chapter,  and  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  usual  amount  of  red  tape 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  writing 
home  of  many  despatches  and  private 
letters  as  well,  the  Theodora  was  ordered 
round  to  St.  Helena,  there  to  lie  and  await 
further  instructions. 

Everybody  was  elated  at  the  prospect 
of  a  change  of  scene,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  laughing  and  talking,  both  fore 
and  aft,  at  the  fo’c’s’le-head,  in  galley,  in 
stokehole  even,  hot  though  it  was,  in 
gunroom  and  wardroom,  and  even  in  the 
captain’s  cabin,  for  Captain  Blunderbore 
loved  society. 

The  Aurora — the  old  Roarer — had  been 
sent  off  before  them.  The  Theo’s  officers 
would  be  delighted  to  meet  them  again, 
and  as  their  vessel  neared  the  island 
there  was  a  deal  of  talk  in  the  mess  about 
the  commodore’s  ship  and  her  fellows. 

“  Of  course,”  said  McGee,  “  we’ll  give  a 
party  of  some  kind  1  ” 

“  A  dance  !  ”  suggested  West. 

“  Why,  West,”  exclaimed  Benbow,  ele¬ 
vating  his  brows  in  surprise,  either 
feigned  or  real,  “  has  the  pea-soup  gone 
to  your  head  1  ” 

“  It  does  seem  funny,”  replied  West, 
smiling,  “  but  the  fact  is,  Benbow,  Dr. 
McGee  has  advised  me  to  go  in  for  plenty 
of  exercise,  dumb-bells,  dancing,  and  ail 
kinds  of  capers,  else  I’ll  get  so  stout,  he 
says,  that  I  won’t  be  able  to  get  in  at  my 
cabin-door.” 

“  Or  down  the  ladder,”  said  Mildmay, 
laughing,  “like  Commander  Romeike. 
You  knew  Romeike,  Benbow  ?  ” 

“  That  I  did.  One  of  the  best  fellows 
out.  Such  a  rare  one  to  tell  a  good  story  ; 
kept  you  laughing  for  hours,  all  through 
dinner  and  dessert,  in  fact,  but  never 
laughed  himself.” 

“  Well,”  continued  Mildmay,  “  Romeike 
applied  for  the  Cleaver,  an  iron  store- 
ship  that  was  fitting  out  at  Pembroke  for 
Bombay.  The  appointment  was  made, 
and  Romeike  was  a  happy  man.  He 
always  said  he  liked  a  separate  command. 
He  .didn’t  join  till  the  vessel  had  up 
steam  and  was  preparing  to  go  out  of 
harbour.  His  servant  had  seen  to  his 
traps,  and  everything  was  all  ready,  but 
didn’t  the  ladder  creak  as  he  was  getting 
on  board  !  ” 

“  Let  me  see,”  put  in  Mr.  Benbow. 
“  How  much  did  he  weigh  ?  Fifty-six 
stone,  wasn’t  it  1  ” 

“Now  then,  Benbow,”  said  McGee, 
“you’re  drawing  the  long  bow  ;  don’t.” 

“  Well,”  continued  Mildmay,  “  Romeike 
actually  weighed  twenty  hundred¬ 
weight.” 


“That  is  a  ton,”  said  West,  quietly; 
“  what  a  Jumbo  he  must  have  been  !  ” 

“No,  no,  no,”  cried  Mildmay,  “I  mean 
twenty  stone ;  it  is  this  countryman  of 
yours,  McGee,  who  is  confusing  me,  this 
gunroom  servant  ;  he  is  sticking  a  dish 
of  potatoes  in  front  of  my  nose.  I  tell 
you,  Duncan  Robb,  that  in  this  country 
people  don’t  hold  potatoes  in  their  fin¬ 
gers,  nor  do  they  eat  them  with  soup. 
But,  gentlemen,  Romeike  saw  to  getting 
the  ship  well  clear  before  he  thought  of 
going  below,  indeed  he  stayed  on  deok 
for  hours.  Then  lie  asked  the  doctor  to 
come  below  to  his  cabin  and  see  his 
arrangements.” 

“  ‘  Go  down  first,  doctor,’  said  Romeike, 
with  a  suspicious  glance  at  the  compa¬ 
nion  ladder. 

“  Down  the  doctor  slipped,  like  an  eel ; 
he  was  an  active  wee  man.  The  doctor 
slipped  down,  but  the  commander  stuck 
fast  by  the  hips,  and  they  do  say  they 
had  to  rig  a  block  and  tackle  to  hoist  him 
up  again.  Anyhow,  he  never  again  ven¬ 
tured  to  try  his  luck  in  that  hole.  For¬ 
ward  it  was  no  better,  and  he  would  have 
had  to  remain  on  deck  all  the  voyage  if 
the  carpenter  and  armourer  had  not  sue- 
ceeded  in  rigging  a  special  ladder  for 
him  at  the  main  hatchway.” 

Now  James  Town,  St.  Helena,  where 
they  soon  after  arrived,  is  a  pretty  little 
town  ;  from  the  beach  it  goes  straggling 
away  up  through  a  glen  in  a  thoroughly 
romantic  kind  of  style ;  rocks  and  forts 
frown  over  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
grand  old  hills,  and  along  the  seaside  is 
many  a  charming  villa  with  porticos  and 
verandahs,  and  creeping  plants  and 
flowers  of  every  hue.  And  from  rose- 
covered  balconies  on  moonlit  nights 
comes  the  dulcet  sound  of  guitar  or  lute 
accompanying  sweet  girlish  voices  sing¬ 
ing.  Often  of  an  evening,  when  tender- 
eyed  stars  were  shining,  and  fire-flies 
flitting  from  bush  to  bush,  have  I 
lazily  floated  in  my  skiff,  listening 
dreamily  to  the  music  that  trembled  on 
the  waves  ’twixt  me  and  the  shore. 

There  was  hardly  a  villa  there  I  had  not 
woven  the  web  of  a  story  round,  hardly 
one  I  had  not  encircled  with  the  glamour 
of  romance. 

Yes,  a  nice  wee  place  is  James  Town, 
only — well,  it  is  a  little  dull.  But  two 
man-o’-war  ships  lying  before  it  at  the 
same  time  !  What  a  joyful  sight  !  I  can 
assure  you,  reader,  that  the  day  after  the 
Theodora’s  arrival,  soon  after  sunrise, 
many  a  blind  was  drawn  a  tiny  bit  to 
one  side  and  many  a  bright  eye  gazed 
seaward. 

The  gallant  bluejackets,  and  the  offi¬ 


cers  in  white  and  blue  and  gold  that; 
came  on  shore  so  frequently  during  the 
day,  were  objects  of  great  attraction.. 
Many  of  the  latter  brought  introduc¬ 
tions,  so  that  the  Aurora’s  and  Theo’s 
people  in  a  day  or  two,  socially  speak¬ 
ing,  had  the  freedom  of  the  town  pre¬ 
sented  to  them.  They  could  drop  into 
this  place  or  that,  lunch  and  take  teeg 
and  lounge  and  talk  as  long  as  they 
pleased.  The  officers  of  the  garrison, 
were  a  set  of  good-natured,  easy-going 
fellow's,  else  they  might  have  been  piqued 
and  jealous  at  being  ousted,  as  they  now 
Were,  in  favour  of  the  sailors. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning,  and  early,. 
How  bright  and  sparkling  the  sea  was  I! 
How  blue  the  sky  !  Quentin  and  Colin 
were  walking  the  deck. 

“  Breakfast  is  ready  and  waiting,”  said 
sturdy  Duncan,  coming  up  and  saluting: 
the  young  officers. 

At  that  moment,  on  the  quarterdeck  of 
the  Aurora,  or  the  “  Roarer,”  as  the  blue¬ 
jackets  insisted  on  calling  the  corvette,, 
the  band  struck  up  the  National  Anthem,, 
and,  as  if  with  one  impulse,  both  Quentin 
and  Colin  lifted  their  hats.  The  effect  of 
the  music  of  the  grand  old  lines  coming¬ 
floating  over  the  water  on  this  bright,, 
calm  day  was  spirit-stirring  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  And  handsome,  too,  looked  the 
corvette  herself,  lying  so  peacefully  on 
the  water,  with  her  long  black  hull 
gently  rising  and  falling,  the  white  line 
of  hammocks  over  the  bulwarks,  and  the 
rigging  square  and  taut. 

“  It’s  going  to  be  a  day  on  shore,  isn’t, 
it  ?  ”  said  Colin,  as  the  twro  went  below  to 
breakfast. 

“  I  believe  so,”  replied  Quentin  Steele. 

“How  jolly  !”  cried  Colin,  jubilantly. 

*  Both  of  these  young  officers  had  al¬ 
ready  done  ladder-hill  again  and  again; 
and  their  legs  ached  in  consequence,  as 
if  they  were  threatened  with  rheumatics. 
It  is  no  joke,  1  can  assure  the  reader* 
running  or  even  walking  up  this  giant, 
staircase.  It  goes  right  up  the  face  of 
a  precipitous  cliff  that  rises  over  the 
pretty  little  town  of  St.  James — a  wall 
of  adamant.  A  fort  stands  at  the  top  of 
the  cliff,  and  to  get  at  it  in  any  other 
way  would  entail  a  walk  of  about  two1 
miles  round,  so  all  but  the  aged  and  in¬ 
firm  go  up  the  ladder.  There  are  about- 
four  hundred  steps,  and  as  each  step  is 
fully  a  foot  higher  than  the  one  below  it, 
it  is  not  any  wonder  one  needs  to  pa,use 
for  breath  when  half-way  up,  but  here 
there  is  a  seat. 

Benbow  was  in  fine  form  in  his  own 
mess  that  morning.  It  may  be  noted, 
however,  that  as  a  rule  Benbow  was 
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always  in  fine  form,  whether  in  his  own 
or  in  any  other  mess.  Benbow  suffered 
from  no  constitutional  shyness,  he  was 
invariably  on  good  terms  with  himself, 
and  this  made  him  feel  on  good  terms 
with  every  one  else. 

As  to  the  wound  in  his  head,  Benbow 
•sonfessed  it  did  him  more  good  than 
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“  I  wasn’t  grinning,  sir,”  began  the  poor 
middy  ;  “  I  was —  ” 

“  Don’t  prevaricate,  sir  !  ”  interrupted 
Benbow.  “  Ask  a  blessing  !  ” 

“  Now,  Duncan,  off  lids  !  What !  curry 
and  rice,  and  a  ‘  spatch’  cock  and  soft  tack 
and  butter!  Duncan,  you’re  worth  twenty 
of  that  Portuguese  chap  that  so  narrowly 


No?  Good  thing,  Brown;  one  o’  your 
sort’s  enough  in  a  family.  Some  more 
curry,  Brown  ?  That’s  a  man  !  Eat  and 
get  stout.  By-the-by,  Brown,  nobody 
seems  to  liave  seen  you  on  deck  at  all 
during  the  row  with  that  pirate.  Did 
you  draw  your  dirk  at  all,  Brown  ?  ” 

“  Oh  yes,  sir,  I  drew  it.” 


“  From  the  top  of  the  peak  the  view  well  repaid  them. 


'harm.  “It  let  out  a  little  of  the  bad 
blood,”  he  said,  “  and  I  feel  all  the  lighter 
for  it.” 

“  Now  then,  Duncan,”  cried  Benbow,  as 
he  entered  the  gunroom  and  began 
squeezing  himself  up  to  his  place,  for  the 
midshipmen’s  mess  was  certainly  not  as 
big  as  Guildhall,  and  Benbow,  being  the 
last  to  enter,  everybody  else  was  seated. 
“  Bring  the  breakfast,  Duncan.  Boys, 
make  room  for  your  father  !  Here,  you 
boy  Brown,  what  are  you  grinning  at?  I 
wont  permit  a  stupid  ’numerary  to  grin 
at  me,  I  can  tell  you  !  I’m  thirty  years 
of  age,  mind  you,  and  I’m  not  going  to  be 
■thirty  years  of  age  for  nothing  !  ” 


escaped  being  shot  !  Duncan,  you’re  an 
invaluable  fellow  !  Colin  McLeod,  your 
countryman  is  a  treasure  !  You  look 
rather  white  yet,  though,  Duncan.  Do 
you  miss  your  little  finger  very  much  ?  ” 

“  Not  so  very  much.  It  has  healed 
nicely.  I’ve  only  got  to  hold  it  up  as 
much  as  I  can,  sir.” 

“  That’s  right,  Duncan,  keep  it  up  ;  and 
if  you  hold  up  your  head  also  you’ll  never 
die.  I  declare  there  is  that  stupid 
’numerary  grinning  again  !  Just  look  at 
him  !  Why,  lie’s  all  mouth  !  He  looks  at 
you  with  his  mouth,  and  shuts  his  eyes 
when  he  laughs  for  fear  of  catching  cold 
in  them  !  Brown,  have  you  any  brothers  ? 


“  About  all  you  did  do,  I  dare  say.  But 
heave  round  with  your  breakfast.” 

By-and-by  there  was  a  smart  knock  at 
the  door,  and  the  quartermaster’s  head 
appeared  beneath  the  curtain. 

“  Cutter  just  called  away,  gentlemen.” 

“Thank  yru,”  cried  Benbow.  “Now- 
then,  you  yo-  ngsters,  if  you’re  going  on 
shore  off  with  you  and  tumble  into  your 
mufti.  Brown,  my  warlike  little  pump¬ 
kin-squash,  are  you  going  Avith  us  ?  Yes? 
Well,  go  and  dress.  I’ve  never  seen  you 
in  plain  clothes.  I  know  I  shall  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  your  appearance.  Duncan, 
you’re  to  bring  our  gunroom  basket  on 
shore  ;  you’ll  get  plenty  of  niggers  in  the 
town  to  carry  it  to  Longwood.” 

“  It’s  all  ready  packed,  sir.” 

“  Well,  I  trust  it  is  Avell  filled  with  good 
things,  Duncan.  We  must  keep  up  the 
dignity  of  the  gunroom  mess,  you  know.” 

“By-the-by,  BroAvn,”  continued  .ben- 
bow,  when  the  boat  had  shoved  off,  “  that 
plaid  suit  becomes  you  admirably.  Fits 
like  a  glove.  Jacket-tails  stick  out  a 
trifle,  and  legs  of  trousers  are  a  trifle  too 
short.  But  that’s  nothing.  Ever  served 
in  the  tropics  before,  BroAvn  ?  ”  _ 

“No,  sir  ;  coast  of  Ireland  chiefly.” 

“The  Green  Isle,  eh?  Well,  that 
accounts  for  a  considerable  amount  of 
your  charming  vividity.  _  Now,  Brown 
you’re  fond  of  natural  history.  Thei 
don’t  deny  it ;  I  can  see  it  in  your  eyes 
—or  at  least  in  your  mouth.  Starboard 
a  little,  cox’ain.  Look,  Brown,  do  you 
see  that  lovely  little  airy,  fairy,  sky-blue 
object  floating  along  on  the  Avater,  rising 
and  falling  on  the  Avaves  like  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever,  eh  2  ” 
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“  Yes,”  cried  Brown  ;  “  whatever  is  it  ?  ” 

“That,  my  dear  young  friend,  is  a 
nautilus,  called  by  the  ordinary  blue¬ 
jacket  a  Portuguese  man-of-war.” 

“  Is  it  alive  1  ” 

“That  it  is,  bless  your  innocence.” 

“  Then  I  should  like  to  catch  a  speci¬ 
men.” 

Benbow  gave  the  coxswain  a  wink. 

“  Keep  the  boat  down  towards  it,”  he 
told  him.  “  Stand  by,  Brown,  to  pick  it 
up  as  soon  as  it  comes  under  the  quarter.” 

Brown  tucked  up  his  sleeves,  and  stood 
by  as  advised,  and  no  sooner  did  he  have 
a  fair  chance  than  he  seized  the  frail 
thing. 

“  I  shan’t  miss  it,”  he  had  told  Benbow 
before  he  made  the  plunge. 

Well,  he  did  not  miss  it,  and  most 
assuredly  the  nautilus  did  not  miss  him. 
Brown  flung  it  from  him  as  if  it  had  been 
a  hornet.  He  got  suddenly  red  in  the 
face,  and  compressed  his  lips  as  if  trying 
to  keep  from  crying. 

“  Poor  boy  !  ”  said  Mildmay,  smiling  ; 
“  those  things  do  sting.  Be  careful  next 
time.  Let  it  be  a  lesson  to  you.  Never 
tackle  an  enemy  until  you  have  some 
notion  what  guns  she  carries.” 

There  was  not  a  cloud  to-day  in  the  sky, 
but  once  up  among  the  hills  a  gentle 
breeze  fanned  the  travellers’  faces  and 
tempered  the  sun’s  rays.  To  their  right 
lay  hills  above  hills,  tire  lower  parts  cul¬ 
tivated,  the  upper  green  with  waving 
trees,  while  above  them  towered  the 
lofty  peak  of  Diana.  Bare  and  craggy 
and  nearly  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  this  mountain  has  been 
a  landmark  for  the  sailor  for  centuries, 
and  mayhap  will  be  for  ages  yet  to  come. 

The  tomb  of  the  Great  Napoleon  was 
faithfully  visited,  then  the  beautiful 
villa  on  the  cliff-top  where  he  had  been 
a  prisoner  so  long,  and  where  he  died. 

As  they  all  stood  together  in  the  lofty 
room  with  its  bare  whitewashed  walls  in 
which  Napoleon  had  breathed  his  last,  a 
feeling  of  depression  almost  akin  to  gloom 
stole  over  them,  and  no  one  was  sorry 
when  they  were  once  more  out  on  the 
breezy  cliff,  with  the  blue  sea,  dotted 
with  many  a  white  sail,  far  down  beneath 
them,  stretching  away  and  away  and 
away  to  the  illimitable  horizon. 

A  glorious  day  was  spent  roving  among 
the  hills  and  rocks.  Benbow,  Colin,  and 
Quentin  got  to  the  top  of  the  peak,  and 
the  view  well  repaid  them.  Mildmay, 
with  D’Austin  and  Stupid-numerary 
Brown,  as  Benbow  would  call  him,  re¬ 
mained  below  and  did  not  know  the 
treat  they  had  missed. 

On  their  return  Duncan’s  basket  was 
called  into  requisition,  and  ample  justice 
Was  done  to  the  good  fare  there.  Certain 
it  is  tnat,  lying  around  them  beneath  that 
green  tree’s  shade,  everybody  seemed 
very  contented  and  very  happy.  The 
sun  sank  lower  and  lower  towards  the 
horizon  ;  nobody  appeared  to  mind  it,  or 
even  notice  it.  Captain  West  showed  his 
sketches,  Colin  and  Quentin  brought  out 
the  ferns  they  had  collected,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  Middy  Brown  exhibited  his 
shells. 

“ Conchoiogist,  are  you,  Brown?”  cried 
Benbow.  “Bother  me  if  I  don’t  think 
there  is  something  in  the  boy  after  all. 
Mildmay,  tell  us  a  story.” 

Mildmay  did  as  requested.  Then  Ben¬ 
bow  spun  a  yarn  a  yard  long  at  least,  a 
yarn  that  made  every  one  laugh.  For 
Benbow’s  yarns  had  this  peculiarity, 
nobody  but  himself  could  have  told  them 
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half  so  well  ;  there  was  something  funny 
in  the  little  man’s  face,  something  right 
merry  in  the  twinkle  of  his  little  bright 
eyes  that  caused  you  to  wait  and  listen 
even  when  the  story  was  flagging,  sure 
in  your  own  mind  that  the  fun  was  to 
follow,  and  you  never  were  disappointed. 

When  Benbow  had  finished  he  called 
on  the  doctor  for  a  song,  and  “  Ye  Banks 
and  Braes”  was  the  immediate  conse¬ 
quence. 

Next  there  was  a  sea-song  with  a 
chorus  that  made  you  imagine  you  were 
being  tossed  on  the  bosom  of  the  heaving 
ocean,  now  down  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea,  with  the  wave-walls  rising  up  on 
each  side  of  you,  now  away  up  high  high 
on  the  crest  of  a  mighty  billow.  This 
was  Quentin’s  contribution  to  the  general 
jollity. 

Then  Colin’s  turn  came. 

Colin  had  a  sweet  tenor  voice,  though 
neither  strong  nor  deep,  but  his  song  was 
much  appreciated.  It  led  his  listeners 
far  away  from  the  scene  around  them, 
far  away  to  their  island  home ;  it 
breathed  of  innocence  and  rural  beauty, 
of  throstles  fluting  in  the  limes,  of  larks 
singing  high  o’er  fields  of  tender  green, 
of  winds  that  sighed  through  summer 
trees,  of  ploughboys,  of  milkmaids’  song 
— all  all  of  home. 

There  was  an  interval  of  fully  a 
minute,  during  which  no  one  spoke. 
Each  was  wrapped  in  thought.  Then 
Colin  looked  around  him  and  smiled 
upon  Brown. 

Brown  coloured  up,  and  looked  most 
interestingly  shy. 

“  Come,  come,”  cried  Benbow,  pretend¬ 
ing  to  look  severe,  “there  is  no  use  of 
trying  to  get  out  of  it,  Mr.  Brown.  Duty 
is  duty.” 

“  Duty  ?  ”  said  Brown,  in  some  sur¬ 
prise. 

“  Yes,  certainly.” 

“  Oh  !  I  hadn’t  looked  upon  it  in  that 
light  before,  so  here  goes.”  , 

Very  much  to  the  astonishment  of 
everybody,  a  comical  kind  of  a  smile 
commenced  to  play  around  Brown’s  by 
no  means  classical  features,  while  he 
quietly  dived  his  hand  into  his  pocket 
and  fetched  out  a  pair  of  bones— real 
negro-minstrel  bones. 

Mildmay  was  looking  at  him  somewhat 
regretfully.  He  was  wondering  if  the 
poor  boy,  as  he  called  him  in  his  own 
mind,  meant  making  a  fool  of  himself. 

But  stupid-numerary  Brown  was  quite 
as  self-possessed  now  as  he  had  formerly 
appeared  confused. 

“  It’s  the  correct  thing,  you  know,  gen¬ 
tlemen,”  he  said,  “to  take  your  music 
with  you  when  invited  to  a  party  where 
you  may  have  to  sing  a  favourite  song. 
Them’s  my  moosic.” 

“  Oh  !  you  can  look  at  them,  gentle¬ 
men,”  he  added,  handing  them  round. 
“  Look  at  ’em,  feel  of  !em,  convince  your¬ 
selves  there  is  no  deception.” 

“  Bravo  !  Brown,”  laughed  Benbow,  en¬ 
couragingly. 

“  And  did  you  really  bring  these  to 
sea  with  you  ?  ”  asked  Mildmay,  smiling. 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  Brown,  pretending 
to  look  solemn.  “Nobody  in  our  family 
could  play  on  ’em  except  me.  Takes  an 
artist  to  play  the  bones,  though  any  fool 
can  fiddle,  sir.  Marvellous  what  can  be 
done  on  the  bones,  sir  !  At  home,  sir,  I 
used  .to  call  the  cows,  and  frighten  away 
the  stray  cats,  and  scare  the  rats,  and, 
better  still,  sir,  whenever  our  baby  began 
to  squall  my  mother  would  say,  ‘  Tommy, 


my  boy,  come  and  beat  them  bone-, 
things,’  and  the  dear  infant  would  smile 
and  g«  oft'  to  sleep  in  an  ecstasy.  Bless, 
you,  yes,  sir,  there  is  moosic  in  the  bones.. 
Now,  gentlemen,  just  listen  and  you’ll 
hear  the ,  nffilit  express  starting  ..north 
from  Euston  (Square  to  take  the  letters 
to  Colin  McLeod’s  father.  Any  more 
going  !  Right  for’ard?  Whew — w — w.. 
Now  she’s  off.” 

Puli' — puff- — puff — went  the  bones,  it 
really  was  marvellous;  quicker — quicker 
— quicker,  till  the  sound  settled  into  a 
steady  roar.  Louder  and  harsher  now, 
the  express  is  going  over  a  long  iron 
bridge  ;  once  more  the  steady  rattling' 
roar ;  now  she  is  going  through  a  cutting ; 
now  she  is  out  again,  and  away  across 
the  clear  country.  Whew — w — she  is. 
entering  a  tunnel,  and  now  she  is  in  it, 
and  the  roar  is  subdued  and  dreamy 
then  it  suddenly  increases,  she  is  clear  of: 
the  tunnel,  and  soon  after  begins  to  slow,, 
and  slow,  and  slow,  till  she  pulls  up  at — 

“York?  gentlemen,”  says  Brown,  and. 
sits  down. 

The  applause  that  followed  would  have 
been  enough  to  turn  the  head  of  an. 
actor  on  any  stage.  Mildmay  felt  so- 
pleased,  and  patted  Brown  kindly  on  the 
shoulder. 

From  that  day  forth  Brown  with  his. 
bones  was  quite  a  favourite  in  the  gun¬ 
room,  and  even  the  wai-droom  mess ;  and 
little  Othello,  the  blameless  Ethiopian, 
and  he  gave  many  a  humorous  entertain¬ 
ment. 

There  was  a  “big ’’dinner  on  board  the- 
Roarer  that  night,  to  which  the  Theodora’s, 
fellows  were  invited.  The  table  was  laid 
on  the  main  or  fighting  deck  under  can¬ 
vas  lined  with  Hags.  It  was  quite  a. 
family  affair  between  the  two  friendly 
ships,  no  strangers  being  on  board,  so  all 
the  talk  at  table  was  about  the  service.. 
This  after  part  of  the  main  deck  was. 
screened  oft'  from  the  fore,  and  the  band 
played  outside. 

After  dinner  the  officers  strolled  up 
and  down  the  deck  in  twos  and  threes, 
conversing  and  listening  to  the  sweet 
music. 

Now,  I  have  often  been  amused  on. 
board  ship  at  scenes  like  what  I  am 
about  to  describe  suddenly  taking  place- 
It  seems  to  happen  by  magic,  but  the 
music  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it- 
On  this  occasion  the  band  suddenly 
struck  up  the  “Madcap”  Galop,  and  in. 
a  moment  more,  Quentin,  with  Colin 
as  partner,  was  whirling  round  to  it 
then  stupid-numerary  Brown  and  a 
Roarer  middy  as  plump  and  shapeless 
as  himself  started ;  even  D’Austin  for  the- 
time  being  forgot  his  bon  ton ,  and  found 
a  partner ;  big  McGee  and  West  sailed 
together,  and  there  were  four  more  cou 
pies  of  the  -  Roarer’s  officers  at  least  to 
join  this  Madcap  Galop. 

But  this  wasn’t  all,  for  away  for’ard,  be¬ 
hind  the  dividing  screen,  every  man  Jack, 
from  the  cook  to" the  Krooboys,  went  at  it 
with  a  will,  and  for  the  time  being  you 
might  have  imagined  all  hands  had  been 
bitten  with  the  mythical  tarantula,  so-' 
fast  and  furious  was  the  dancing. 

Then  the  music  suddenly  ceased,  and 
decorum  was  once  more  resumed,  but 
poor  West  was  fain  to  drop  almost  help¬ 
less  into  a  chair.  He  was  far  too  fat  for 
tripping  it  in  this  way. 

Colin  was  very  happy  that  evening, 
but  sorrow  was  even  then  winging  its. 
way  towards  him. 

(2'o  be  continued .) 
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SOY  LIFE  AFLOAT. 

By  Captain  H.,  late  r.n. 


V.  —SHARK-CATCHING. 


Seamen  invariably  look  upon  a  shark  as  an 
enemy,  and  indeed  they  have  good  rea¬ 
son  to  do  so,  for  it  is  but  small  mercy  that  the 
unfortunate  mariner  who  has  been  unlucky 
enough  to  fall  overboard  meets  with  from  the 
hungry -looking,  snub-nosed  tiger  of  the  sea. 
A  sudden  rush  through  the  water,  a  moment’s 
pause  while  the  voracious  monster  turns  over 
on  to  his  side  in  order  to  use  his  jaws,  which 
are  placed  underneath,  a  vicious  snap,  and 
the  unhappy  man  disappears  beneath  the 
surface,  wliile  the  sea  all  around  is  crim¬ 
soned  with  his  life’s  blood. 

It  is  not  often  that  Jack  Tar  obtains  an 
opportunity  of  “  squaring  yards,  ”  as  he  terms 
it,  with  Mr.  Shark,  and  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  chance  is  always  seized  with  avidity 
and  made  the  most  of. 

In  a  sailing  ship  during  a  long  voyage 
there  are  but  few  circumstances  likely  to 
arise  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  daily 
routine,  and  among  them  one  of  the  most 
popular  has  always  been  shark-catching. 

Of  course  this,  with  many  other  things,  has 
gone  out  of  fashion  with  the  advent  of  swift 
steam-ships.  They  have  no  time  to  fish  for 
sharks  ;  it  might  delay  their  arrival  in  port  a 
few  minutes,  and  that  could  not  be  allowed. 

Some  years  ago  vessels  usually  carried  a 
shark-hook  with  them — a  large  iron  hook 
with  a  small  barb,  and  attached  to  a  fathom 
of  chain  in  order  that  the  brute  might  not  bite 
it  off. 

Many  wonderful  tales  have  been  written 
and  told  about  sharks,  the  majority  of  which 
may  be  taken  cum  grano  sails.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  yam  of  the  young  captain  who 
was  carrying  home  an  elderly  uncle  who  had 
gained  a  fortune  and  lost  a  liver  in  the  East 
Indies.  The  story  runs  that  he  had  made  a 
will  leaving;  everything  to  his  nephew,  but 
owing  to  a  difference  of  opinion,  which  led  to 
an  argument,  during  which  the  old  gentleman 
lost  his  temper,  he  determined  to  destroy  the 
will  and  make  another  leaving  his  money  to 
a  hospital. 

But  on  reaching  his  cabin  he  felt  too  ill  to 
tear  the  will  up,  so  he  flung  it  through  the 
port,  whence  it  buttered  into  the  sea  and  was 
immediately  swallowed  by  a  shark  that  had 
been  following  the  vessel  for  some  days. 

The  ca.ptain  was  looking  over  the  side  and 
beheld  the.  roll  of  paper  emerge  from  his 
uncle’s  cabin,  and  immediately  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  the  will. 


So  he  issued  orders  for  the  vessel  to  be  hove 
to,  and  sending  for  the  shark-hook,  had  it 
baited  with  a  tempting -looking  piece  of  pork 
and  flung  over  the  stern.  The  pilot-fish  swam 
up  and  inspected  it  (as  he  invariably  does 
anything  that  is  likely  to  provide  a  meal  for 
the  brute  that  he  attends  upon),  and  then 
returning  made  his  report  to  the  shark. 

The  latter  came  up  lazily  and  swam  round 
it  two  or  three  times  suspiciously,  and  finally 
.  turning  over,  swallowed  the  pork,  hook  and 
call.  He  was  soon  hauled  up  on  to  the  deck, 
•killed,  and  cut  open,  and  the  will,  but  little 
the  worse  for  its  immersion,  extracted  from 
.  his  maw. 

The  uncle  was  taken  seriously  ill  that  even¬ 
ing,  and  died  a  week  later  without  having 
been  able  to  make  another  will,  so  that  his 
nephew  inherited  his  property,  and  no  doubt, 
as  the  fairy  tales  say,  lived  happy  ever  after. 

Sharks  are  n.ot  pleasant  eating,  but  they 
afford  a  change  after  a  constant  diet  of  salt 
meat,  and  are  sometimes  made  use  of  in  that 
way.  We  remember  eating  a  portion  of  the 
tail  of  a  small  shark  once  that  was  far  from 
unpalatable,  flaked  like  cod,  and  eating  some- 
xvhat  like  coarse  fishy  pork.  In  many  parts 
they  harpoon  them,  and  cut  them  up  for  the 
sake  of  the  liver,  which  yields  a  large  supply 
of  oil. 

A  shark  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  it  is 
wonderful  to  see  how  long  the  brute  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  struggle  after  he  has  been  caught. 

But  now  let  us  endeavour  to  describe  the 
act  of  catching  one  as  we  have  seen  it  done. 
Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  we  are  in  a  sailing 
vessel  becalmed  on  or  close  to  the  line.  The 
sun  is  shining  brightly  and  makes  everything 
on  deck,  even  through  the  awning,  as  hot  as  a 
furnace ;  the  men  are  lounging  about,  and 
every  one  is  devoutly  wishing  for  a  breeze. 
Suddenly  somebody  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that 
a  big  shark  is  cruising  about  under  the  stern. 
Somebody  else  suggests  catching  him,  and 
with  what  li,ttle  energy  the  intense  heat  has 
left  them  the  others  take  up  the  idea. 

The  captain  is  applied  to  for  permission, 
which  he  at  once  grants,  and  comes  on  deck 
to  see  the  fun.  The  hook  is  obtained  and 
baited,  and  then  fastened  to  the  spare  end  of 
a  brace  or  other  small  rope,  and  pitched  care¬ 
lessly  overboard. 

The  pilot-fish  inspects  it  and  reports  as 
usual,  and  finally  his  royal  highness,  after 
coquetting  with  it,  makes  a  sudden  rush  and 
is  caught. 

The  next  thing  is  to  get  him  on  board,  but 
for  that  there  are  always  willing  hands  and 
to  spare,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  shark  is 
lying  on  his  side  on  the  deck.  His  mouth  is 
partially  open  ready  to  snap  at  anything  or 
anybody,  and  his  eye  has  tlie  most  evil  and 
malignant  expression  of  any  animal  living. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  care  of  his  tail,  for 
he  can  and  does  flap  it  about  with  a  force  that 
would  easily  break  a  man’s  leg. 

The  carpenter  now  approaches  with  his 
adze,  and  with  a  couple  of  blows  separates 
the  vertebrae,  and  the  shark  is  powerless  to 
harm  any  one.  The  butcher  has  his  turn  now, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  shark  is  dead  and  is 
being  cut  open.  And  now  every  one  crowds 
around,  for  many  seamen  have  a  belief  that 
any  and  every  thing  that  they  have  lost 
during  the  previous  fortnight  is  sure  to  be 
found  in  the  shark’s  maw. 

And  certainly  in  the  case  we  are  describing 
there  was  a  strange  conglomeration  of  articles 
exposed  to  view.  A  saucepan  lid  Is  the  first 
thing  brought  to  light ;  then  a  portion  of  a 
scrubbing-brush,  an  old  shoe  partially  di¬ 
gested,  an  iron  spoon,  and  many  other  similar 


things  too  numerous  to  mention,  some  ol 
which,  moreover,  did  not  belong  to  our  ship. 

Finally,  Mr.  Shark  is  cut  up,  the  officers 
have  the  choice  of  the  tid-bits,  that  is,  the  tail 
end,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  among 
those  men  who  desire  to  retaliate  upon  their 
natural  enemy. 

One  more  incident  that  we  can  vouch  for, 
although  we  were  not  present  at  the  time, 
and  we  shall  have  finished  with  the  shark  for 
tlie  present.  The  West  Indies  are  notorious 
for  being  the  paradise  of  sharks  ;  the  warm 
seas  around  the  islands  appear  to  be  their 
native  water,  and  it  was  in  this  hotbed  of  sea- 
tigers  that  the  following  little  tragedy 
occurred. 

Charles  G- - was  a  merchant’s  clerk  in 

Liverpool,  and  by  honesty  and  industry  he 
had  worked  himself  upi  into  a  position  of 
trust  and  confidence. 

One  evening  he  was  introduced  at  the  house 
of  a  mutual  friend  to  his  employer’s  only 
daughter,  an  amiable  and  accomplished  girl 
of  about  his  own  age.  After  this  they  met 
frequently  and  a  mutual  affection  arose,  and 
ultimately  Charles  asked  his  employer  for  Ms 
daughter’s  hand  in  marriage. 

The  merchant  at  first  would  not  hear  of  it, 
but  at  length,  perceiving  that  his  daughter’s 
heart  was  set  upon  him,  he  consented,  condi¬ 
tionally  that  George  should  go  out  to  Jamaica 
and  take  charge  of  his  branch  establishment 
there  for  five  years. 

George  consented,  and  after  a  very  painful 
parting  with  the  object  of  his  affections  he 
started  out  and  arrived  safely  in  Kingston. 

A  year  went  by  and  the  young  people  cor¬ 
responded  frequently,  but  the  merchant  dis¬ 
covered  that  his  daughter  was  losing  her 
health.  A  celebrated  doctor  was  applied  to, 
who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  she  was  pining 
and  fretting,  and  that  unless  something  was 
speedily  done  for  her,  consumption  would 
ensue. 

The  father  was  still  obdurate,  and  she  grew 
worse.  At  length,  unable  to  stand  it  any 
longer,  he  determined  to  take  her  out  to 
Jamaica  himself,  hoping  that  the  voyage  and 
the  sight  of  George  might  effect  an  improve¬ 
ment. 

George  received  the  news  that  they  were 
coming  by  a  previous  vessel,  and  when  the 
ship  they  were  in  anchored  in  Port  Royal  his 
boat  was  one  of  the  first  to  row  towards 
them. 

The  passengers  were  disembarking  as  he 
arrived  alongside,  and  the  young  lady,  who 
was  too  weak  to  manage  otherwise,  was  being 
lowered  in  a  chair.  Suddenly  the  tackle 
broke  and  she  was  precipitated  into  the  water. 
Regardless  of  the  warning  cries  of  the  natives, 
for  Port  Royal  harbour  swarms  with  sharks, 
George  plunged  overboard  after  her. 

He  succeeded  in  grasping  her  round  the 
Waist,  and  was  returning  to  the  ship’s  side, 
when  all  at  once  a  cry  of  horror  arose  from 
the  assembled  spectators.  They  could  per¬ 
ceive  the  great  dorsal  fin  of  a  big  shark 
making  towards  the  burdened  swimmer. 

George  redoubled  his  exertions,  but  all  in 
vain.  “Oh,  my  daughter!”  groaned  the 
unhappy  parent,  who  was  watching  from  the 
gangway  ;  “  oh,  merciful  Father,  spare  my 
daughter  !  ” 

The  next  moment  George  threw  up  his 
unoccupied  hand,  and  uttered  a  scream  of 
agony  as  he  and  his  burden  disappeared  from 
view. 

The  water  for  some  distance  round  was  dis¬ 
coloured  with  gore,  but  nothing  more  was 
seen  of  the  unhappy  couple,  who  were  thus 
destined  to  be  united  only  in  death. 
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TIGER  TALES; 

OR,  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  HOLIDAY. 

PART  II. 


UP  in  the  morning  early,  and  away  under 
the  guidance  of  the  old  shikaree  went 
the  three  officers  on  a  somewhat  doubtful 
quest ;  for  Rugonauth,  though  lie  had  seen 
no  tiger,  had  come  upon  traces,  and  had 
thrown  out  his  beaters  on  speculation. 

“  Now,  Sahib,”  lie  said,  as  he  reached  a 
point  which  commanded  a  gorge  and  a  nullah 
which  ran  into  it,  “this  is  one  place  and  the 
other  is  there,”  and  he  pointed  to  another 
similar  position  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
farther  on.  n  If  there  is  a  tiger  above  this, 
he  will  very  likely  either  come  up  one  of 
these  two  nullahs,  or  sneak  down  the  ravine 
itself.  If  neither  of  you  should  see  him  do 
that,  then  Mackenzie  Sahib,  who  is  nearly 
half  a  mile  lower  down,  may  have  a  chance. 
Rut  my  hope  is  the  two  nullahs.” 

Saying  this,  he  left  Norman  where  he  was, 
and  took  Hawkes  on  to  establish  him  in  his 
assigned  position.  That  effected,  he  moved 
on  to  take  personal  command  of  the  beaters 
and  see  that  his  directions  were  acted  on. 

The  wary  and  self-reliant  old  shikaree, 
fatalist  though  he  was,  appeared  himself  so 
sanguine,  that  he  impressed  the  two  sports¬ 
men  with  strong  hopes  that,  in  spite  of  the 
adverse  chances  attending  so  extensive  and 
speculative  a  beat,  it  might  after  all  prove  a 
successful  one. 

Before  half  an  hour  was  past,  distant  shouts 
reverberated  among  the  crags  and  rocks,  and 
were  bandied  from  side  to  side,  announcing 
the  commencement  of  the  beat.  Soon  a  blank 
shot  or  two  was  fired  at  intervals,  and  was 
caught  up  sharply  by  the  echoes  and  re¬ 
peated,  with  a  progressive  diminution  of 
rattle  and  hardness,  till  lost  in  a  soft,  unde¬ 
fined  murmur.  The  beating  of  the  tom-tom 
occasionally  swelled  into  a  deeper  cadence, 
as  some  opening  allowed  its  freer  egress,  or 
a  favourable  puff  of  wind  wafted  it  down  to 
the  listeners. 

Hawkes,  who  was  farthest  up,  could  now 
see  the  men  on  the  opposite  side  moving  along, 
and  by  their  position  guess  at  that  of  the 
heaters  below. 


A  Dangerous  Moment. 

His  attention  was  shortly  after  attracted  to 
a  troop  of  monkeys  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine,  somewhat  higher  than  his  station. 
Their  movements  evinced  some  unusual  ex- 
\  citement,  as  they  skipped  from  tree  to  tree, 
gesticulating,  chattering,  and  screeching,  as 
if  in  great  anger.  He  had  heard  that  these 
creatures  do,  for  some  reason  of  their  own, 
hold  tigers  in  great  aversion,  which  they 
never  fail  to  display  when  they  happen  to 
j,  discover  the  object  of  their  wrath,  bv  some 
!  such  exhibition  as  he  was  now  witnessing. 
In  his  boyish  days  he  had  seen  the  move¬ 
ments  of  magpies  give  a  clue  to  the  line  of 
i  the  fox ;  and  lie  presumed  that  he  was,  per¬ 
haps,  now  observing  a  similar  natural  in¬ 
stinct  on  a  larger  scale.  There  was  evidently 
some  special  cause  for  the  commotion  which 
prevailed,  so  unusual  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
As  he  was  pondering  this,  and  wondering  if  a 
tiger  was  really  a-foot,  his  gun-bearer  whis¬ 
pered  the  word  “  Bagh  ”  (tiger). 

“Where?  Where  is  lie?”  he  ejaculated 
quickly,  making  ready  at  the  same  time.  “  I 
don’t  see  him.” 

“No,  Sahib,”  replied  the  attendant.  “I 
only  spoke  for  you  to  be  prepared.  I  have 
not  seen  him,  but  the  monkeys  must  have 
done  so.” 

The  chattering  soon  diminished.  Hawkes, 
however,  kept  a  vigilant  look-out  near  the 
spot  where  the  monkeys  were  still  moving 
about  the  trees,  but  in  an  undecided  sort  of 
way.  He  was  beginning  to  think  there  must- 
have  existed  some  other  cause  for  their  ex¬ 
citement,  when  he  felt  a  twitch  at  his  coat. 

He  turned  sharply,  and  his  gun-bearer 
pointed  down  into  the  nullah,  which  entered 
the  ravine  nearly  at  right-angles,  and  which 
formed  a  portion  of  his  watch  and  ward.  He 
followed  the  direction  of  the  man’s  finger, 
and  peered  into  the  thick  undergrowth  at  the 
foot  of  the  trees  which  grew  plentifully  at  the 
spot,  without,  for  a  few  seconds,  discerning 
anything.  Quickly,  however,  he  caught  sight 
of  an  object  moving  in  the  shade  ;  and,  as  it 
passed  across  a  more  open  space,  saw  it  was 


a  tiger  sneaking  along  with  the  head  and 
body  low  ;  its  whole  back,  from  the  snout  to 
the  setting  on  of  the  tail,  appeared  to  form  one 
straight  line,  the  latter  appendage  being 
carried  in  a  drooping  state. 

His  rifle  was  quickly  brought  to  bear,  and 
he  let  drive  both  barrels  in  rapid  succession, 
rolling  the  tiger  over  ;  but  it  immediately 
recovered  itself,  sprang  up  roaring  with  rage 
and  pain,  and,  catching  a  sight  of  his  adver¬ 
sary  on  the  rock-faced  bank  above,  came 
bounding  towards  him  over  the  boulders  and 
stones  at  the  foot  of  the  low  cliff  on  which 
Hawkes  stood.  The  hunter  seized  his  second 
gun,  and  poured  in  its  contents  as  the  tiger 
came  on,  but  without  the  effect  of  stopping 
his  headlong  charge.  The  beast  reached  the 
base  of  the  rocky  height,  and,  making  a 
desperate  spring,  managed  to  gain  a  hold 
with  his  fore-paws  on  its  top,  but  its  flat  and 
slippery  face  presented  nothing  on  which  to 
fix  his  hind  feet,  or  give  it  purchase  to  assist 
in  dragging  itself  bodily  to  the  top.  As 
Hawkes  turned  to  seize  his  third  gun  from 
the  attendant,  he  perceived  that  individual 
some  distance  in  the  rear,  racing  with  full 
power  on  towards  the  nearest  tree.  It  was 
too  late  for  him  to  follow  suit ;  retreat  was 
now  out  of  the  question  ;  so  he  clubbed  his 
gun  and  brought  it  down  with  force  on  the 
head  of  the  tiger  as  it  rested  snarling  between 
its  paws  within  a  few  feet  of  the  striker. 
The  beast  winced,  but  did  not  let  go  its  bold  ; 
indeed  appeared  to  redouble  its  efforts  to 
effect  a  lodgment.  The  stock  Hew  into 
splinters  as  it  came  in  contact  with  the  hard 
skull  of  the  tiger  ;  but  Hawkes  continued  to 
belabour  him  with  the  barrels.  He  laid,  „ on 
with  a  will,  but  the  result  was  yet  doubtful. 
Despite  the  desperate  blows,  the  beast  main¬ 
tained  his  position  ;  and,  had  he  not  been 
weakened  by  his  wounds,  would  probably 
have  made  good  his  object. 

All  this  time  it  had  been  growling,  with 
rage  depicted  in  every  line  of  its  countenance. 
Suddenly  it  emitted  a  short  low  roar,  a  quiver 
seemed  to  run  through  it,  its  jaws  relaxed,  its 
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eyes  lost  their  fire,  its  hold  of  the  rock  gave 
way,  and  it  fell  back  crashing  among  the 
boulders  of  rock  and  bushes  into  the  nullah 
below,  a  distant  rifle  crack  accompanying  its 
downfall. 

“Hurrah!”  Hawkes  shouted,  in  mad 
excitement,  brandishing  his  gun-barrels. 
■“Hurrah!  He’s  cooned.  Yoicks !  Tally 
ho  !  ” 

“  Run  for  it.  Get  into  a  tree  !  ”  shouted 
Norman,  from  the  other  side  of  the  nullah,  in 
eager,  anxious  tones.  “  He  may  get  up,  and 
be  at  you  again  by  so-,  re  path.  ” 

“  No,  no,  it’s  all  right.  He’s  cooned.  Tul- 
Hul-lul-laietee  !  ”  and  Hawkes  continued  to 
snake  excited  demonstrations  as  he  stood  on 
the  rock  and  looked  over. 

“  Get  back,  man,  get  back.  Are  you  mad?  ” 
Norman  again  shouted,  with  much  anxiety. 
“  Perhaps  lie’s  only  stunned.  I  can’t  answer 
for  hitting  him  again.  Run  oft',  confound 
you  ;  run  away,  will  you  !  ” 

“  It’s  all  serene,  old  fellow,”  was  the  reply. 
“  I  see  him  lying  quite  still,  and  dead  as  a 
door-nail.  There  he  is  under  the  tree.” 

“Ah!  I  twig  him,”  ejaculated  Norman, 
and  again  the  rifle  spoke.  But  this  time 
there  was  no  responsive  roar.  “Dead,  I 
believe,”  he  said.  “  Quick  there,  gun-bearer, 
the  other  gun;”  and  he  seized  his  second  gun 
from  the  man,  who  now  came  running  up. 

It  now  occurred  to  Hawkes  that  he  too 
might  as  well  provide  himself  with  another 
weapon.  So,  while  Norman  was  reloading 
his  rifle,  with  his  gun  lying  cocked  before 
him  all  ready  for  use,  in  case  the  tiger  showed 
any  signs  of  life,  he  looked  about  for  his 
attendant. 

“  If  you  have  quite  recovered  from  your 
mad  fit  of  dancing  and  howling,”  said  Nor¬ 
man,  “  I  recommend  you,  Hawkes,  to  get 
bold  of  another  gun,  and  we  can  then  go 
down  to  the  beast.” 

This  Hawkes  was  soon  able  to  do  ;  for  the 
gun-bearer,  seeing  that  the  danger  was  past, 
descended  from  his  perch  in  a  neighbouring 
free,  and  approached  his  master  with  con¬ 
siderable  misgivings  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
reception. 

Hawkes  took  his  gun,  and  both  the  sports¬ 
men  descended,  each  from  his  side,  to  the 
prostrate  tiger,  which  they  found  lying  quite 
dead. 

This  narrow  escape  led  to  the  evening  chat 


being  chiefly  concerned  with  hunting  adven¬ 
tures  of  a  startling  nature  that  had  come 
under  the  notice  of  one  or  other  of  the  party. 

“I  remember,”  said  Norman,  “a  story 
told  me  some  time  ago,  relating  to  an 
acquaintance  of  my  own.  He  is  a  queer 
fellow,  full  of  fun,  and  always  ready  tor  a 
joke  ;  and  has  a  ludicrous  way  of  making 
faces  and  emitting  curious  howls.  The 
nature  of  the  man  renders  what  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  appear  more  absurd  than  the  real 
narrative  itself  justifies  ;  but  as  I  can’t  con¬ 
vey  a  proper  idea  of  that,  I  will  just  tell  you 
what  was  told  to  me.  I  must  state  first, 
though,  that  the  poor  fellow  got  a  bad  fall 
with  his  horse  some  years  ago,  by  which  his 
leg  was  broken,  and  he  has  been  obliged  ever 
since  to  wear  some  iron  apparatus  to  assist 
it,  for  the  broken  leg  is  considerably  shorter 
than  the  other.  But  though  this  necessarily 
obliges  him  to  hobble,  he  can  scuttle  over 
the  ground  at  a  wonderful  pace.  In  other 
respects  he  is  a  tall,  good-looking  man. 

“  He  was  out  once  lion-shooting  in  Kattia- 
war.  In  some  parts  of  the  district,  where  it 
is  tolerably  open,  the  sportsmen  used  to  fol¬ 
low  the  game  on  horseback,  ride  up  within 
range,  and  then  dismount  to  get  a  shot,  unless 
their  beasts  were  steady  enough  to  stand  lire 
from  their  backs.  After  the  shot  they  quickly 
remounted  and  galloped  off.  In  fact  some¬ 
thing  in  the  manner  that  the  African  way  of 
conducting  the  sport  is  described. 

“On  one  occasion  my  friend  had  turned 
up  a  couple  of  full-grown  lions,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowing  them  on  the  plain.  He  managed  to 
get  within  range,  and,  as  his  horse  would  not 
stand  quiet  enough  for  him  to  fire  from  its 
back,  jumped  off  and  threw  the  bridle  over 
his  arm  ;  by  some  chance,  however,  omitting 
to  slip  his  hand  through  it.  Well,  he  got  a 
fair  shot,  and  hit  one  of  the  lions  hard  ;  but 
the  noise  startled  the  horse,  and,  as  there 
was  nothing  to  check  it,  away  it  galloped, 
leaving  my  friend  standing.  He  fired  his 
second  barrel,  and  then  had  the  horror  of 
seeing  the  wounded  lion  come  charging  down 
towards  him,  all  head,  tail,  and  legs,  and 
roaring  tremendously.  His  rifle  was  empty 
ami  useless,  and  of  course  there  was  no  time 
to  load.  His  first  impulse  was  naturally  to 
bolt  as  hard  as  he  could  ;  and,  accordingly, 
away  he  stumped  for  the  nearest  tree.  But 
long  before  he  could  reach  it  the  roars  came 


closer  and  closer  behind  him  ;  and  he  felt 
that  he  had  not  the  slightest  chance  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  tree  before  being  overtaken  by  the 
angry  brute.  Still  he  sped  on  with  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  self-preservation  ;  but  the  lion  Mas 
fast  closing  with  him.  What  could  he  do  ? 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  In  a  few  more 
bounds  his  head  might  be  crushed  in  by  the 
blow  of  a  paw,  or  his  mangled  limbs  be 
quivering  in  the  animal’s  relentless  jaws.  It 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  to  try  and  startle 
the  beast  by  some  unusual  combination  of 
form  and  sounds.  Ilis  resolve  M'as  imme¬ 
diately  taken,  and  acted  on  M'ithout  delay. 
Stopping  short  suddenly  in  his  race,  with  his 
back  still  towards  the  charging  lion,  now  draM'- 
ing  very  close,  he  ducked  his  head  and  body  till 
he  looked  at  it  reversedly  from  between  his 
legs,  and  in  that  position  made  some  of  his 
most  hideous  faces,  and  gave  utterance  to 
some  of  his  most  appalling  yells,  and  at  the 
same  time  gesticulated  wildly  with  his  arms. 

“  This  M  as  a  metamorphosis  for  which  the 
savage  beast  M'as  quite  unprepared.  Just 
before  there  had  been  a  runaway  man,  leg¬ 
ging  it  as  hard  as  he  could  go  in  front ;  but 
noM'  there  was  a  fearful  shapeless  creature, 
stationary  and  unyielding,  and  howling  in 
the  most  aM’ful  May,  quite  beyond  all  lion 
experience.  The  brute  M’as  staggered,  and 
hesitated  in  his  headlong  career,  then  pulled 
up  and  looked,  advanced  a  step  and  looked 
more  closely,  heard  a  frantic  yell  of  extra 
poM’er,  the  last  despairing  effort  of  the  hunter, 
turned,  and  with  loMered  tail  trotted  off  to 
join  his  companion,  now  disappearing  in  the 
distance.  After  a  short  space  my  friend 
arose,  almost  purple  in  the  face  from  the 
violence  of  his  exertions,  and  the  unpleasantly 
low  position  of  his  head,  but  much  gratified, 
and  chuckling  greatly  at  the  success  of  his 
ingenious  ruse.” 

“  Oh,  come,  Norman  !  ”  said  Hawkes, 
laughing  ;  “  that  is  a  good  one.” 

“I  tell  you  what,  observed  Mackenzie, 
“if  you  have  got  many  more  like  that,  you 
might  edit  a  new  edition  of  Munchausen 
with  much  interesting  and  additional  matter 
never  heretofore  made  public,  as  the  adver¬ 
tisements  Mould  say.  Where  on  earth  did 
you  pick  that  story  up  ?  ” 

And,  in  reply,  Norman  gave  his  authority 
and  told  a  still  more  extraordinary  story  of  a 
bear  being  put  to  flight  M'ith  a  bottle  of  soda- 
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water.  The  bear,  he  said,  came  bearing  down 
along  the  jungle  path,  and  was  not 'more  than 
four  or  five  yards  off. 

‘  ‘  The  man  was  perfectly  aghast ;  he  had  no 
time  to  bolt,  or  even  to  seize  his  ghn,  which 
was  resting  against  another  tree  so,  in  the 
desperation  of  the  moment  he  raised  his  bottle 
to  hit  the  bear  over  the  head  or  nose,  for  he 
remembered  their  peculiar  sensitiveness  in 
that  prominent  feature.  At  that  very  moment 
the  cork  flew  out  with  a  sharp  bang,  hit 
bruin,  as  luck  would  have  it,  right  on  the 
nose  itself,  and  the  contents  of  the  bottle, 
being  well  up,  flew  fizzing  and  spluttering 
over  his  face  and  eyes.  This  was  a  reception 
he  had  not  calculated  on.  Instead  of  seizing 
my  friend,  he  hastily  turned  aside  in  terror, 
and  made  the  best  of  his  way  into  the  jungle, 
while  my  friend  hastened  his  exit  with  the 
bottle,  which,  truly  and  correctly  aimed,  and 
yet  half  full  of  soda-water,  hit  him  on  the 
stern,  and  scattering  its  cold  contents  over 
him,  caused  him  to  redouble  his  speed.  Now, 
you  see,  that  story  rests  on  my  bare  asser¬ 
tion,  so  I  don't  often  tell  it.” 


THE 


nnilE  pioneer  of  our  Indian  Empire  was 
JL  James  Lancaster.  He  was  the  first  En¬ 
glishman  to  take  his  ship  round  .he  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  India,  and  lie  it  was  who  com¬ 
manded  the  first  fleet  dispatched  by  the  East 
India  Company. 

He  was  born  at  Basingstoke,,  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  after  considerable  experience  of 
the  sea  had  settled  at  Lisbon  as  a  merchant, 
where  he  earned  much  and  learnt  more.  In 
1591  he  set  out  from  England  on  his  oriental 
voyage,  and  went  back  along  the  track  that 
Drake  and  Cavendish  had  taken  on  their  way 
home.  His  ship  was  the  Edward  Bonaven- 
ture,  and  he  started  with  two  consorts.  The 
“skurvie,”  however,  broke  out,  and  one  of 
the  vessels  was  sent  hack  loaded  with  sick, 
while  the  other  was  lost  with  all  hands  off 
Cape  Corrient.es. 

Lancaster’s  voyage  was  a  perilous  one. 
The  weather  was  so  tempestuous  that  the 
men  could  not  keep  diw  for  three  hours  toge¬ 
ther.  After  leaving  South  Africa,  where  he 
found  amongst  other  curiosities  “great  store 
of  overgrowen  monkies,”  he  on  the  18th  of 
September  ran  into  a  storm.  Its  fury  was 
appalling.  There  came  a  clap  of  thunder,  he 
says,  which  “  slew  foure  of  our  men  outright, 
their  necks  being  wrung  in  sonder  without 
speaking  any  word,  and  of  94  men  there  was 
not  one  untouched,  whereof  some  were  stricken 
blind,  others  were  bruised  in  their  legs  and 
arms,  and  others  in  their  brests,  others  were 
drawen  out  at  length  as  though  they  had  been 
racked.  But  (God  be  thanked)  they  all  re- 
couered  sauing  onely  the  foure  which  were 
slaine  outright.  Also  with  the  same  thunder 
our  maine  maste  was  torne  very  grievously 
from  the  head  to  the  decke,  and  some  of  the 
spikes,  that  were  ten  inches  into  the  timber, 
were  melted  with  the  extreme  heate  thereof.  ” 

He  made  his  way  northwards,  however, 
sailed  to  the  south  of  Ceylon,  and  stayed  at 
Pulo  Penang  “  till  the  winter  was  overpast.” 
“  Our  refreshing  in  the  place  was  very  smal, 
onely  ot  oisters  growing  on  rocks,  great  wilks, 
and  some  few  fish  winch  we  tooke  with  our 
hookes.”  At  Penang  he  stayed  tijl  December 
8,  1592,  and  then  he  set  sail  for  the  Cape. 
Out  of.  his  crew  of  ninety-nine,  there  were 
only  thirty-three  survivors. 

In  the  following  April  he  left  St.  Helena 
on  a  trip  to  the  West  Indies.  At  Mona,  be¬ 
tween  .Porto  Rico  and  St.  Domingo,  he  watered 
his  ship,  and  then  laid  his  course  for  New¬ 
foundland.  A  gale  caught  him.  The  sails, 
though  furled,  were  blown  from  the  yards 
and  only  one  was  left.  Then  came  a  calm, 
and  then  another  storm,  and  Lancaster,  whose  I 


One  morning,  shortly  afterwards,  the 
hunters  were  aroused  by  news  that  a  tiger 
had  been  seen  close  by.  Off  they  started  to 
take  up  their  positions.  Mackenzie  and 
Hawkes  scrambled  on  to  a  high  rock,  which 
enabled  them  to  see  a  little  over  the  jungle, 
and  then  waited. 

Norman,  who  had  much  farther  to  go,  was 
longer  in  reaching  the  place  selected  by  his 
guide ;  and  when  he  had  arrived  tiiere, 
debated  whether  he  should  also  sit  on  a  rock — 
of  which  there  were  several  rising  above  the 
surrounding  low  jungle — or  climb  into  a  small 
tree  which  grew  near.  The  man  recom¬ 
mended  the  latter  course  ;  for  from  the  tree, 
he  stated,  could  he  covered  several  open 
places  not  discernible  from  the  rocks.  Nor¬ 
man  accordingly  took  his  station  in  the  tree. 

He  had  not  been  there  very  long  before  he 
saw  a  jackal  trot  underneath.  From  this 
the  native  argued  that  the  tiger  would  be 
very  likely  to  follow,  if  he  had  any  intention 
of  leaving  the  jungle. 

This  lie  communicated  in  a  whisper  to 
Norman  ;  and  himself  had  probably  a  real 
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crews  had  been  reduced  to  eat  the  hides  he 
carried,  took  the  ship  hack  to  Mona. 

He  and  Barker  and  May  went  ashore  for 
water,  and  the  Edward  Bonaventure  parted 
her  cable  and  drifted  off  with  five  men  and  a 
boy  on  hoard.  The  island  was  almost  a 
desert  one,  and  the  castaways  were  living  on 
sea  purslane  and  slowly  starving,  when  two 
French  ships  came  into  the  hay.  Lancaster 
and  Barker  went  on  hoard  one  ;  May  joined 
the  other.  Lancaster’s  party  got  safely  home 
on  the  24th  May,  1594.  But  May’s  ship  was 
wrecked  off  the  north-west  of  Bermuda. 

A  raft  was  made  and  May  escaped  with 
twenty  Frenchmen.  “Before  our  ship  did 
split  we  saued  our  carpenters’  tooles,  or  els 
I  thinke  we  had  been  there  to  this  day  ;  and 
bailing  reeouered  the  aforesaid  tooles  we  went 
roundly  about  the  cutting  downe  of  trees, 
and  in  the  end  built  a  small  barke  'of  some 
18  tun  for  the  most  part  with  tronnels  and  a 
very  few  nailes.  As  for  tackling,  we  made  a 
voyage  aboord  the  ship  before  she  split,  and 
cut  doune  the  shrowds,  and  so  we  tackled 
our  barke  and  rigged  her.  In  stead  of  pitch 
we  made  lime,  and  mixed  it  with  the  oile  of 
tortoises  ;  and  as  soone  as  the  carpenters  had 
calked,  I  and  another,  with  ecli  of  us  a  small 
sticke  in  our  hands,  did  plaister  the  morter 
into  the  seames  :  and  being  in  April  when  it 
was  warm  and  fair  weather  we  could  no 
sooner  lay  it  on,  hut  it  was  dry,  and  as  hard 
as  stone.” 

They  left  the  island  on  this  craft  loaded 
with  thirteen  live  turtles  as  food  and  two 
large  chests  of  rain  water ;  and  after  under¬ 
going  much  hardship  were  eventually  picked 
up  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  by  an  En¬ 
glish  barque  and  landed  from  her  at  Fal¬ 
mouth,  three  months  after  Lancaster  had  got 
home. 

Such  was  Lancaster’s  first  voyage.  It 
could  scarcely  he  called  a  success,  and  yet  it 
showed  the  sterling  stuff  of  which  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  hero  was  made.  One  month  after  May’s 
landing  at  Falmouth,  Lancaster  and  Barker 
were  off  again  on  what  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  piratical  expedition  to  Pernam¬ 
buco.  Joined  by  some  English  and  other 
vessels  as  he  went  along — the  English  under 
Venner,  the  French  under  the  captain  that 
had  brought  him  home  from  Mona,  whom  by 
one  of  those  curious  coincidences  of  the  sea 
he  happened  to  fall  in  with  off  the  coast  of 
South  America — he  reached  the  town  and 
prepared  for  the  attack  in  the  early  morning. 
The  tide,  however,  took  him  down  the  coast 
during  the  night,  and  it  was  not  till  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  that  he  landed. 


belief  that  the  jackal  was  in  truth  no  other 
than  an  advanced  attendant  or  satellite  of 
the  nobler  beast.  If  he  really  entertained 
such  a  belief — as  many  do — his  views  of  the 
subject  were  probably  irrefutably  confirmed 
by  the  appearance  shortly  afterwards  of  the 
tiger  itself. 

He  was  sneaking  quietly  along  with  his 
head  low,  the  upper  line  of  his  whole  body, 
from  nose  to  setting  on  of  tail,  forming  one. 
long  undulating  line.  It  was  evident  he  was 
in  no  great  hurry,  hut  stalking  slowly  through 
the  thicket,  either  not  finding  the  present 
cover  to  his  taste,  or  deeming  it  desirable  to 
avoid  flie  near  neighbourhood  of  the  men 
who  were  busily  employed  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion  with  their  sticks  and  axes. 

He  passed  behind  one  of  the  rocks  I  have 
referred  to,  and  was  for  a  few  seconds  lost  to- 
sight ;  hut  he  quickly  reappeared,  and  gave 
a  fair  clear  shot  as  he  crossed  an  opening  in 
the  hushes.  Norman  carefully  covered  him,, 
fired,  and  the  beast  dropped  dead  without  a. 
groan. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Lancaster  led  the  way  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand.  The  batteries  did  their  utmost,  hut 
the  shot  fell  short  into  the  sand,  and  the  fort 
was  taken.  A  rich  booty  fell  to  the  captors. 
The  defenders  retired,  but  not  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  and  did  their  utmost  to 
dislodge  their  foes.  They  tried  fireships. 

“About  11  of  the  clocke  at  night  came 
drilling  doune  other  great  raftes  burning 
with  the  hugest  fires  that  1  haueseen.  These 
were  exceeding  dangerous,  for  when  our  men 
approached  them  thinking  to  clap  their  grap¬ 
nels  upon  them  as  they  hacl  done  upon  the 
carauels  the  night  before  they  were  preuented  ; 
for  there  stooke  out  of  the  rafts  many  poles 
which  kept  them  from  the  body  of  the  rafts, 
that  they  could  not  come  to  throw  their 
grapnels  into  them,  and  yet  they  had  this  in- 
conuenience  worse  than  al  the  rest  which 
most  troubled  us.  There  stooke  out  among 
the  poles  certain  hollow  trunks  filled  with, 
such  prouision  of  fireworkes  that  they  ceased 
not  still  (as  the  fire  came  doune  to  those- 
trankes  to  set  them  on  fire)  to  spout  out  such 
sparkles  that  our  boats  hailing  powder  in 
them  for  our  men’s  vse,  durst  not  for 
feare  of  frying  themselves  with  their  owne 
powder  come  neerer  those  sparkles  of  the- 
raftes,  hut  seeing  them  to  driue  neerer  and 
neerer  our  ships,  they  wet  certaine  clothes, 
and  laid  upon  their  flashes  and  bandelers  and 
so  ventured  upon  them,  and  with  their  grap¬ 
nels  tooke  holde  of  them,  and  so  towed  them 
on  ground,  where  they  stooke  fast  and  were 
not  burnt  out  the  next  next  day  in  the 
morning.” 

At  last  it  was  resolved  to  retire,  and  as  a. 
fort  was  seen  to  he  building  so  as  to  attack 
the  ships  as  they  left,  a  party  was  sent*, 
against  it.  The  party  drove  out  the  Portu¬ 
guese  and  pursued  them,  but  meeting  with, 
more  resistance  than  they  expected,  had  to- 
retire.  Barker  was  killed,  and  the  loss  was. 
serious.  However,  Lancaster  thought  it  best 
to  leave  the  defeat  unavenged,  and,  hoisting 
his  anchors,  made  sail  home,  a  wealthy  and. 
famous  man. 

Six  years  afterwards,  on  the  advice  of  Dr.. 
Thorne,  Sir  Thomas  Smith  established  the 
East  India  Company.  “The  merchants  of 
London  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1600  ioyned 
together  and  made  a  stocko  of  seventie-two 
thousand  pounds,  to  bee  imployed  in  ships: 
and  merchantdizes,  for  the  discovery  of  a. 
trade  in  the  East  India,  to  bring  into  this 
realme  spices  and  other  commodities.”  Of 
the  seventy-two  thousand  pounds  forty-five 
thousand  was  spent  on  the  ships,  ami  the 
balance  on  cargo  in  charge  of  a  score  of  mer- 
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chants  who  were  to  open  the  trade  and  estab¬ 
lish  factories. 

The  Lord  Treasurer  suggested  that  the 
command  should  be  given  to  Sir  Edward 
Michelborne,  a  very  undesirable  specimen  of 
the  ancient  mariner.  The  merchants,  how¬ 
ever,  “did  not  want  to  go  beyond  them¬ 
selves,”-  and  offered  the  command  to 
Lancaster.  With  him  as  second  went 
Middleton,  and  the  chief  pilot  was  that  famous 
old  seaman  John  Davis. 

The  flagship  was  the  Dragon,  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  tons  and  two  hundred  men.  Her  por¬ 
trait  is  still  in  existence.  “She  had  ports, 
pierced  in  her  hull  with  the  muzzles  of  the  \ 
guns  peeping  out  of  them.  On  the  fore  and 
mainmast  there  were  courses,  topsails,  and 
topgallant  sails,  a  spritsail  under  the  bow¬ 
sprit,  but  no  jib  or  foretopmast  staysail ; 
these  were  not  introduced  until  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne.  The  Dragon  had  two  mizen- 
masts  with  a  lateen  sail  on  each.  Elags  and 
pennants  fly  not  only  from  each  masthead, 
but  from  the  yardarms  and  the  bowsprit  end.” 
So,  in  his  “  Sea  Fathers,”  says  Mr.  Clements 
Markham,  who  gave  the  picture  as  the 
frontispiece  to  Sir  John  Middleton’s  Voyages 
published  some  years  ago  by  the  Hakluyt 
Society. 

Queen  Elizabeth  gave  letters  of  recommen¬ 
dation  to  the  sovereigns  of  India  that  might 
be- met  with.  Amongst  others,  to  the  Sultan 
of  Acheen  and  Sumatra,  whose  name  is 
familiar  in  “another  place.”  It  was  Alad¬ 
din  ! 

Middleton  was  in  the  Hector,  a  three-hun¬ 
dred-ton  ship.  The  other  vessels  were  the 
Ascension,  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  tons, 
under  William  Brand ;  the  Susan,  of  two  ! 
hundred  and  forty  tons,  under  John  Hey-  j 
wood.;  and  “  the  victualler, ”  the  Guest,  of  one 
liundred  and  thirty  tons.  The  Guest  took  j 
the  stores  the  others  could  not  carry,  and  j 
three  months  after  the  departure  of  the  fleet  i 
was  unloaded,  dismantled,  and  set  adrift.  | 


Lancaster  left  Woolwich  on  February  13, 
1601,  put  into  Toi'bay,  and  departed  thence 
on  the  16th  of  April.  On  the  7th  of  May  he 
left  the  Grand  Canary,  and  on  the  30th  of 
June  was  on  the  line.  On  the  9th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  he  put  into  Saldanha  Bay,  now 
known  as  Table  Bay,  the  modern  Saldanha 
Bay  being  quite  a  different  place.  Here  he 
went  ashore  “  to  seek  some  refreshing  for  our 
sicke  and  weake,”  and  he  procured  it.  He 
“  spake  to  them  in  the  cattels  language, 
which  was  never  changed  at  the  confusion  of 
Babell,  which  was  moatli  for  oxen  and  kine 
and  baa  for  sheepe,  which  language  the 
people  understood  very  well  without  any  in¬ 
terpreter  !  ”  When  such  simple  means  suf¬ 
ficed  there  was  little  occasion  to  worry  about 
Kaffir  dialects. 

The  fleet  pursued  their  way  in  prosperous 
monotony.  At  the  Nicobar  Islands  they 
found  upon  the  sands  by  the  seaside  ‘ 1  a 
small  twigge  growing  up  to  a  young  tree,  and 
offering  to  plucke  up  the  same  it  shrunke 
doune  into  the  ground,  and  sinketh  unless 
you  hold  very  hard.  And  being  plucked  up, 
a  great  worme  is  the  roote  of  it,  and  looke 
how  the  tree  groweth  in  greatnesse  the  worm 
diminisheth.  Now  as  soon  as  the  worme  is 
wholly  turned  into  the  tree  it  rooteth  in  the 
ground  and  so  groweth  to  be  great.  This 
transformation  was  one  of  the  strangest 
wonders  that  I  saw  in  all  my  trauailles. 
For  this  tree  being  plucked  up,  the  leaves 
stripped  off,  and  the  pill,  by  that  time  it  was 
dry,  turned  into  a  hard  stone  much  like  to 
white  corrall,  so  that  this  worme  was  twice 
transformed  into  different  natures  ;  ”  which 
is  an  interesting  example  of  how  a  descrip¬ 
tion  can  be  true  and  at  the  same  time  quite 
misleading.  The  “small  twigge”  being  no 
other  than  the  polyp  Virgularia  mirabilis, 
the  leaves  being  seaweed  or  fungus  parasites, 
and  the  roots  being  the  animal’s  intestines. 

At  last  they  reached  Sumatra,  and  Lan¬ 
caster  desired  to  deliver  her  Majesty’s  letter 


to  Aladdin.  The  sultan  sent  a  messenger 
for  it,  but  Lancaster  insisted  on  handing  it  to 
the  king  himself.  And  so  a  grand  embassage 
was  sent  to  take  him. 

Six  great  elephants  thirteen  or  fourteen 
feet  high  came  to  accompany  the  general  to> 
the  court,  where  he  was  received  in  sump¬ 
tuous  style  and  duly  dined.  Aladdin  was 
graciousness  itself,  and  returned  Elizabeth  a., 
reply  in  Arabic.  Lancaster  proved  himself 
an  able  diplomatist,  outwitted  “the  Portu- 
gals,”  secured  the  privileges  he  wanted,  and, 
after  a  run  to  Bantam  for  pepper,  came 
home. 

Before  he  reached  the  Cape  he  was  caught 
in  a  storm  which  swept  away  the  Dragon’s, 
“rother.”  He  tried  to  steer  iris  ship  with  a 
spar,  but  the  sea  was  too  rough.  Then  he 
made  another  rudder,  which  was  also  washed 
away.  Meanwhile  the  Hector  stood  by  him, 
although  in  his  expectation  that  the  Dragon 
would  founder  he  sent  her  captain  his  last 
report.  Finally  the  tempest  abated,  and  the 
Dragon  reached  St.  Helena,  and  with  another 
rudder  steered  for  home. 

The  fleet  dropped  anchor  in  the  Downs  on 
the  14th  of  September.  The  cargoes  were 
rich  ones.  The  trade  had  been  opened  ;  the 
factories  had  been  established.  The  first 
voyage  of  the  East  Indiamen  had  been  a 
great  success,  and  Lancaster  had  immor¬ 
talised  himself. 

He  was  knighted,  became  a  permanent 
director  of  the  East  India  Company,  lived  in 
affluence  at  his  house  in  St.  Mary  Axe,  died 
unmarried  in  1618,  and  left  his  money  to. 
found  a  school  in  his  native  town  of  Basing¬ 
stoke. 

He  was  one  of  Smith’s  supporters,  who. 
under  the  name  of  “  Merchant  Discoverers  of 
the  North-West  Passage”  did  so  mlich  for 
Arctic  exploration.  And  it  was  after  hint: 
that  Baffin  named  the  strait  which  was  after¬ 
wards  to  prove  the  highway  to  the  north,, 
“  Sir  James  Lancaster — his  Sound.” 


ENTOMOLOGY  AT  THE  SEASIDE. 

By  the  Author  of 

“Beetles,  and  Where  to  Find  Them,"  “  An  Evening  at  the  Sallows,"  etc. 


IN  some  parts  of  the  coast  there  are  large 
salt-water  basins,  so  to  speak,  quite  close 
to  the  sea,  the  contents  of  which  partly  evapo-  | 
rate  during  hot  and  dry  weather,  and  leave  a 
broad  border  of  mud  round  the  margins.  This 
mud  is  a  grand  hunting-ground  for  beetles, 
and  you  are  almost  sure  to  take  several 
species  that  you  have  never  before  met  with. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  almost  all  the  mud- 
loving  beetles  are  exceedingly  swift  in  their 
movements,  and  rush  about  with  the  most 
wonderful  activity,  just  as  though  some  ter¬ 
rible  beast  of  prey  were  in  pursuit  of  them 
and  they  were  doing  their  best  to  escape. 
Until  some  little  experience  has  been  gained 
it  is  most  difficult  to  catch  these  little  fellows, 
who  elude  the  outstretched  hand  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  dive  into  a  hole  or  a  crack 
before  a  second  attempt  can  be  made  to 
secure  them.  The  best  plan  is  to  make  a 
smart  dab  at  them  with  the  tip  of  one  finger 
as  they  are  racing  along,  so  as  to  force  them 
partially  into  the  mud.  For  two  or  three 
seconds  they  will  be  unable  to  recover  their 
footing,  and  can  be  picked  out  without  diffi-  ■ 
culty.  Strangely  enough,  the  mud  very  sel¬ 
dom  seems  to  adhere  to  them,  and  they  j 
emerge  as  fresh  and  bright  as  though  they 
had  but  just  left  the  pupal  shell. 

Sometimes  the  land  bordering  the  sea  is 
little  better  than  a  marsh,  partially  drained 
by  a  series  of  dykes  running  through  it  at 
intervals,  and  rich  in  plants  that  one  never 
sees  elsewhere.  If  you  can  find  such  a  spot, 

>  make  the  most(of  your  opportunities,  and 
work  it  as  thoroughly  and  as  often  as  you 
can.  The  ditches  will  yield  plenty  of  water-  ! 
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!  beetles,  provided  that  you  select  those  which 
are  not  directly  connected  with  the  sea.  A  j 
'very  good  sign  to  go  by  is  the  long  ribbon¬ 
like  green  weed  which  is  so  plentiful  in  very 
brackish  water.  If  you  see  this  in  a  ditch 
you  may  save  yourself  the  trouble  of  working 
it,  for  scarcely  a  single  insect  will  repay  you 
for  your  labours.  The  fresh-water  ditches, 
however,,  are  tolerably  sure  to  yield  you  cap¬ 
tives  in  plenty,  and  you  ought  to  be  quite  set 
up  in  water-beetles  before  your  visit  comes  to 
an  end. 

Nor  is  the  fishing-net  only  of  use,  for  the 
sweep-net  may  often  be  employed  with  great  | 
results  in  the  very  same  ditches. 

Reeds  and  other  plants  growing  in  the 
water  itself  are  the  chosen  resorts  of  the 
Donacice,  whose  glittering,  metallic  bodies 
may  be  seen  from  some  little  distance.  Many 
rare  weevils,  etc.,  bear  them  company,  and 
a  few  minutes  of  steady  sweeping  ought  to 
result  in  a  haul  which  will  go  far  towards 
filling  your  bottles.  Look  out  for  your  foot¬ 
ing,  however  :  the  side  of  a  ditch  is  not  the 
easiest  place  in  the  world  from  which  to  wield 
a  sweep-net,  and  a  ducking  is  by  no  means 
an  unlikely  result  of  one’s  exertions.  I  speak 
from  practical  experience,  having  more  than 
once  returned  home  in  an  unpleasantly  moist 
condition  after  a  day  of  marsh-collecting. 

|  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  you  will 
probably  find  bundles  of  newly-cut  reeds 
lying  beside  the  larger  dykes.  These  are 
sometimes  almost  alive  with  insects,  and 
especially  with  beetles,  and  ■will  produce  a 
rich  harvest  if  you  can  shake  them  over  a 
patch  of  bare  and  dry  ground.  A  sheet  is 


better  still,  but  is  rather  too  cumbrous  air 
article  to  carry  about  with  one  when  on  a 
long  expedition.  Some  very  nice  beetles, 
indeed  may  be  obtained  in  this  way,  and,  as 
far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  there  are  few 
methods  of  collecting  which  come  up  to  it. 
The  only  necessity  is  that  the  reeds  must  be 
tolerably  fresh.  If  they  have  been  lying  long 
enough  to  become  dirty  and  half  rotten,  it 
is  scarcely  worth  while  to  examine  them 
at  all. 

,  Such  are  some  of  the  principal  modes  of 
collecting  to  be  adopted  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sea,  and,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
there  are  few  parts  of  the  coast  in  which  they 
will  not  prove  extremely  profitable.  Much, 
of  course,  depends  on  the  weather,  a  certain 
amount  of  sun  and  the  absence  of  easterly 
or  northerly  winds  being  as  indispensable  as 
elsewhere.  A  good  deal  also  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  shore,  but  a  steady  and  per¬ 
severing  worker  will  almost  always  manage 
to  turn  up  good  things  in  tolerable  plenty, 
whether  he  confine  his ,  attentions  to  the 
butterflies  and  moths,  or  whether  he  devote 
his  energies  to  the  less  generally  understood 
but  far  more  interesting  beetles.  Whichever 
group  he  prefer,  there  are  two  points  which 
he  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind.  The  first  of 
these  is,  that  it  is  better  to  work  a  small  piece 
of  ground,  and  work  it  thoroughly  well,  than 
to  hurry  through  mile  after  mile  of  country- 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  more  productive  spot. 
The  second  is,  that  where  one  specimen  of  a 
rare  insect  is  found,  others  are  almost  sure  to  < 
be  about,  and  by  steadily  and  carefully  work- 
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they  have  had  time  to  shift  their  -where¬ 
abouts,  and  so,  perhaps,  to  occupy  more  pro¬ 
minent  positions. 


ing  in  the  manner  in  which  the  first  was 
taken  the  species  may  very  likely  be  captured 
in  abundance.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  return 


to  the  place,  after  leaving  it  for  awhile,  for 
many  insects  which  are  passed  over  at  the 
first  visit  may  be  taken  at  the  second,  when 


FRANK  BUCKLAND. 


is  to  be  lioped 
that  the  name 
of  the  late 
Frank  Buck- 
land  is  familiar 
to  most  of  our 
readers.  His 
bright  and  emi¬ 
nently  charac¬ 
teristic  article 
in  one  of  our 
earlier  num¬ 
bers  on  ‘  ‘  My 
Monkeys  and 
how  I  trained 
them  ”  will 
hardly,  we 
should  think, 
have  been  for¬ 
gotten  by  any 
who  enjoyed 
its  fun,  and 
many  there  are, 
we  feel  sure, 
even  among 
boy  readers, 
who  must  have 
had  a  feeling  of 
quite  personal 
loss  when  it 
was  announced 
in  the  daily 
press  that  the 
genial  and 
clever  natu¬ 
ralist  was  no 
more. 

All  who  came 
in  contact  with 
liim,  or  even 
who  read  his 
published 
works,  espe¬ 
cially  his  “Curiosities  of  Natural  History,” 
must  have  felt  desirous  to  know  more  of  him, 
and  we  confess  that  it  was  with  genuine 
interest  that  we  hailed  the  biography  (“Life 
mf  Frank  Buckland,”  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.)  by 
his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  George  C.  Bompas, 
issued  a  few  weeks  ago.  To  our  mind  it  is 
far  and  away  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
books  of  the  year,  and  we  hasten,  therefore, 
to  transfer  the  salient  points  of  the  eventful 
history  to  our  columns. 

Buckland  was  born  a  naturalist,  though  his 
.godfather  was  a  sculptor.  In  a  moment  of 
enthusiasm,  while  he  was  weighing  the  child 
in  the  kitchen  scales  against  the  family  leg 
■mf  mutton,  Sir  Francis  Chantry  proposed  to 
present  him  with  a  library.  But  beyond  a 

■  characteristic  piece  of  advice,  never  to  be 
without  a  knife,  a  sixpence,  and  a  bit  of 

■  string  in  his  pocket,  it  does  not  appear  that 
Canon  Buckland’s  boy  ever  profited  much 

‘  from  bearing  the  name  of  the  thrifty  artist. 
A  tree  was,  however,  planted  in  honour  of 
the  occurrence — as  he  had  reason  to  remem¬ 
ber,  for  in  after  life  he  “knew  the  taste  of 
the  twigs  ”  full  well. 

The  boy  grew  up  amidst  characteristic 
;  surroundings.  At  home,  the  hall  was  lum¬ 
bered  with  stuffed  beasts,  the  sideboard 
groaned  with  layers  of  iossils,  and  the  candle- 

■  sconces  were  icthyosaurus  vertebrae.  Cages 
of  green  frogs  stood  in  the  dining-room, 
guinea-pigs  ran  over  the  table,  and  occa- 

■  sionally  the  pony,  having  trotted  down  the 
steps  from  the  garden,  would  push  the  door 
open,  and  career  round  the  room  with  three 

■  laughing  children  on  his  back.  Graver  Dons 
were  scandalised  at  the  canon  driving  in  his 
^family  carriage,  known  as  the  “  bird’s  nest,”  I 


to  range  Bagley  Wood  for  moles,  and  nests, 
and  fish  for  minnows  ;  and  nervous  visitors 
would  sometimes  rush  shrieking  out  of  the 
house  at  the  sight  of  a  snake  gliding  familiarly 
down  the  professorial  stairs.  In  the  stable- 
yard  were  foxes,  rabbits,  and  ferrets,  hawks 
and  owls  and  magpies,  and  jackdaws,  besides 
dogs,  cats,  and  tortoises,  and  toads  immured 
in  various  pots  to  test  the  truth  of  their  sup¬ 
posed  life  in  rock-cells. 

Sent  to  school  at  Winchester  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  Frank  Buckland’s  individuality  im¬ 
mediately  asserted  itself,  even  as  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  boys.  He  took  his  share  of 
the  “  funding  ”  and  other  traditional  forms  of 
bullying  with  a  pluck  and  good-nature  which 
went  far  towards  disarming  school  tyranny. 
“  Fat  Buckland,”  after  attaining  the  dignity 
of  “rod-maker”  and  “basin-cleaner,”  was 
permitted  to  settle  down  to  his  chosen  avoca¬ 
tions.  He  made  plum-puddings  in  his  neck¬ 
cloth  (and  ate  them)  ;  kept  ferrets  in  his 
cupboard,  and  sometimes  added  a  snake,  a 
mouse,  a  guinea-pig,  or  a  hedgehog  to  his 
domestic  establishment.  His  rat  suppers 
were  the  despair  of  the  masters  and  the 
delight  of  the  chambers,  and  his  maceration 
pots  at  Amen  Corner,  with  heads  of  hares, 
rabbits,  anu  cats  being  reduced  to  skulls, 
something  to  be  avoided.  At  Oxford  it  was 
tfie  same.  His  rooms  had  “an  odour  of 
physical  science  about  them.  ”  They  swarmed 
with  living  creatures,  and  his  breakfast-table 
was  alive  with  adders,  dormice,  tortoises,  and 
other  disagreeable  things.  His  pockets  were 
filled  with  slowworms,  and,  as  likely  as  not, 
a  harmless  snake  would  be  produced  from 
the  same  quarter.  Tiglath  Pileser,  his  bear 
in  cap  and  gown,  grew  to  be  such  a  scandal 
that  when  the  question  came  to  be  whether 
he  or  his  master  should  go  “  down,”  Tiglath 
was  sent  to  Islip,  with  an  eagle  and  a  monkey 
which  had  also  been  rusticated,  after  scaring 
several  tutors  half  out  of  their  wits,  and 
committing  misdemeanours  which  no  Don 
could  overlook.  But  the  marmots  still  hiber¬ 
nated  in  the  cellar,  and  at  Buckland’s  college 
parties  a  chameleon,  which  used  to  stand 
upon  an  inverted  glass  with  its  tail  round 
the  stem,  convulsed  the  undergraduates, 
especially  when  it  concluded  its  performance 
by  tumbling  head  foremost  into  the  preserved 
ginger.  But  more  of  Oxford  presently. 

He  came  in  his  enthusiasm  even  to  scruti¬ 
nise  his  schoolfellows  with  a  professional  eye. 

One  It - ,  a  boy  with  a  dolicephalous  head, 

used  to  relate  with  a  slight  shiver  that  he 
had  overheard  Buckland  muttering  to  him¬ 
self,  “  What  wouldn’t  I  give  for  that  fellow’s 
skull  ?  ”  Often  he  would  head  a  little  party 
on  a  natural  history  ramble  through  the 
fields.  “  It  was  a  rare  treat,”  writes  one  of 
his  schoolfellows,  “to  walk  with  him  in  the 
beautiful  water-meadows  of  the  Itchen,  into 
which,  on  summer  evenings,  the  bounds  of 
school  imprisonment  were  extended.  He 
knew  every  bird  in  the  hedges,  every  snake, 
shrew,  or  water-rat  in  the  banks,  every  eel  or 
crayfish  in  the  pleasant  streams.” 

Going  to  Oxford,  and  finding  himself  back 
as  an  undergraduate  in  his  old  haunts  of 
Christ  Church,  he  seems  to  have  used  and 
abused  his  special  privileges  as  son  of  the 
distinguished  Canon  Buckland.  His  rooms 
were  swarming  with  snakes,  adders,  marmots," 
squirrels,  and  such  “small  deer;”  but,  be¬ 
sides  these,  he  kept  his  tame  eagle  in  the 
Quad,  with  his  monkey  Jacko  and  his  bear 
Tiglath  Pileser.  On  one  occasion  the  mar¬ 
mots,  having  made  their  escape,  had  to  be 
cleared  out  of  the  Chapter  House  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Chapter  ;  and  more  than  once 
it  occurred  to  the  eagle  to  attend  Divine  ser¬ 


vice  in  the  chapel.  A  breakfast  Buckland 
happened  to  give  chanced  to  become  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  a  great  event.  For  the  marmots, 
who  had  been  hibernating  in  the  cellar,  had 
“thawed”  that  very  morning.  “  There  was 
great  excitement.  The  creatures  ran  about 
the  table  as  entitled  to  the  honours  of  the 
day,  though  there  were  other  beasts  and  rep¬ 
tiles  in  tlie  room  too,  which  in  later  life 
would  have  made  breakfasting  difficult.” 

Having  decided  for  the  profession  of  a 
doctor,  he  left  Oxford  for  Giessen  to  study 
chemistry  under  Liebig.  Here  he  worked 
indefatigably,  as  was  his  wont.  When  he 
was  first  coming  home  from  Giessen  he  was 
importing  a  choice  assortment  of  tree-frogs, 
collected  with  extreme  difficulty  and  labour. 
They  were  enclosed  in  a  wide-necked  bottle, 
which  was  stowed  away  in  the  pocket  of  the 
diligence.  With  the  first  bright  beams  of 
daybreak,  the  intelligent  animals  struck 
simultaneously  into  the  shrill  chorus  of  their 
morning  song.  All  the  slumbering  Germans 
awoke  in  fury  ;  and  Buckland,  who  found 
that  shaking  the  bottle  silenced  the  songsters, 
was  compelled  to  keep  awake  himself  that  he 
might  be  ready  to  cbarm  them  into  silence. 
The  second  time,  though  he  recollected  the 
former  misadventure,  he  thought  himself 
safe.  He  had  merely  brought  a  bottleful  of 
fine  red  slugs,  and  assuredly  he  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  their  melody.  Awaking  with 
an  easy  mind,  he  glanced  at  the  bald-headed 
gentleman  opposite,  when,  to  his  horror,  he 
saw  a  couple  of  his  slugs  crawling  leisurely 
across  the  shining  cranium.  It  was  clear 
that  the  cork  of  the  bottle  had  come  out, 
and  for  once  Buckland’s  aplomb  failed  him. 
He  got  out  of  the  eilivagen  at  the  next  relay, 
preferring  not  to  assist  at  the  elucidation  of 
the  phenomenon. 

He  had  come  back  to  study  surgery  at  St. 
George’s  Hospital,  and  as  his  father  was  at 
that  time  Dean  of  Westminster  and  in  resi¬ 
dence  at  the  Deanery  he  had  the  advantage 
of  being  introduced  to  the  most  distinguished 
society.  He  talks  of  German  University 
education  to  Prince  Albert ;  he  discusses 
chloroform — then  newly  discovered — with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  ;  he  entertains  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  when  the  great  painter  comes  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  monkey  and  the  eagle. 
Full  of  the  new  anaesthetic,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  great  luncheon  party  he  treats  the  eagle, 
the  snakes,  and  the  gold-fishes  to  doses  of 
chloroform.  There  is  a  droll  account  of  one 
of  these  successful  experiments,  which  must 
have  been  more  amusing  to  the  spectators 
than  to  the  victims,  we  *ear. 

“The  eagle  was  sen*;  to  sleep,  and  could 
be  lifted  up  by  his  feet  like  a  dead  bird,  or 
when  half  asleep  was  walked  round  the  room 
by  two  persons  holding  him  by  his  wings. 
One  day  the  eagle  was  slowly  recovering 
from  his  stupor  and  walking  unsteadily  upon 
the  floor  when  Jacko  was  brought  in  to  take 
his  turn.  He  came  in  with  a  suspicious  and 
melancholy  expression,  expecting  that  some¬ 
thing  was  going  to  take  place  ;  but  when  he 
saw  the  condition  of  his  old  enemy  the  eagle 
he  jumped  out  of  his  master’s  arms  with  a 
scream  of  delight,  and  seizing  the  eagle  by 
the  tail  paid  off  old  scores  by  dragging  him 
about  the  room  in  a  most  ludicrous  and  un¬ 
dignified  manner.  .  .  Jacko  chattered 

pitifully,  however,  when  his  turn  came,  and 
then  he  succumbed.” 

In  the  summer  of  1854  he  was  gazetted 
assistant-surgeon  to  the  2nd  Life  Guards,  and 
so  far  as  his  time  was  taken  up  by  his  pro¬ 
fessional  duties  one  cannot  help  feeling  that 
his  powers  were  wasted.  But  his  passion  for 
natural  history  in  all  its  branches  had  got 
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the  better  of  his  medical  enthusiasm,  and 
even  within  the  barrack-yard  lie  turned 
special  opportunities  to  account.  He  was 
once  casting  and  modelling  from  a  dead  mare 
which  lay  partially  dissected  behind  the 
stables.  “  Where  is  the  surgeon-major?” 
demanded  the  colonel  of  the  sentry  on  duty. 

^  Inside  the  charger,  your  honour,”  was  the 
ready  answer.  His  unwitting,  eccentric,  and 
promiscuous  hospitality  sometimes  disturbed 
the  decorum  of  the  service.  One  Sunday, 
at  church  parade,  for  instance,  the  men  all 
burst  out  laughing,  to  the  rage  of  the  colonel, 
who  angrily  appealed  to  the  adjutant.  The 
adjutant,  turning  round,  roared  with  laughter, 
as  did  the  sergeant-major.  A  glance  at 
Buckland’s  quarters  solved  the  mystery,  for 
there  he  was,  just  off  duty,  strolling  out  of 
the  door,  attended  by  Brice,  the  French 
giant,  and  a  dwarf  then  exhibiting  in  Lon¬ 
don,  who  had  come  to  breakfast  with  him. 

Foreign  celebrities  were  always  welcome 
to  him,  whether  savage  New  Zealanders  or 
tanie  Zulus,  hairy  ladies  or  two-headed 
Nightingales.  “  Cheap  Jacks,”  “wild  beast 
shows,”  “talking  fish,”  “elephant  horses,” 
“learned  pigs,”  “edible  dogs,”  “living 
skeletons,”  and  “  fat  women,”  were  all  stea¬ 
dily  patronised  by  Buckland.  It  was  “great 
fun  ”  to  get  some  New  Zealanders  to  lunch 
with  him,  and  still  greater  fun  to  hear  the 
grateful  Polynesians"  offering  to  tattoo  their 
host  in  return  for  his  hospitality.  In  Albany 
Street  his  dinner-parties  made  him  the  idol 
of  all  the  boys  for  a  mile  round.  Chinamen 
and  Zulus,  Eskimos  and  Aztecs,  Siamese 
Twins  and  the  Two-headed  Nightingale,  Julia 
Pastrana  the  Hairy  Woman,  and  Tornati 
Haperomani  Wharinaki,  the  Maori  Chief, 
formed  a  rather  mixed  company,  and  some¬ 
times  slightly  scandalised  the  respectability 
of  Regent’s  Park.  The  fare  was  equally  un¬ 
conventional.  At  the  Deanery  there  was,  no 
doubt,  often  a  queer  menu.  Puppies  were 
occasionally  served,  while  potted  ostrich, 
rats,  and  snails  were  among  the  delicacies 
offered  to  Dr.  Buckland’s  visitors.  “  Party 
at  the  Deanery,”  one  guest  notes,  “  tripe  for 
dinner.  Don’t  like  crocodile  for  breakfast.” 
But  at  Albany  Street,  when  the  secretary  of 
the  Acclimatisation  Society  began  to  experi¬ 
ment,  his  friends  groaned  for  weeks  after¬ 
wards.  Here  are  some  of  his  diary  entries  : 
— “  B.  called:  cooked  a  viper  for  luncheon. 
To  Weybridge  ;  out  fishing ;  cooked  perch 
and  frog  on  the  shore.  Had  some  elephant- 
trunk  soup.”  (The  trunk  itself  was  boiled 
for  days,  if  not  weeks,  without  being 
sensibly  affected  by  the  process.)  A  plenti-  , 
ful  supply  of  roast  giraffe  appeared  when 
the  giraffe-house  at  the  garden  was  burned, 
and  other  deceased  animals  were  occasionally 
experimented  on.  Chops  from  a  panther  two 
days  underground  were,  however,  pronounced 
“  Not  good.” 

But  although  we  are  necessarily  attracted 
by  what  is  most  amusing  in  the  biography, 
we  should  give  a  very  false  idea  of  Buckland 
were  we  to  dwell  only  on  these  eccentricities. 
They  were  simply  the  signs  and  tokens  of  the 
indefatigable  energy  with  which  he  educated 
himself  for  important  scientific  objects.  Hap¬ 
pily  gifted  both  as  a  writer  and  lecturer, 
knowing  well  how  to  blend  instruction  with 
amusement,  no  man  did  more  to  awaken 
public  interest  in  the  matters  he  took  under 
his  especial  charge.  In  the  spring  of  1861 
he  first  betook  himself  to  fish-culture — “in 
a  few  days  there  were  lots  of  men  in  my 
rooms  looking  at  the  fish-hatching  ;  ”  and  he 
was  immediately  placed  on  the  Council  of 
the  British  Fisheries  Preservation  Society. 
Thenceforth — and  thanks  in  great  measure  to 
his  successive  connection  with  the  “Field” 
end  with  “  Land  and  Water,”  for  which  he 
acted  as  natural -history  editor — he  kept  him¬ 
self,  his  experiments,  and  his  researches  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  public.  Light-hearted  and 
playful  in  manner  as  he  always  was,  he 
nevertheless  took  his  mission  in  life  very 
seriously.  He  writes  in  his  private  note-book 
in  1865  “  I  really  cannot  help  thinking  that 


the  Almighty  God  has  given  me  great  powers 
both  of  thought  and  of  expressing  those 
thoughts.  Thanks  to  Him  ;  but  I  must  cul¬ 


very  slow  to  forgive  their  master  for  torturing 
and  murdering  their  poor  little  playfellow. 
Then  there  is  a  laughable  story  of  the  laughs 


Frank  Buckland. 


tivate  my  mind  by  diligent  study,  careful 
reflection  in  private,  and  intense  and  quick 
observation  of  facts  out  of  doors,  combined 
with  quick  appreciation  of  the  ideas  of  others  : 
in  fact,  strive  to  become  a  master-mind,  and 
thus  influence  others  of  weaker  minds,  whose 
shortcomings  I  must  forgive.  ” 

When  he  had  been  appointed  Inspector  of 
Fisheries,  in  the  beginnirg  of  the  following- 
year,  his  dearest  ambition  was  realised.  On 
reading  the  note  announcing  the  news,  lie 
says,  “  I  felt  a  most  peculiar  feeling,  not  joy, 
not  grief,  but  a  pleasurable  stunning  sensa¬ 
tion,  if  there  can  be  such  a  thing.  The  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  utter  a  prayer  of  thanks¬ 
giving  to  Him  who  really  appointed  me,  and 
who  has  thus  placed  me  in  a  position  to  look 
after  and  care  for  His  wonderful  works.  May 
He  give  me  strength  to  do  my  duty  in  my  new 
calling.” 

We  cannot  tiring  ourselves  to  take  leave  of 
him  without  a  glance  at  him  among  his  pets, 
in  the  house  he  occupied  for  so  many  years, 
near  the  Albany  Street  Barracks.  Identify¬ 
ing  himself  absolutely  with  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  these  “  poor  relations  ”  and  proteges  of  his, 
the  notes  on  them  are  alternately  ludicrous 
and  pathetic.  We  have  read  much  about  his 
monkeys  in  his  “Curiosities  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,”  and  he  came  to  have  a  real  affection 
for  the  Hag.  “  When  she  was  lying  in  front 
of  the  fire,  warming  herself,  her  pretty  brown 
eyes  were  always  fixed  on  mine,  and,  when 
writing,  many  an  idea  f  have  obtained  from 
looking  into  the  dear  Hag’s  brilliant  eyes.” 
There  was  a  touching  scene  when  Tiny  was 
bereaved  of  her  cage-companion,  though  it 
must  be  owned  that  the  departed  one  was 
quickly  forgotten.  Both  monkeys  had  become 
greatly  attached  to  Jemmy,  the  suricate,  a 
trisky  little  South  African  beast,  of  a  breed 
something  between  a  big  rat  and  an  ichneu¬ 
mon.  When  Jemmy  was  on  his  death-bed 
Buckland  had  been  treating  him  medically, 
as  he  lay  between  the  fireplace  and  the 
monkey’s  cage.  The  Hag  and  Tiny,  watch¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  curiously,  evidently  mis¬ 
understood  the  situation  altogether,  and  were 


ing  jackass.'  Buckland,  while  he  kept  the- 
bird  in  close  confinement,  could  never  tempt 
it  to  anything  more  pronounced  than  an  hys¬ 
terical  giggle.  One  fine  morning  the  jackass 
gave  him  the  slip,  and  when  it  took  flight 
triumphantly  out  of  his  window  for  the  first 
time  it  treated  him  to  a  ringing  lauMi.  He 
recovered  the  bird,  by  the  way,  and  subse¬ 
quently  it  resigned  itself  and  grew  more 
hilarious. 

He  spent  his  strength  only  too  unsparingly, 
or  at  least  he  tried  his  vigorous  constitution 
to  excess,  and  thenceforward  his  life  was  to 
become  one  of  incessant  bodily  movement 
and  unresting  intellectual  activity.  Once, 
when  he  observed  that  a  little  seal  he  was 
adding  to  his  social  intimates  was  shivering, 
he  immediately  stripped  himself  of  his  fur 
waistcoat  to  wrap  it  in  ;  and  so  it  was  with 
him  all  his  lifetime.  Thus  the  end  came  all 
too  soon,  and  the  generous  soul  who  “loved 
both  man  and  bird  and  beast,”  and  was  in 
his  turn  loved  by  the  world  at  large,  passed 
away  like  the  Christian  gentleman  he  never 
ceased  to  be.  “  God,”  said  the  devout 
naturalist,  as  he  lay  dying,  “  is  so  very  good 
to  the  little  fishes  that  I  do  not  believe  He 
would  let  their  inspector  suffer  shipwreck  at 
last.  I  am  going  a  long  journey,  where  I 
think  I  shall  see  a  great  many  curious 
animals.  This  journey  I  must  go  alone.” 
The  museum  he  left  to  his  country,  the  Chair 
of  fish  culture  which  he  founded,  and  the 
many  important  inquiries  in  which  he  took 
part,  cannot  fail  to  keep  his  “memory  green.’ 
Boys  will  revere  his  memory. 
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N AMES  OF  SHIPS  IN  THE  ROYAL  NAVY. 


IK  1877  the  decision  was  come  to  hy  the 
Admiralty  to  create  a  flotilla  of  swift 
torpedo  boats  in  order  to  meet  the  new  con¬ 
ditions  of  warfare  imposed  by  this  new  and 
fearful  engine  of  war.  The  first  of  this  class 
was  aptly  named  the  Lightning,  and  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  her  name  would  be  at  once  admitted 
by  those  who  have  seen  her  rapidly  shooting 
hither  and  thither  at  the  rate  of  sixteen 
knots  an  hour,  as  she  was  seen  by  thousands 
on  the  occasion  of  the  review  by  the  Queen 
in  1878  of  the  large  squadron  at  Spithead 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
Key,  now  First  Naval  Lord  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty. 

Other  vessels  whose  duties  are  more  imme¬ 
diately  connected  with  this  diabolical  inven¬ 
tion  have  equally  appropriate  names — to  wit, 
the  Vesuvius,  an  iron  torpedo  vessel  acting 
-as  tender  to  the  torpedo-school  ship  Vernon, 
■and  the  Hecla,  a  large  steamship  specially 
purchased  during  the  Eastern  crisis  to  serve 
as  a  torpedo  depot  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Never  did  a  ship  leave  these  or  any  other 
shores  laden  with  such  a  terrible  cargo  as 
the  last-named,  consisting  of  a  large  number 
of  the  famous  Whitehead  or  fish  torpedoes, 
“  spar  ”  torpedoes  to  be  dropped  from  the 
bows  of  steamboats,  and  the  many  and 
various  descriptions  of  gear  and  stores  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  use  in  war.  The  perusal  of  the 
list  of  scientific  instruments  and  apparatus 
as  they  appear  on  the  Hecla’s  establishment 
■of  torpedo  and  electric  stores  would  sorely 
have  puzzled  Blake  or  Nelson,  and,  indeed, 
many  a  later  naval  hero  as  well.  That  mys¬ 
terious  monster,  the  torpedo  ram  “  Polyphe¬ 
mus,”  which  was  suggested  by  the  late 
Admiral  Sir  George  Sartorius,  is  also  well 
named. 

Looking  generally  at  the  names  of  many 
existing  ships  in  the  Navy,  together  with 
.some  of  those  building,  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  of  late  years  something  approaching  a 
system  has  to  a  large  extent  been  followed 
in  giving  a  class  of  names  to  a  distinct  class 
of  ships,  a  plan  which  will  help  any  ob¬ 
server  of  naval  matters  to  form  some  idea  of 
any  ship  of  a  certain  class  hy  her  name 
alone.  Thus  we  have,  all  added  to  the  Navy 
within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  a  “  Gem” 
■class,  a  “Bird”  class,  a  “C”  class  (every 
name  having  the  initial  letter  C),  two 
“River”  classes,  an  “P”-  class,  and  (now 
huilding)  a  splendid  “Admiral”  class  of 
.■steel-armour-plated  barbette  ships  of  the 
newest  type.  This  plan  of  naming,  it  will 
at  once  be  seen,  aids  the  memory  in  recol¬ 
lecting  by  a  ship’s  name  what  manner  of 
craft  she  may  he.  When  we  know  that  the 
“gems ’’are  corvettes  the  knowledge  serves 
for  the  Opal,  Pearl,  Diamond,  etc.  Reading 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  movements  'of  the 
Wild  Swan  or  Gannet,  we  shall  not  expect  to 
read  of  her  turrets  or  armour-plating  if  we 
.are  aware  that  all  the  “  birds  ”  are  small 
vessels,  either  sloops  or  gunboats.  Among 
the  older  vessels  of  similar  type,  weight,  or 
rig  there  is  no  corresponding  similarity  of 
meaning  in  the  name.  The  Devastation  and 
Thunderer,  sister  turret-ships  of  9,330  tons, 
have  certainly  some  affinity  in  name,  and 
they  remind  us  of  the  Dreadnought  and  In¬ 
flexible,  larger  ships  of  a  similar  type.  The 
Inflexible  really  stands  alone ;  she  is  the 
heaviest  ship  of  the  Navy  (11,880  tons),  and 
she  was  the  first  ship  built  with  steel-faced 
armour.  Butthere  is  little  in  common  between 
the  names  of  the  older  ironclads  and  frigates 
■of  a  class.  Some  of  them  have  classical  names, 
as  the  Hercules,  Hector,  Bellerophon,  Mino¬ 
taur,  Achilles,  Penelope  ;  titles  or  historical 
names,  as  the  Monarch,  Lord  Warden,  Iron 
Duke,  Sultan,  Shah,  Rupert,  Raleigh,  Boa- 
dicea,  Black  Prince  (but  only  one  battle — 


By  Odo  W.  Ford. 

PART  II. 

Agincourt) ;  and  others  fighting  qualities,  etc. , 
as  the  Audacious,  Superb,  Valiant,  Swiftsure, 
Invincible,  Repulse,  and  Triumph.  These, 
you.  see,  have  affinity  in  name,  but  they  are 
not  always  similar  in  size  or  construction. 

Now  let  us  see  where  they  are  so,  as  re¬ 
ferred  to  above.  Among  them  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

1.  The  “Admiral”  class  of  steel-clad  bar¬ 
bette  ships  to  carry  breechloading  guns,  viz. — 
Collingwood,  Rodney,  Benbow,  Howe,  Anson, 
Camperdown. 

2.  The  “  Gem  ”  class  (corvettes  without 
armour) — Emerald,  Diamond,  Opal,  Tur¬ 
quoise,  Tourmaline,  Ruby,  Sapphire,  Pearl, 
Garnet,  Amethyst. 

3.  The  ‘ 1  Bird  ”  class,  or  rather  classes,  of 
sloops,  gun- vessels,  and  gunboats,  such  as — 

Sloops  (of  about  1,000  tons). — Penguin, 
Pelican,  Osprey,  Kingfisher,  Wild  Swan, 
Cormorant-,  Albatross,  Gannet,  Seagull,  etc. 

Gun-vessels  (about  700  or  800  tons). — 
Flamingo,  Condor,  Lapwing,  Kestrel,  Griffon, 
Falcon,  Linnet,  Plover,  Swift,  Seagull,  etc. 

Gunboats  (450  tons). — Mallard,  Raven, 
Stork,  Redwing,  Moorhen,  Cygnet,  Starling, 
etc. 

Other  ships  of  these  classes  are  named 
after  fishes,  as  the  Bonetta,  Dolphin,  Flying 
Fish,  Albacore,  and  Whiting  (the  list  has 
not  yet  extended  to  Mackerel  or  Herring) ; 
and  a  very  large  number  of  gunboats,  mostly 
smaller  than  those  named  above,  some  bear¬ 
ing  names  of  insects,  but  all  highly  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  stinging  and  worrying  for  which 
they  are  intended  in  actual  warfare — e.g., 
the  Gadfly,  Wasp,  Hornet,  Bouncer,  Inso¬ 
lent,  Tickler,  Griper,  Grappler,  Mosquito, 
Scourge,  Teaser,  Pike,  Snap,  Pincher,  Bull¬ 
dog,  etc. 

The  “  River  ”  class  of  gunboats,  twelve  in 
number,  are  distinct  from  the  above.  They 
are  flat-bottomed,  so  that  they  may  ascend 
rivers,  and  each  carries  a  “  Woolwich  In¬ 
fant.”  Names — Medina,  Medway,  Dee, 
Don,  Spey,  Sabrina,  Edc,  Slaney,  Tay,  Tees, 
Trent,  Tweed. 

Another  “  River  ”  class  has  also  been  com¬ 
menced,  of  swift  steel-armour-clad  cruisers 
designed  to  carry  a  large  stock  of  coal  and 
keep  the  sea.  They  are  each  of  3,550  tons, 
and  carry  twelve  guns.  The  Mersey,  Severn, 
Thames,  and  Forth  are  of  this  class,  and  we 
shall  ere  long  have  additions  to  the  list. 

The  two  classes  mentioned  above,  which 


SO  much  for  Lumbricus  terrestris.  We  now 
approach  the  subject  of  how  to  use  the 
worm.  As  I  have  before  intimated,  worm  fish¬ 
ing  in  discoloured  water  is  not  sportsmanlike, 
but  either  of  the  following  methods  is  admis¬ 
sible.  First,  where  there  are  many  bushes, 
the  worm -fisher,  doing  his  best  to  keep  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  sight  and  to  fish  up-stream, 
pitches  his  worm  into  all  the  likely  spots  lie 
can  see,  such  as  behind  stones,  near  old 
stumps  of  trees,  etc.,  and  if  he  is  deft  and 
workmanlike  he  will  probably  meet  with 
more  sport  hy  this  method  than  the  ordinary 
fly-fisher  could  hope  to  find.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  cast  more  than  once  in  a  place,  as  if 
the  lure  is  to  be  taken  at  all  it  will  be  taken 
at  once.  A  couple  of  split  shots  may  often 
be  advantageously  placed  on  the  gut  about  a 


have  each  a  common  initial  in  the  names,  are 
the  Comus,  Carysfort,  Curacoa,  Conquest, 
Champion,  Cleopatra,  Constance,  Canada, 
Cordelia,  Calliope,  Calypso,  which  are  cor¬ 
vettes  of  about  2,500  tons  (the  two  last- 
named  being  somewhat  heavier),  carrying 
ten,  fourteen,  or  sixteen  guns,  and  the  Firm, 
Foam,  Forester,  Forward,  Firebrand,  Firefly, 
and  Foxhound,  which  are  similar  gunboats 
to  the  “  Mallard  ”  class. 

Finally  comes  quite  a  new  class  of  fighting 
ship  which  has  recently  been  much  talked  of. 
These  are  the  torpedo  cruisers,  or  Scouts,  and 
a  better  general  name  I  doubt  if  they  could 
have,  as  their  mission  will  he  to  look  out  for 
torpedo  boats  and  act  for  the  larger  and 
heavier  war-ships  of  the  squadron  like  scouts 
or  skirmishers  for  an  army.  The  “Scout” 
herself,  the  forerunner  of  this  class,  and  the 
“  Fearless,”  are  somewhat  smaller  than  their 
six  sisters  which  are  now  on  the  point  of 
being  commenced,  having  a  displacement  of 
about  1,400  tons.  These  two  will  carry  four 
guns.  The  others,  known  as  the  New  Scouts, 
or  “Archer  Class,”  will  be  of  about  1,600 
tons,  and  carry  six  guns,  and  will  be  called 
the  Archer,  Brisk,  Cossack,  Mohawk,  Por¬ 
poise,  and  Tartar. 

It  must  not  he  supposed,  however,  that  all 
new  ships  of  similar  size  and  rig  receive  simi¬ 
lar  names.  Sometimes  no  attempt  is  made 
in  this  direction.  For  instance,  the  Arab 
and  Lily  and  tire  Cygnet  and  Contest  are 
sister  ships  (gunboats),  also  the  Heroine  and 
Hyacinth  (composite  sloops),  the  Warspite 
and  Imperieuse  (steel-armoured  cruisers),  the 
Colossus  and  Edinburgh  (steel  turret  ships), 
and  the  Nelson  and  Northampton  (ironclads), 
which  last  were  built  together  on  the  Clyde 
by  Messrs.  Napier,  of  Govan :  and  all  these 
and  many  more  I  might  quote  are  very  wide 
apart  in  meaning,  the  associations  which  the 
two  last  names  especially  suggest  being  in 
striking  contrast. 

But  although  we  do  love  the  time-honoured 
names  which  recall  and  keep  alive  the  battles 
and  the  heroes  of  the  past,  names  are  not 
everything  after  all.  We  must  still  rely  on 
well-built  and  well-found  ships,  oh  scientific 
seamanship,  on  the  gallant  hearts  of  our 
sailors,  on  the  intrepidity,  the  courage,  the 
.heart-whole  devotion  to  duty,  which  have 
played  so  prominent  a  part  in  “Britannia’s 
story.  ” 

(THE  END.) 


foot  above  the  hook  if  the  stream  is  unduly 
rapid. 

The  next  and  most  artistic  style  of  all  ob¬ 
tains,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  when  the  Avater 
is  clear.  The  gut  is  of  the  finest  description, 
and  the  hooks  or  hook  of  comparatively  small 
size.  The  worms  or  Avorm  should  he  of  the 
most  comely  and  tough  character,  and  they 
are  cast  by  the  fisherman  in  a  precisely 
similar  Avav  to  the  lly,  and  thereafter  Avorked 
Avith  a  sink-and-draAV  motion.  Of  course 
fish  up-stream.  Fish  of  the  heaviest  descrip¬ 
tion  are  usually  taken  hy  this  method  Avhen 
they  AATill  not  look  at  surface  food.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  the  Avorm- tackle  indicated  Avhen  the 
trout  is  said  to  be  “grubbing.”  If  ever  you 
hear  an  old  fly-fisher  complain  of  this,  on 
Avith  your  Avorm-tackle— if  it  be  alloA\red,  of 


THE  TROUT,  AND  HOW  TO  CATCH  IT. 

By  J.  Harrington  Keene, 

Author  of  “  The  Practical  Fisherman,"  “  Fishing  Taclcle,  and  How  to  Make  It,”  etc. 

xiii.— avorm  fishing  for  trout  ( continued ). 
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■course — and  your  success  is  in  nine  times  out 
.of  ten  assured.  Fig.  19  shows  the  method  of 
ibaiting  the  worm  on  Stewart’s  tackle. 


The  attentive  tyro  will  perhaps  wonder 
why  no  float  is  used  to  indicate  a  bite,  or  be 
at  a  loss  to  knew  how  that  bite,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  float,  can  be  distinguished  when 
it  comes.  Let  him,  however,  be  under  no 
■apprehension  in  this  connection.  The  fish, 
when  it  does  take  the  bait,  does  so  deter¬ 
minedly,  and  though  it  is  quite  likely  that 
Piscator  junior  may  miss  a  few  fish  from  not 
■striking  at  the  right  moment  at  the  outset  of 
Iris  career,  it  is  equally  certain  that  no  such 
ill  luck  will  befall  after  he  has  caught  a  few. 
Generally  speaking,  the  grip  of  "the  trout 
reveals  itself  unmistakably  by  two  or  three 
tug,  tugs.  Sometimes  the  arresting  of  the 
-course  of  the  line  shows  its  presence.  After- 
drawing  a  breath  the  angler  strikes,  but  not 
too  sharply,  and,  having  hooked  the  fish,  let 
him  take  care  to  keep  liis  line  taut  on  it,  so 
that  no  slack  line  be  allowed  the  wily  fish 
to  play  with.  Coolly  and  deliberately  he 
.should  be  played  until  the  landing-net  is 
placed  under  its  “  panting  bulk  ”  and  the  fish 
lifted  to  the  regions  of  air  to  be  unhooked 
■and  creeled.  Fig.  20  shows  an  artificial 


worm,  which  is  sold  by  Messrs.  Foster,  of 
Ashbourne,  for  those  who  do  not  like  to  use  the 
natural  worm.  In  no  case,  however,  is  the 
imitation  so  good  as  the  actual  bait,  for  the 
"trout  instantly  detects  the  counterfeit  and 
blows  it  out,  though,  of  course,  in  some  cases 
a  bag  may  be  made.  It  is  of  india-rubber, 
and  looks  likely  enough  to  kill,  but  in  using  it 
■one  must  be  very  quick. 

Thus  at  some'  length  I  have  discoursed  of 
trout-fishing,  and  I  now  conclude  with  the 
hope  that  my  young  readers  may  have  pro¬ 
fited  by  my  instructions.  I  know  of  no  sport 
which  is  at  once  so  free  from  abuses  and  of 
.so  healthful  a  character,  and  even  as  the 
good  Sir  Henry  Wotten  says  concerning  it  so 
say  I.  It  was,  he  confesses,  “an  employ¬ 
ment  for  his  idle  time,  which  was  then  not 
idly  spent,  for  angling  was  after  tedious 
study  a  rest  to  his  mind,  a  cheerer  of  his 
spirits,  a  diverter  of  sadness,  a  calmer  of 


unquiet  thoughts,  a  moderator  of  passions,  a 
procurer  of  contentedness,  and  that  it  begat 
habits  of  peace  and  patience  in  those  that 
professed  and  practised  it.”  “  Indeed,”  adds 
dear  old  Izaak  Walton,  “  indeed,  my  friend, 
you  will  find  angling  to  be  like  the  virtue  of 
humility,  which  has  a  calmness  of  spirit  and 
a  world  of  other  blessings  attending  on  it.” 

(THE  END.) 


CHESS. 

(Continued  from  page  671.) 

Problem  No.  109. 

By  S.  Gold. 

I  black.  I 


White  to  play,  and  mate  in  three  (3)  moves. 


Rowland’s  Problems. 

To  the  eight  new  books  mentioned  on  page 
351  must  now  be  added  a  ninth,  called 
“  Chess,  Fruits,”  which  contains  problems, 
poems,  and  amusing  tales.  Most  of  the 
pieces  are  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Rowland,  and  a 
few  by  Mrs.  Frideswide  B.  Rowland  {nee 
Miss  Beechey),  of  Dublin.  Some  of  the  pro¬ 
blems  might  have  been  more  perfectly  con¬ 
structed,  but  others,  especially  the  self -mates, 
are  very  pleasing.  One  of  the  best  composi¬ 
tions  by  T.  B.  R.  is  the  following  : — 

Problem  No.  lit). 

White- :  Iv — K  R  sq.  ;  Q — Q.  Kt  6  ;  B — Q 
R  5  ;  Kt— K  Kt  5  ;  Ps— Q  Kt  4  and  K  Kt  2. 
—Black  :  K— K  4  ;  Ps— Q  B  5,  K  6,  K  Kt  3 
and  5.  (6  +  5  =  11  pieces.)  White  to  play, 

and  mate  in  three  moves. 


To  Chess  Correspondents. 

D.  M.  (Koenigsberg.) — We  intend  to  pub¬ 
lish  one  of  your  two  games. 

G.  C. — Only  the  Kt  can  be  used  in  order  to 
attack  ten  pieces  in  one  move.  The  move 
with  the  Kt  must  be  a  triple  or  a  quadruple 
discovery.  Place  four  white  pieces  thus  : — 
the  Kt  at  Iv  4,  the  Rs  at  Iv  2  and  Iv  R  4,  and 
the  Q  at  Iv  Kt  2 ;  then  ten  black  pieces  on 
Iv  sq.,  Q  B  sq.,  Q  Kt  2,  K  2,  Iv  B  2, 
Q  B  3,  Q  Kt  4,  Iv  B  4,  Q  B  5,  and  Q  5  ;  and 
move  the  Kt  from  K  4  to  Q  6. — Remove  the 
black  piece  from  B  4  to  Q  Kt  8,  add  a  white 
B  at  White’s  K  R  7,  and  then  the  same  move 
with  the  Kt  shows  a  quadruple  discovery. 


OUR  NOTE  BOOK 


Faithful  unto  Death. 

In  1858  a  man  -named  Gray  was  buried  in 
Old  Greyfriars  Churchyard,  Edinburgh. 
Nothing  was  known  of  him  except  that  he 
was  poor  and  lived  in  a  quiet  way  in  some 
obscure  part  of  the  town.  One  of  the  most 
conspicuous  mourners  at  the  funeral  was  the 
poor  man’s  little  dog,  a  rough  Scotch  terrier ; 
and  next  morning  Bobby — so  he  was  called — 
was  found  lying  on  the  new-made  mound. 
Old  James  Brown,  the  custodian,  could  not 
permit  this,  for  an  order  at  the  gate  clearly 
stated  that  dogs  were  not  admitted.  So 
Bobby  was  driven  out ;  but  the  next  morning 
he  was  there  again,  and  for  the  second  time 
was  sent  away.  The  third  morning  was  cold 
and  wet,  and  when  the  old  man  saw  the 
faithful  animal,  not  minding  any  punishment, 
still  lying  shivering  on  the  grave,  he,  took  pity 
on  him  and  gave  him  some  food.  This  reward 
of  Bobby’s  devotion  gained  him  the  right  to 
make  the  churchyard  his  home ;  and  from 
that  time,  for  fourteen  years,  he  never  left  his 
master’s  grave  for  any  distance.  At  almost 
any  hour  during  the  day  he  might  be  seen  in 
or  about  the  churchyard  ;  and  no  matter  how 
rough  the  night  might  be,  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  leave  the  hallowed  place  where 
his  dead  master  lay.  Bobby  had  many 
friends — one  sent  him  a  weekl  y  treat  of  steaks, 
and  others,  when  the  dog  tax  was  levied, 
were  anxious  to  pay  it  for  him ;  but  Lord 
Provost  Chambers  exempted  him,  and  gave 
him  a  handsome  brass-nailed  collar,  bearing 
this  inscription:  “Greyfriars  Bobby:  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  by  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  1867.”  As  time  went  on,  and  the 
damp  and  cold  of  the  open  air  began  to  tell 
upon  him,  kind  old  James  prevailed  on  him 
sometimes  to  spend  the  nights  in  his  cottage 
at  the  churchyard  gate  ;  and  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Traill,  who  keeps  a  neighbouring  restau¬ 
rant,  at  6,  Greyfriars  Place,  Bobby  found 
other  life-long  friends  who  were  worthy  of  his 
love.  At  the  sound  of  the  midday  Castle 
gun  he  went  to  this  house  for  his  daily  dinner 
for  eleven  years ;  and  here  at  length,  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  January  4th,  1872,  he  crept 
upstairs  to  die.  He  was  buried  by  Mr.  Traill 
in  a  flower-pot  in  the  old  churchyard,  near  the 
stained-glass  window  of  the  church.  The  old 
man’s  grave  was  soon  levelled  by  time,  and 
no  stone  has  ever  marked  it ;  but  it  will  never 
be  forgotten  nor  confused  with  other  graves. 
A  handsome  granite  drinking-fountain,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  lifelike  figure  of  the  faithful 
little  dog  by  the  sculptor  Brodie,  has  been 
erected  near  the  church  by  the  Baroness  Bur- 
dett-Coutts,  inscribed — “A  Tribute  to  the 
affectionate  Fidelity  of  Greyfriars  Bobby.” 


OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

(SEVENTH  series.) 

III.— Fretwork  and  Carving 
Competition. 

Middle  Division  ( ages  14  to  18). 

In  this  case,  too,  some  excellent  work  lias  been  sent 
in,  but  on  the  whole  those  at  the  head  of  the  list 
hardly  excel  the  leaders  in  the  Junior  Division.  We 
have,  therefore,  increased  the  total  amount  of  the 
prize,  but  divide  it  as  follows 

Prizes — 10s.  6<I.  each. 

Thomas  S.  Goodchild  (aged  16),  Bradenham,  near 
High  Wycombe. 

Alfred  D.  Zair  (aged  17),  Arden  Grange,  Solihull, 
near  Birmingham. 

Prizes— 7s.  Gd.  each. 

Herbert  C.  Bolton  (aged  14),  33,  Regent  Street,  Lan¬ 
caster. 

Arthur  Glendeninu  (aged  15),  Bourne,  Lincolnshire. 
Henry  Scammell  (aged  14),  16,  Babmaes  Mews,  Wells 
Street,  Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 

Bercival  Norman  (aged  15),  26,  Vivary,  Taunton, 
Somerset. 
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Certificates. 

.TAMES  Watkins,  27,  Union  Street,  Stourbridge. 

George  Fred  Leicester,  Moorend  House,  Bambrook, 
near  Bristol. 

Frank  L.  Rowe,  42,  Charlotte  Road,  Edgbaston,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Henry  C.  Arrah,  2,  Speldhurst  Road,  King  Edward 
Road,  South  Hackney. 

R.  ,T,  Grassby,  Maumbury  Road,  Dorchester. 

Allen  Hcssell,  27,  High  Street,  Ilfracombe. 

Charles  H.  Iles,  The  Close,  Lichfield. 

Charles  H.  L.  PONFIELD,  17,  Roslyn  Terrace,  Red- 
land,  Bristol. 

Albert  E  Hinde,  The  Studio,  Huntingdon. 

Samuel  Woodman,  draper,  etc.,  TiDgewick,  near  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

H.  E.  Mathews,  18,  Milner  Square,  N. 

GEORGE  Thomson,  Oakwood,  Bddingston,  Glasgow. 

Chas.  B.  Flockton,  Woodleigh,  Worksop,  Notts. 

0.  W.  S.  Thomson,  8,  College  Road,  CliftoD,  Bristol. 

A.  Edwards,  Allerton  House,  19,  Allerton  Road, 
Tranmere,  Cheshire. 

Robert  W.  Lunt,  145,  Strand  Road,  Bootle,  near 
Liverpool. 

A.  H.  Harpcastle,  Clifton  Green,  York. 

George  F.  Mansell,  1,  Brooklyn  Villa,  Mersea  Road, 
Colchester. 

John  Collins,  17,  St.  George’s  Residences,  Railton 
Road,  Herne  Hill. 

Tom  Rowe,  2,  Cavendish  Terrace,  Wellesley  F^oad, 
Torquay. 

Arthur  Ibbitt,  204,  Hanover  Street,  Sheffield. 

Henry  Matthews,  Jun.,  48,  Parklmlme  Road,  Dal- 
ston,  E. 

James  Caterer,  Model  Farm  Cottage,  Shirburn,  Tets- 
worth,  Oxon. 

Edgar  Atkinson,  136,  Egerton  Street,  Oldham. 

Charles  P.  Noble,  73,  High  Street,  Fraserburgh. 

John  M.  Wellington,  153,  Newington  Butts,  s.e. 

Frank  Hadley,  Cambridge  Road,  Moseley,  near  Bir¬ 
mingham  . 

- * - 
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N  INQUIRER.  —  As 
you  live  in  Lon¬ 
don  your  best  plan 
would  he  to  buy 
from  the  nearest 
oilman  a  bottle  of 
Stephens's  mahog¬ 
any  stain  and  half 
a  pint  of  French 
polish.  This  will 
save  you  much 
trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense,  as  it  is  not 
easy  to  make  small 
quantities  satisfac¬ 
torily.  A  good 
common  stain  for 
mahogany  is  made 
by  boiling  two  parts 
of  madder  with  one 
of  ground  logwood 
for  an  hour  in  a 
little  water,  and  applying  the  liquor  when  hot. 
Another  stain  is  made  by  boiling  logwood,  filtering 
the  solution,  and  adding  a  little  chloride  of  barium. 


J.  G.  Turner  (South  Australia). — All  the  volumes  are 
kept  in  print.  We  quote  your  invitation  about  the 
rabbit  shooting,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  case  of 
early  amortisation  :  “If  your  correspondents  aren't 
proud  and  want  real  busliwork,  I  guess  they  can 
just  come  down  our  way  and  help  exterminate  the 
rabbit  pest.  The  rabbits  swarm  in  millions  (fact !). 
Some  men  get  as  much  as  twelve  shillings  a  day, 
and  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  man  that 
has  earned  a  pound,  but  this  is  exceptional.  The 
Government  cannot  get  enough  men  to  do  the  busi¬ 
ness.” 

C.  and  I. — All  applications  for  appointments  under  the 
African  International  Association  of  the  Congo 
should  be  addressed  to  the  President,  Colonel 
Strauch,  7,  Rue  Brederode,  Brussels. 


J.  E.  Hatiierell. — 1.  Gymnasium  originally  meant  a 
school,  for  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge ;  the 
athletic  signification  is  the  later  one.  2.  Dress  the 
canvas  with  boiled  linseed-oil. 


A.  Jones  and  Others. — We  gave  a  long  series  of  articles 
on  signalling  in  our  sixth  volume,  and  you  must  refer 
to  them. 

Stuart.— For  Cooper’s  Hill  College  you  have  to  pass 
an  entrance  examination  in  English  Composition, 
History,  and  Literature  ;  in  Mathematics  pure  and 
mixed ;  in  Latin  translation,  in  Greek  translation, 
in  French  translation  and  dictation  ;  in  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  Magnetism, 
Geology,  Physical  Geography,  and  Mechanical  and 
Freehand  Drawing.  The  compulsory  subjects  are 
English,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Mensura¬ 
tion,  Plane  Trigonometry,  and  the  elements  of 
Statics  and  Dynamics.  The  fees  are  £150  per  year. 
The  admission  is  by  competitive  examination,  open 
to  all  British  born  subjects  between  seventeen  and 
nineteen  on  the  1st  of  July,  of  sound  constitution, 
free  from  any  serious  physical  defects  that  would 
render  them  unfit  for  service  in  India.  Forms  of 
application  and  all  particulars  are  obtainable  from 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  Cannon  Row,  s.W. 

Anxious  Inquirer.— We  do  not  know  the  poem,  hut 
the  “  Little  Hero  ’’  is  by  Bishop  Walsham  How,  and 
can  be  obtained  from  Gardner,  Darton,  and  Co.,  of 
Paternoster  Buildings,  E.c. 

W.  E.  Sperryn.— 1.  It  is  not  usual  for  moles  to  ap¬ 
pear  above  ground  in  broad  daylight.  2.  The  certi¬ 
ficate  takes  the  place,  as  the  medal  notion  was 
found  to  have  objections.  3.  Mr.  Ruskin’s  books  are 
obtainable  from  most  first-class  booksellers.  They 
are  published  by  Mr.  Alien,  of  Orpington,  Kent. 

Astro.— Mere  star-gazing  is  not  astronomy.  To  be  an 
astronomer  you  must  he  a  good  mathematician. 
Tour  best  plan  would  be  to  join  the  Science  and  Art 
Classes  for  mathematics  and  physiography,  and  then 
work  up  through  the  popular  books  till  you  get  to 
such  works  as  those  by  Loomis,  Chambers,  etc. 
The  “Nautical  Almanac”  is  published  by  John 
Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  price  half-a-crown. 

Inquisitive.— Because  the  grammar  follows  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  not  the  language  the  grammar.  The 
comparative  and  superlative  of  good  have  dropped 
out  of  use ;  and  better  and  best,  the  comparative 
and  superlative  of  another  word  having  the  same 
signification,  now  take  their  places.  So  it  is  with 
irregular  verbs,  each  irregular  verb  being  merely  a 
combination  of  fragments  of  different  verbs  now 
obsolete  in  their  complete  form. 

Clan  Chattan.  —  Tke  London  Scottish  are  the  only 
kilted  volunteers  in  London.  You  can  obtain  full 
particulars  by  applying  to  their  headquarters  in 
John  Street,  Adelphi. 

W.  P.  E.— White  lead  is  carbonate  of  lead.  Its  manu¬ 
facture  is  a  long  and  unhealthy  process,  which,  as 
you  could  not  undertake  it,  we  need  not  here 
describe. 

B.  F.  and  J.  S.  (South  Wales.)— 1.  You  must  paint  two 
slides  and  use  two  lanterns.  Show  one  of  the  slides 
first,  and  then  throw  tire  other  picture  on  to  the 
screen  from  the  other  lantern.  2.  What  do  you 
mean  by  “America"?  North?  South?  As  well 
ask  for  a  book  on  Europe. 

Manx. — 1.  The  tails  gradually  decreased,  the.  shortest 
having  been  found  the  fittest  for  the  peculiar  con¬ 
ditions.  2.  All  bond  fide  readers  can  compete. 

E.  Clarke.— The  articles  on  how  to  make  gas  balloons 
were  in  the  third  volume. 

Jolly  Tar.  —  Commissions  are  not  bought  in  the 
Navy,  nor  are  they  now  bought  in  the  Army.  A 
candidate  for  a  naval  cadetship  has  to  be  nomi¬ 
nated  by  a  naval  officer,  and  he  must  pass  an  exami¬ 
nation,  and  is  ineligible  after  he  is  thirteen. 

J.  Crookes. — The  Science  Directory  and  the  Art 
Directory  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensing¬ 
ton.  The  postage  need  not  now  be  prepaid,  but  you 
must  apply  by  letter,  as  post-cards  are  objectionable. 
Inquirer.— 1.  We  should  take  no  notice  of  your 
letter,  as  we  do  not  send  answers  by  post,  so  that 
your  stamp  would  be  wasted.  2.  An  edition  of  a 
book  is  the  stock  printed.  When  that  is  exhausted, 
if  there  is  any  chance  of  a  further  sale,  another  stock 
is  ordered  from  the  printer,  and  so  on.  But  the 
“edition”  may  consist  of  a  hundred  copies,  or  ten 
thousand,  or  any  number  thought  advisable.  3.  You 
will  find  a  “Week  on  the  Thames”  in  the  third 
volume. 

D.  D.  R.— In  the  part  for  February,  1882,  in  the  fourth 
volume,  we  described  how  to  make  a  perpetual 
calendar.  Refer  to  that  article,  make  the  calendar, 
and  find  out  the  dates  for  yourself. 

I.  0.  W.  H.  A. — You  can  recognise  the  arms  of  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgli  by  the  Cadency  mark  and  the 
bearings  of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha. 

A.  H.  W. — The  divisional  marks  on  the  regulator  of  a 
watch  are  merely  guides  to  the  eye,  and  have  no 
definite  meaning  as  to  rate.  They  differ  according 
to  the  maker's  fancy,  but  are  always  equally  spaced. 
T.  W.  Kerr. — You  should  invest  in  one  or  two  of  the 
Cricket  Annuals  for  the  year,  and  select  a  name  that 
does  not  appear  therein.  The  fullest  list  is  in 
James  Lillywhite’s  book— the  red  one.  We  do  not 
answer  questions  by  post. 

A  Sportsboy.— It  is  interesting  to  know  that  you 
found  a  caterpillar  of  Botys  urticalis  under  a  copper 
beech  at>Slough,  and  that  it  changed  to  the  moth 
in  due  course.  It  may,  however,  have  come  to  this 
country  in  the  hammock  you  speak  of.  It  requires 
more  than  one  individual  to  prove  that  the  species 
has  become  acclimatised. 


C.  C.  L. — It  has  been  calculated  that  the  attractive  or 
lifting  power  of  the  earth  is  about  sixty  pounds  per 
cubic  yard,  which  totals  out  in  tons  to  4,231  with 
sixteen  noughts  after  it. 

T.  Varde.— The  difference  is  simply  that  the  tax  on 
spirits  is  ten  shillings  per  gallon,  while  that  on  beer 
is  twopence  per  gallon. 

G.  L.  E.— The  article  was  by  Mr.  Forster  in  the 
“  Nineteenth  Century  "  for  February,  1885.  It  is  now 
republished,  price  threepence,  obtainable  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  magazines,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and 
Co.,  1,  Paternoster  Square.  You  should  join  the 
Imperial  Federation  League  ;  the  subscription  to  it 
is  merely  nominal,  and  it  was  formed  especially  to 
disseminate  such  opinions.  Its  offices  are  43,  St. 
Margaret’s  Offices,  Victoria  Street,  s.W. 

S.  Foster.— The  thirteen  stars  in  the  American  flag 
were  originally  adopted  from  the  constellation  of 
Lyra,  and  arranged  in  the  same  way.  But  why  the 
Americans  should  select  the  lyre  as  a  symbol  we  do 
not  know.  The  stripes  are  the  red  and  white  of  the 
English  national  colours.  There  are  thirteen  red 
stripes,  a  red  one  coming  at  eacli  edge  ,  and  the  blue 
field  with  the  stars  on— one  for  each  State— is  a 
square  of  the  dimensions  of  seven  of  the  stripes. 

J.  Fletcher  and  Friends  —A  colored  plate,  giving 
the  uniforms  of  the  British  Army,  was  given  away 
with  the  June  part  in  1880. 

A.  H.  L.— 1.  The  “Adventures  of  a  Three  Guinea 
Watch”  was  in  the  third  volume.  The  “  Two  Cabin 
Boys"  was  in  the  fourth.  2.  Yes. 

Ivanhoe.  — Why  not  take  part  in  our  competitions? 
Other  invalids  similarly  situated  to  yourself  have 
done  so  with  success. 

T.  H.  C. — Messrs.  Cassell  publish  a  “  Pigeon  Book,’’ 
and  there  is  a  weekly  publication  called  “  Poultry,” 
which  devotes  some  attention  to  the  matter.  But 
you  will  never  get  either  book  or  paper  to  treat  only 
of  one  breed. 


THE  “  BOY’S  OWN  ”  GORDON  FUND. 


WE  are  happy  to  he  able  to  report  that  the  Collect¬ 
in'*  Cards  are  now  being  daily  applied  for,  and 
a  goodly  number  have  already  been  furnished. 

Ours  is  essentially  a  Boy  s  Memorial  to  o?ie  whose 
memory  English-speaking  boys  the  world  over  may  well 
delight  to  unite  to  honour.  Our  Fund  is  intended  to 
be  essentially  representative  of  British  boyhood  —  a 
memorial  raised  by  boys  for  boys,  in  Jond  memory  of  a 
noble  boy -lover.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  boys  of  all 
ages  and  conditions  of  life  will  take  it  up  heartily  and 
make  it  their  very  own.  It  will  be  specially  graceful 
on  the  part  of  our  leading  public  and  private  school¬ 
boys  thus  to  stretch  out  a  friendly,  helping  hand 
towards  lads  less  happily  circumstanced  than  them- 
selves. 

Collecting  Cards  are  furnished  to  all  who,  in  appty- 
ingfor  them,  enclose  a  properly  addressed  and  stamped! 
envelope,  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  recommendation 
from  some  responsible  person.  All  cards  thus  sent  out 
are  duly  numbered,  and  registered  with  thejiOomes and 
addresses  of  the  applicants,  and  thus  the  chances  of  any 
cards  getting  into  the  wrong  hands  are  guarded 
against. 

Donations  should  be  sent  at  once ,  and  all  amounts 
received  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  columns  of  the 
Boy’s  Own  Paper.  Cheques  should  he  crossed,  and 
P.O.O.  made  payable  to  il.  Williams.  Office :  56,  Pater¬ 
noster  Row,  London. 
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Talbot  Baines  Reed, 

Author  of  “  My  Friend  Smith, 


CHAPTER  XIX— THE 
“ SHADES ”  LOSE  SEVERAL 
GOOD  CUSTOMERS. 

It  would  be  unfair  to 
J-  Samuel  Sliuckleford 
to  say  that  he  had  no 


The  next  moment  Blandford  was  clinging  to  the  railings, 
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compunction  whatever  in  deciding  upon 
a  course  of  action  which  he  knew  would 
involve  the  ruin  of  Reginald  Cruden. 

He  did  not  like  it  at  all.  It  was  a 
nuisance  ;  it  was  a  complication  likely  to 
hamper  him.  He  wished  his  mother  and 
sister  would  be  less  gushing  in  the  friend¬ 
ships  they  made.  What  right  had  they 
to  interfere  with  his  business  prospects 
by  tacking  themselves  on  to  the  family 
of  a  man  who  was  afterwards  to  turn 
out  a  swindler  ? 

Yes,  it  was  a  nuisance  ;  but  for  all  that 
it  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  course  that  lay  before  the  rising 
lawyer.  Business  is  business  after  all, 
and  if  Cruden  is  a  swindler,  whose  fault 
is  it  if  Cruden’s  mother  breaks  her  heart  ? 
Not  S.  S.’s,  at  any  rate.  But  S.  S.’s  fault 
it  would  be  if  he  made  a  mess  of  this 
“  big  job  ”  !  That  was  a  reproach  no  one 
should  lay  at  his  door. 

Samuel  may  not  have  been  quite  the 
Solomon  he  was  wont  to  estimate  him¬ 
self.  Still,  to  do  him  justice  once  more, 
he  displayed  no  little  ability  in  tracing 
out  the  different  frauds  of  the  Select 
Agency  Corporation  and  establishing 
Reginald’s  guilt  conclusively  in  his  own 
mind. 

It  all  fitted  in  like  a  curious  puzzle. 
His  sudden,  mysterious  departure  from 
London — his  change  of  name — the  selec¬ 
tion  of  Liverpool  as  headquarters — the 
distribution  of  the  circulars  among  un¬ 
suspecting  schoolmistresses  in  the  south 
of  England — the  demand  for  money  to 
be  enclosed  with  the  order — and  the  fic¬ 
tion  of  the  dispatch  of  the  goods  from 
London.  What  else  could  it  point  to  but 
a  deliberate,  deeply-laid  scheme  of  fraud  ? 
The  further  Samuel  went  the  clearer  it 
all  appeared,  and  the  less  compunction 
he  felt  for  running  to  earth  such  a 
scoundrel. 

But  he  was  going  to  do  nothing  in  a 
hurry.  S.  S.  was  not  the  man  to  dish 
himself  by  showing  his  cards  till  he  was 
sure  he  had  them  all  in  his  hand.  Pos¬ 
sibly  Cruden  was  not  alone  in  the  swindle. 
He  might  have  accomplices.  Even  his 
mother  and  brother — who  can  answer  for 
the  duplicity  of  human  nature  1 — might 
know  more  of  his  operations  than  they 
professed  to  know.  He  might  have  con¬ 
federates  among  his  old  companions  at 
the  “  Rocket,”  or  even  among  his  old 
school  acquaintances.  Yes  ;  there  was 
plenty  to  go  into  before  Samuel  put  down 
his  foot,  and  who  knew  better  how  to  go 
into  it  than  S.  S.  ? 

So  he  kept  his  own  counsel,  and,  except 
for  cautioning  his  mother  and  sister  to 
“draw,  off”  from  the  undesirable  connec¬ 
tion,  and  intimidating  the  maid-of-all- 
work  at  No.  6,  Dull  Street,  by  most 
horrible  threats  of  the  penalties  of  the 
law,  to  detain  and  give  to  him  every 
letter  bearing  the  Liverpool  postmark 
which  should  from  that  time  forward 
come  to  the  house,  no  matter  to  whom 
addressed — for  in  his  zeal  it  was  easy  to 
forget  that  by  such  a  proceeding  he  was 
sailing  uncommonly  close  to  the  wind 
himself — showed  no  sign  of  taking  any 
immediate  step  either  in  this  or  any  other 
matter. 

Had  he  been  aware  that  one  Sniff,  of 
the  Liverpool  detective  police,  had  some 
days  ago  arrived,  by  a  series  of  indepen¬ 
dent  and  far  more  artistic  investigations, 
at  as  much  knowledge  as  he  himself  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  doings  of  the  Corporation, 
Samuel  would  probably  have  been  con¬ 
tent  to  make  the  most  of  the  cards  he 
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held  before  the  chance  of  using  them  at 
all  had  slipped  by. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether,  in  any 
case,  he  would  have  succeeded  in  fore¬ 
stalling  the  wary  Mr.,  Sniff.  That  gentle¬ 
man  had  discovered  in  a  few  hours  what 
it  had  taken  Samuel  days  of  patient 
grubbing  to  unearth.  And  his  discoveries 
would  have  decidedly  astonished  the  self- 
complacent  little  practitioner.  He  would 
have  been  astonished,  for  instance,  to 
hear  that  the  Liverpool  post-office  had 
received  instructions  from  the  Home 
Office  to  hand  over  every  letter  addressed 
to  Cruden  Reginald,  13,  Shy  Street,  to  the 
police.  He  would  also  have  been  as¬ 
tonished  if  he  had  known  that  a  detec¬ 
tive  in  plain  clothes  dined  every  evening 
at  the  “  Shades,”  near  to  the  table  occu¬ 
pied  by  Mr.  Durfy  and  his  friends  ;  that 
the  hall-porter  of  Weaver’s  Hotel  was  a 
representative  of  the  police  in  disguise, 
and  that  representatives  of  the  police 
had  called  on  business  at  the  “  Rocket  ” 
office  ;  had  brushed  up  against  Blandford 
at  street-corners,  and  had  even  taken  the 
trouble  to  follow  him — Samuel  Shuckle- 
ford — here  and  there  in  his  evenings’ 
perambulations. 

Yes,  small  job  as  it  was  in  Mr.  Sniff’s 
estimation,  he  knew  the  way  to  go  about 
it,  and  had  a  very  good  notion  what  was 
the  right  scent  to  go  on  and  what  the 
wrong. 

The  one  thing  that  did  put  him  out  at 
first  was  Reginald’s  absolutely  truthful  re¬ 
plies  to  all  the  pleasant  clergyman’s  ques¬ 
tions.  This  really  did  bother  Mr.  Sniff. 
For  when  a  swindler  is  face  to  face  with 
his  victim  the  very  last  thing  you  expect 
of  him  is  straightforward  honesty.  So 
when  Reginald  had  talked  about  Weaver’s 
Hotel  and  Mr.  John  Smith,  and  had  men¬ 
tioned  the  number  of  orders  that  had 
arrived,  and  the  amount  of  money  that 
had  accompanied  them,  and  had  even 
confided  the  amount  of  his  own  salary, 
Mr.  Sniff  had  closed  one  of  his  mental 
eyes  and  said  to  himself,  “Yes  ;  we  know 
all  about  that.” 

But  when  it  turned  out  that,  so  far 
from  such  statements  being  fabrications 
to  delude  him,  they  were  simply  true — 
when  the  letter  Reginald  had  written  to 
Mr.  Medlock  that  very  evening  lay  in  his 
hands  and  corroborated  all  lie  had  said — 
when  lie  himself  followed  the  poor  fellow 
an  hour  or  two  later  on  liis  errand  of 
mercy,  and  stood  beside  him  as  lie  spent 
that  precious  sixpence  over  “Robinson 
Crusoe  ”  and  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,” 
Mr.  Sniff  did  feel  for  a  moment  discon¬ 
certed. 

But,  unusual  as  it  was,  he  made  the  bold 
venture  of  jumping  to  the  conviction  of 
Reginald’s  innocence  ;  and  that  theory 
once  started,  everything  went  beauti¬ 
fully. 

On  the  evening  following  Mrs.  Cru¬ 
den’s  sudden  illness,  Mr.  Durfy  strolled 
down  in  rather  a  disconsolate  frame  of 
mind  towards  the  “  Shades.” 

Since  his  expulsion  from  the  “Rocket” 
office  things  had  not  been  going  pleasantly 
with  him.  For  a  day  or  two  he  had 
deemed  it  expedient  to  keep  in  retire¬ 
ment,  and  when  at  last  he  did  venture 
forth  in  the  vague  hope  of  picking  up 
some  employment  worthy  of  his  talents, 
he  took  care  to  keep  clear  of  the  haunts 
of  his  former  confederates,  whom,  after 
his  last  failure,  he  rather  dreaded  meet¬ 
ing. 

It  had  been  during  this  period  that 
he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Shuekle- 


ford,  and  the  prospect  of  revenge  which 
that  intimacy  opened  to  him  was  a  wel¬ 
come  diversion  to  the  monotony  of  his 
existence. 

But  prospects  of  revenge  do  not  fill 
empty  stomachs,  and  Durfy  at  the  end 
of_  a  week  began  to  discover  that  there 
might  be  an  end  even  to  the  private  re¬ 
sources  of  the  late  overseer  of  an  evening 
newspaper  and  the  part  proprietor  of  an 
Agency  Corporation.  He  was  in  fact 
getting  hard  up,  and  therefore  putting 
his  pride  in  his  empty  pocket,  he  strolled 
down  moodily  to  the  “  Shades,”  deter¬ 
mined  at  any  rate  to  have  a  supper  at 
somebody  else’s  expense. 

He  had  not  reckoned  without  his  host, 
for,  after  about  half  an  hour's  impatient 
kicking  of  his  heels  outside,  Mr.  Med¬ 
lock  and  Mr.  Shanklin  appeared  on  the 
scene,  arm  in  arm. 

They  appeared  by  no  means  elated  at 
seeing  him,  but  that  mattered  very  little 
to  the  hungry  Durfy,  who  followed  them 
into  the  supper-room  and  took  his  seat 
at  the  table  beside  them.  If  he  had  been 
possessed  of  any  sensitiveness  it  might 
have  been  wounded  ,  by  the  utter  in¬ 
difference,  after  the  first  signs  of  dis¬ 
pleasure,  they  paid  to  his  presence.  They 
continued  their  conversation  as  though 
no  third  party  had  been  near,  and  except 
that  Mr.  Medlock  nodded  when  the 
waiter  said  “  For  three  1  ”,  seemed  to  see 
as  little  of  him  as  Hamlet’s  mother  did 
of  the  Ghost. 

However,  for  the  time  being  that  nod 
of  Mr.  Medlock’s  was  all  Durfy  particu¬ 
larly  coveted.  He  was  hungry.  Time 
enough  to  stand  on  his  dignity  when  the 
knife  and  fork  had  done  their  work. 

“  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Shanklin,  “  time ’s  up 
to-day.  I’ve  told  him  where  to  find  us. 
If  he  doesn't,  you  must  go  your  trip  by 
yourself,  I  can  safely  stay  and  screw  my 
man  up.” 

“  Think  he  will  turn  up  ?  ” 

“  Can’t  say.  He  seems  to  be  flush 
enough  of  money  still.” 

“Well,  he  can't  say, you’ve  not  helped 
him  to  get  rid  of  it.” 

“I’ve  done  my  best-,”' said  Mr.  Shank¬ 
lin,  laughing.  “  I  shall  be'  glad  of  a  holi¬ 
day.  It’s  as  hard  work  sponging  one 
fool  as  it  is  fleecing  a  couple  of  hundred 
sheep,  eh  1  ” 

“  Well,  the  wool  came  oft1  very  easily, 
I  must  say.  I  reckon  there'll  be  a  clean 
£500  to  divide  on  the  Liverpool  business 
alone.” 

“Nice  occupation  that’ll  be  on  the 
Boulogne  steamer  to-morrow,”  said  Mr. 
Shanklin.  “Dear  me,  I  hope  it  won’t  be 
rough,  I’m  such  a  bad  sailor  !  ” 

“  Then,  of  course,”  said  Mr.  Medlock, 
“  there’ll  be  your  little  takings  to  add  to 
that.  Your  working  expenses  can’t  have 
been  much.” 

Mr.  Shanklin  laughed  again. 

“  No.  I’ve  done  without  circulars  and 
a  salaried  secretary.  By  the  way,  do  you 
fancy  any  one  smells  anything  wrong  up 
in  the  north  yet  1  ” 

“Bless  you,  no.  The  fellow’s  pretty 
nearly  starving,  and  yet  he  sent  me  up  a 
stray  £2  he  received  the  other  day.  It’s 
as  good  as  a  play  to  read  the  letters  he 
sends  me  up  about  getting  the  orders 
executed  in  strict  rotation,  as  entered  in 
a  beautiful  register  he  kept,  and  which  I 
borrowed,  my  boy.  Ha  !  ha  !  He  wants 
me  to  run  down  to  Livei’pool,  he  says,  as 
lie’s  not  quite  satisfied  with  his  position 
there.  Ho  !  ho  !  And  he’d  like  a  little 
money  on  account,  as  he’s  had  to  buy 
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stamps  and  coals  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  out  of  his  own  thirteen  shillings  a 
week.  It’s  enough  to  make  one  die  of 
laughing,  isn’t  it '{ ” 

“  It  is  funny,”  said  Mr.  Shanklin.  “  But 
you’re  quite  right  to  be  on  the  safe  side 
and  start  to-morrow.  You  did  every¬ 
thing  in  his  name,  I  suppose — took  the 
office,  ordered  the  printing,  and  all  that 
.sort  of  thing  ?  ” 

“  Oh  yes,  I  took  care  of  that.  My 
name  or  yours  was  never  mentioned, 
except  mine  on  the  dummy  list  of 
directors.  That  won’t  hurt.” 

“Well,  the  Corporation’s  had  a  short 
life  and  a  merry  one  ;  and  your  precious 
secretary ’s  likely  to  have  a  merry  Christ¬ 
mas  after  it  all — unless  you’d  like  to  go 
down  and  spend  it  with  him,  Durfy,” 
added  Mr.  Shanklin,  taking  notice  for 
the  first  time  of  the  presence  of  their 
visitor. 

Durfy  replied  by  a  scowl. 

“  I  shall  'be  far  enough  away  by  then,” 
said  he. 

“  Why,  where  are  you  going  1  ” 

“  I’m  going  with  you,  to  be  sure,”  said 
lie,  doggedly. 

Messrs.  Medlock  and  Shanklin  greeted 
this  announcement  with  a  laugh  of 
genuine  amusement. 

“  I’m  glad  you  told  us,”  said  Mr.  Shank¬ 
lin.  “We  should  have  forgotten  to  take 
a  ticket  for  you.” 

“You  may  grin,”  said  Durfy.  “I’m 
going  for  all  that.” 

“You’re  a  bigger  fool  even  than  you 
look,”  said  Mr.  Medlock,  “  to  think  so. 
You  can  consider  yourself  lucky  to  get  a 
supper  out  of  us  this  last  night.” 

“  You  forget  I  can  make  it  precious 
-awkward  for  you  if  I  like,”  growled 
Durfy. 

“  Awkward  !  You’ve  a  right  to  be  a 
judge  of  what’s  awkward  after  the  neat 
way  you’ve  managed  things,”  sneered 
Shanklin.  “  It  takes  you  all  your  time 
to  make  things  awkward  for  yourself, 
let  alone  troubling  about  us.” 

Durfy  always  hated  when  Mr.  Shank¬ 
lin  alluded  to  his  blunders,  and  he 
scowled  all  the  more  viciously  now  be¬ 
cause  he  felt  that,  after  all,  he  could  do 
little  against  his  two  patrons  which 
would  not  recoil  with  twofold  violence 
on  his  own  head,  No,  he  had  better 
confine  his  reprisals  to  the  Crudens 
by  Mr.  Shuckleford’s  assistance,  and 
meanwhile  make  what  he  could  out  of 
these  ungrateful  sharpers. 

“  If  you  don’t  want  me  with  you,”  said 
he,  “  you’ll  have  to  make  it  worth  my 
while  to  stay  away,  that’s  all.  You’d 
think  it  a  fine  joke  if  you  found  yourself 
in  the  police-station  instead  of  the  rail- 
way-station  to-morrow  morning,  wouldn’t 
you  1  ” 

And  Mr.  Durfy’s  face  actually  relaxed 
into  a  smile  at  this  Hash  of ■  pleasantry. 

“You’d  find  it  past  a  joke  if  you  found 
yourself  neck-and-crop  in  the  gutter  in 
two  minutes,”  said  Mr.  Shanklin,  in  a 
rage,  “  as  you  will  do  if  you  don’t  take 
care.” 

“  I  ll  take  care  for  fifty  pounds,”  said 
Durfy.  “  It’s  precious  little  share  I’ve 
had  out  of  the  business,  and  if  you  want 
me  mum  that’s  what  will  do  it.  There,  I 
could  tell  you  a  thing  or  two  already ; 
you  don’t  know — ” 

(  “  Tush  !  Durfy,  you’re  a  born  ass. 
Come  round  to  my  hotel  to-morrow  at 
'eight,  and  I’ll  see  what  I  can  do  for  you,” 
said  Mr.  Medlock. 

Durfy  knew  how  to  value  such  pro¬ 


mises,  and  did  not  look  by  any  means 
jubilant  at  the  prospect  held  out.  How¬ 
ever,  at  this  moment  Blandford  and 
Pillans  entered  the  supper-room,  and  liis 
hosts  had  something  better  to  think  about 
than  him. 

He  was  hustled  from  his  place  to  make 
room  for  the  new  guests,  and  surlily  re¬ 
tired  to  a  neighbouring  table,  where,  if 
he  could  not  hear  all  that  was  said,  he 
could  at  least  see  all  that  went  on. 

“Hullo  !”  said  Shanklin,  gaily,  “here's 
a  nice  time  to  turn  up,  dear  boys.  Med¬ 
lock  and  I  have  nearly  done  supper.” 

“  Couldn’t  help.  We’ve  been  to  the 
theatre,  haven’t  we,  Pillans  1”  said  Bland¬ 
ford,  who  appeared  already  to  be  rather 
the  worse  for  drink. 

“  I  have.  You’ve  been  in  the  bar  most 
of  the  time,”  said  Pillans. 

“  Ha !  ha  !  I  was  told  Bland  was 
studying  for  the  Bar.  I  do  like  applica¬ 
tion,”  said  Mr.  Medlock. 

Blandford  seemed  to  regard  this  as  a 
compliment,  and,  sitting  down  at  the 
table,  told  the  waiter  to  bring  a  bottle  of 
champagne  and  some  more  glasses. 

“Well,”  he  said,  with  a  simper,  “what 
I  say  I’ll  do,  I’ll  do.  I  said  I’d  turn  up 
here  and  pay  you  that  bill,  Shanklin,  and 
I  have  turned  up,  haven’t  I  ?  ” 

“Upon  my  honour,  I’d  almost,  forgot¬ 
ten  that  bill,”  said  Mr.  Shanklin,  who 
had  thought  of  little  else  for  the  last 
week.  “  It’s  not  inconvenient,  I  hope  1  ” 

Blandford  laughed  stupidly. 

“  Sorry  if  a  trifle  like  that  was  incon¬ 
venient,”  said  he,  with  all  the  languor  of 
a  millionaire.  “Foi’getwhat  it  was  about. 
Some  take  in,  I’ll  swear.  N ever  mind,  a 
debt ’s  a  debt,  and  here  goes.  How  much 
is  it  ?  ” 

“  Fifty,”  said  Mr.  Shanklin. 

Blandford  produced  a  pocket-book  with 
a  flourish,  and  took  from  it  a  handful  of 
notes  that  made  Durfy’s  eyes  as  he  sat 
at  his  distant  table  gleam.  The  half- 
tipsy  spendthrift  was  almost  too  mud¬ 
dled  to  count  them  correctly,  but  finally 
he  succeeded  in  extracting  five  ten-pound 
notes  from  the  bundle,  which  he  tossed 
to  Shanklin, 

“  Thanks,  very  much,”  said  that  gentle¬ 
man,  putting  them  in  his  pocket.  “  I  find 
I’ve  left  your  bill  at  home,  but  I’ll  send 
it  round  to  you  in  the  morning.” 

“  Oh,  all  serene  !  ”  said  Blandford,  put¬ 
ting  his  pocket-book  back  into  his  pocket. 
“  Have  another  bottle  of  cham. — do — • 
just  to  celebrate — settling — old  scores. 
Hullo,  where  are  you,  Pillans  1  ” 

Pillans  had  gone  oft'  to  play  billiards 
with  ilr.  Medlock,  so  Blandford  and  Mr. 
Shanklin  attacked  the  bottle  themselves. 
When  it  was  done  the  former  rose  un¬ 
steadily,  and,  bidding  his  friend  good 
night,  said  he  would  go  home,  as  he’d  got 
a  headache.  Which  was  about  as  true 
an  observation  as  man  ever  uttered. 

“  Good  night— old— feller,”  said  he  ; 
“  see  you — to-morrow.” 

And  he  staggered  out  of  the  place, 
assisted  to  the  door  by  Mr.  Shanklin, 
who,  after  an  affectionate  farewell,  saun¬ 
tered  to  the  billiard-room,  where  Mr. 
Medlock  had  already  won  a  five-pound 
note  from  the  ingenuous  Mr.  Pillans. 

“Your  friend’s  in  good  spirits  to¬ 
night,”  said  Mr.  Shanklin.  “Capital 
fellow  is  Bland.” 

“  So  he  is,”  said  Pillans. 

“  Capital  fellow,  with  plenty  of  capital, 
eh  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Medlock  ;  “  your  shoot, 
Pillans,  and  I  don’t  mind  going  a  sov. 
with  you  on  the  cannon.” 


Of  course  Pillans  lost  his  sovereign,  as 
he  did  several  others  before  the  game  was 
over.  Then,  feeling  he  had  had  enough 
enjoyment  for  one  evening,  he  said  good¬ 
bye  and  followed  his  friend  home. 

But  some  one  else  had  already  followed 
his  friend  home. 

Dui'fy,  in  whose  bosom  the  glimpse  of 
that  well-lined  pocket-book  had  roused 
unusual  interest,  found  himself  ready  to 
go  home  a  very  few  moments  after 
Blandford  had  quitted  the  “  Shades.” 
It  may  have  been  only  coincidence,  or  it 
may  have  been  idle  curiosity  to  see  if  the 
tipsy  lad  could  find  his  way  home  with¬ 
out  an  accident,  or  it  may  have  been  a 
laudable  determination  that  no  one  should 
take  advantage  of  his  helpless  condition 
to  deprive  him  of  that  comfortable 
pocket-book.  Whatever  it  was,  Durfy 
followed  the  reeling  figure  along  the 
pavement  as  it  threaded  its  way  west¬ 
ward  from  the  “  Shades.” 

Blandford  may  have  had  reason  enough 
left  to  tell  him  that  it  would  be  better 
for  his  headache  to  walk  in  the  night  air 
than  to  take  a  cab,  and  Mr.  Durfy 
highly  approved  of  the  decision.  He 
was  able  without  difficulty  or  obtrusive¬ 
ness  to  follow  his  man  at  a  few  yards’ 
distance,  and  even  give  proof  of  his  soli¬ 
citude  by  an  occasional  steadying  hand 
on  his  arm. 

Presently  the  wanderer  turned  out  of 
the  crowded  thoroughfare  up  a  by¬ 
street,  where  he  had  the  pavement  more 
to  himself.  Indeed,  except  for  a  few 
stragglers  hurrying  home  from  theatres 
or  concerts,  he  encountered  no  one  ;  and 
as  he  penetrated  farther  beyond  the 
region  of  public-houses  and  tobacco- 
shops  into  the  serener  realms  of  offices 
and  chambers,  and  beyond  that  into  the 
solitude  of  a  West  End  Sqfiare,  not  a 
footstep  save  his  own  and  that  of  his 
escort  broke  the  midnight  silence. 

Durfy’s  heart  beat  fast,  for  he  had  a 
heart  to  beat  on  occasions  like  this.  A 
hundred  chances  on  which  he  had  never 
calculated  suddenly  presented  them¬ 
selves.  What  if  some  one  might  be  peer¬ 
ing  out  into  the.  night  from  one  of  the 
black  windows  of  those  silent  houses  ? 
Suppose  some  motionless  policeman 
under  the  shadow  of  a  wall  were  near 
enough  to  see  and  hear  !  Suppose  the 
cool  night  air  had  already  done  its  work 
and  sobered  the  wayfarer  enough  to 
render  him  obstinate  or  even  dangerous  ! 
He  seemed  to  walk  more  steadily.  If 
anything  was  to  be  done  every  moment 
was  of  consequence.  And.  the  risk  ? 

The  vision  of  that  pocket-book  and 
the  crisp  white  notes  flashed  across 
Durfy’s  memory  by  way  of  answer. 

Yes,  to  Durfy,  the  outcast,  the  dupe, 
the  baffled  adventurer,  the  risk  was 
rvorth  running. 

He  quickened  his  step  and  opened  the 
blade  of  the  penknife  in  his  pocket  as  he 
did  so.  Not  that  he  meant  to  use  it,  but 
in  case — 

Faugh  !  the  fellow  was  staggering  as 
helplessly  as  ever  !  He  never  even  heeded 
the  pursuing  steps,  but  reeled  on,  mut¬ 
tering  to  himself,  now.  close  to  the 
palings,  now  on  the  kerb,  his  hat  back  on 
his  head  and  the  cigar  between  his  lips 
not  even  alight. 

Durfy  crept  silently  behind,  and  with 
a  sudden  dash  locked  one  arm  tightly 
round  his  victim’s  neck,  while  with  the 
other  he  made  a  swift  dive  at  the  pocket 
where  lay  the  coveted  treasure. 

It  was  all  so  quickly  done  that  before 


Blandford  could  exclaim  or  even  gasp  the 
pocket-book  was  in  the  thief’s  hands. 
Then  as  the  arm  round  his  neck  was  re¬ 
laxed,  he  faced  round,  terribly  sobered, 
and  made  a  wild  spring  at  his  assailant. 

“  Thief  !  ”  he  shouted,  making  the  quiet 
square  ring  and  ring  again  with  the 
echo  of  that  word. 

His  hand  was  upon  Durfy’s  collar,  so 
fiercely  that  nothing  but  at  hand-to-hand 
struggle  could  release  its  grip  ;  unless — 

Durfy’s  hand  dropped  to  his  pocket. 
There  was  a  flash  and  a  scream,  and 
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next  moment  Blandford  was  clinging, 
groaning,  to  the  railings  of  the  square, 
while  Durfy’s  footsteps  died  away  in  the 
gloomy  mazes  of  a  network  of  back 
streets. 

When  Pillans  got  home  to  his  lodgings 
that  night  he  found  his  comrade  in  bed 
with  a  severe  wound  in  the  shoulder, 
unable  to  give  any  account  of  himself 
but  that  he  had  been  first  garotted,  then 
robbed,  and  finally  stabbed,  on  his  way 
home  from  the  “  Shades.” 

Mr.  Durfy  did  not  present  himself  at 


Mr.  Medlock’s  hotel  at  the  appointed 
hour  next  morning. 

Nor,  although  it  was  a  fine  calm  day, 
and  their  luggage  was  all  packed  up  and 
labelled,  did  Mr.  Medlock  and  his  friend 
Mr.  Shanklin  succeed  in  making  their 
promised  trip  across  the  Channel.  A  de¬ 
putation  of  police  awaited  them  on  the 
Victoria  platform  and  completely  dis¬ 
concerted  their  arrangements  by  taking 
them  in  a  cab  to  the  nearest  police-station 
on  a  charge  of  fraud  and  conspiracy. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XVIII.— LENT  TO  A  GUNBOAT — ROUGHING  IT  IN  THE  SERVICE — COLIN’S  TRIALS  BEGIN. 


Early  next  morning  Captain  Blunder- 
bore  sent  for  Colin. 

He  was  seated  at  breakfast  with  a 
bundle  of  letters  before  him — despatches 
had  come  in  a  few  hours  before  in  the 
gunboat  Whitterit. 

“Come  away,  Mr.  McLeod,  and  sit 
down ;  I  have  something  here  that  in¬ 
terests  you.” 

The  captain  talked  in  a  very  kind  tone 
of  voice,  and  poor  Colin’s  heart  throbbed 
violently  to  hear  it.  Why  should  he 
speak  to  him  thus  1  He  seldom  did  so. 
What  could  it  mean  ?  He  had  not  yet 
had  his  own  letters  from  home.  Was  his 
mother  dead?  or  his  father,  brother,  or 
uncle  ? 

“  No  bad  news  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  No  bad 
news,  I  trust,  sir  ?  ” 

“  My  dear  lad,  no  !  In  fact,  it  ought  to 
be  very  good  news  for  you ;  only  we’ll  all 
be  sorry  to  lose  you.” 

“  It  is  grief  of  some  kind,  then,”  thought 
Colin. 

“Bad  news?”  continued  the  captain. 
“  No  ;  to  a  youngster  like  you  it  ought  to 
be  the  best  of  news,  though  you’ll  have 
to  rough  it  in  the  little  Whitterit.” 

Colin’s  face  fell  ;  he  was  going  away 
from  the  good  old  Theodora  ;  from  Mild- 
may,  whom  he  loved  so  well ;  from  his 
“  brother '  Quentin,  and  the  best  of  mess¬ 
mates. 

He  could  not  help  a  sigh  escaping  him. 
The  captain  looked  at  him  kindly. 
“  Keep  up  your  heart,  my  lad,”  lie  said. 
“You’re  not  appointed  to  the  Whitterit, 
you’re  only  going  to  be  lent  for  a  year. 
Poor  young  Buskin  died  on  the  passage 
ofit.” 

A  few  minutes  after  Colin  was  hurry¬ 
ing  below  to  his  mess  to  tell  the  fellows 
the  news. 

“  Ha,  ha  !  ”  cried  Benbow,  slapping 
Colin  on  the  shoulder  in  his  usual  hearty 
mirthful  manner.  “  Going  to  be  lent  ! 
going  to  become  a  stupid- ’numerary. 
Ha,  ha !  ”  But  Benbow  added,  more 
seriously,  “Well,  well,  Colin;  we’ll  all 
miss  you.  Good  luck  to  you,  and  soon 
may  you  return.” 

The  Whitterit  was  to  sail  in  a  week. 
She  was  going  straight  away  across  the 
Atlantic,  southward  and  westward  ho  ! 
to  call  with  letters  and  despatches  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  then  to  run  round  to 
the  coast  of  Peru,  on  somewhat  serious 
business — namely,  to  make  private  in¬ 
quiries  concerning  an  alleged  insult  to 
our  flag  by  the  Peruvians. 


It  was  a  duty  that  required  some  tact 
as  well  as  diplomacy,  and  in  appointing 
Lieut.-Commander  Channing  to  the  Whit¬ 
terit  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  thought 
they  had  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
Perhaps  they  had ;  he  was  a  smart  officer, 
as  we  shall  see. 

She  was  to  sail  in  a  week.  How  quickly 
that  week  fled  away  ! 

And  that  last  night  in  the  little  gun¬ 
room  mess — why,  Colin  could  not  have 
believed  he  could  have  felt  so  “  foolishly 
sad,”  as  he  called  it.  But  he  could  not 
keep  his  heart  up.  He  laughed  at  Ben- 
bow’s  yarns  and  jokes  mechanically  ;  he 
listened  to  Brown  with  his  bones,  and 
little  nigger  Othello  ;  but  he  did  not 
laugh,  as  he  used  to,  till  the  tears  came 
in  his  eyes.  If  tears  had  come  to-night 
they  would  have  been  tears-  of  quite 
another  sort. 

But  the  evening  passed  away  somehow, 
as  evenings  will,  whether  we  be  sad  or 
gay. 

“Lights  out,  gentlemen,  please.” 

It  was  nine  o’clock.  It  was  the  quarter¬ 
master’s  voice. 

“  Shall  we  ask  for  another  hour  ?  ”  said 
Quentin. 

“No,”  replied  Colin;  “let  us  go  on 
deck.” 

So  on  deck  the  two  went  together,  and 
what  a  deal  they  had  to  talk  about  and 
say  to.  each  other,  to  be  sure  !  But  with 
all  this  we  have  nothing  to  do. 

It  was  seven  bells  before  they  parted, 
Quentin  to  get  ready  for  his  watch  on 
deck,  Colin  to  turn  in. 

It  was  hours  before  he  slept,  though  ; 
and  when  he  did  sleep  it  was  only  to 
dream  strange,  confused,  wearisome 
dreams,  with  little  meaning  in  them 
perhaps,  but  very  harassing  nevertheless. 
He  was  back  home  again  in  the  dear  old 
favourite  parlour  in  his  father’s  castle  ; 
it  was  a  lovely  summer’s  evening  ;  in  at 
the  open  window  floated  the  vesper  song 
of  the  robin,  the  pink-pink,  and  thrush, 
mingling  with  the  low  whirring  sound  of 
partridges  in  the  corn.  His  mother  was 
quietly  knitting  ;  his  father,  in  his  easy- 
chair,  reading  the  paper ;  his  uncle, 
Captain  Peter,  walking  up  and  down  the 
floor  as  if  it  were  a  quarter-deck.  Sud¬ 
denly  his  mother  raised  her  face,  and 
Colin  saw  she  was  weeping.  Then  all  was 
dark,  and  the  scene  changed.  He  was 
toiling  'up  inaccessible  mountains  and 
across  interminable  moorlands,  with  some 
definite  object,  lie  knew  not  what,  with 


some  burden  weighing  him  down  that  he 
could  not  shake  off.  And  now  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  deep,  dark  forest,  lost — for 
there  was  never  a  path  and  never  a  mark 
to  guide  him  through  it,  and  the  trees 
seemed  endless  in  multitude.  But  he 
found  himself  at  long  last  by  the  brook 
— the  old  brook  side.  Oh,  it  was  his  own 
dear  old  forest  after  all,  and  here — yes,, 
here — was  the  Latin  grammar  !  He  must 
master  his  gerunds— his  gerunds  in  dum 
and  his  gerunds  in  do.  Yet  he  had  never, 
never  felt  them  so  difficult  before.  Why 
should  a  voice  from  the  forest  sing  out, 
“  All’s  well  !  ”  in  that  mournful  voice  ? 
He  was  partly  awake  now  ;  it  was  the 
sentry’s  call. 

He  slept  again,  and  once  more  the  scene 
was  changed  ;  he  was  on  the  wide,  wide 
ocean  now,  alone  it  seemed,  and  in  a  boat 
— alone,  yet  not  alone  ;  forms  appeared 
around  him,  with  him  ;  there  was  no  wind 
either,  but  the  boat  heaved  up  and  down, 
up  and  down,  in  a  strange  mysterious 
kind  of  a  way,  which  he  could  not  under¬ 
stand  ;  and  hark  !  was  that  not  the  sound 
of  waves  breaking  on  a  sandy  beach  not 
far  off? 

“  Hullo !  old  man,”  cried  Quentin,  “why 
it’s  five  bells.” 

Colin  sat  up  in  his  hammock  and 
laughed. 

“  So  it  was  you  swinging  my  hammock 
after  all,  was  it  ?  But  you  made  me 
dream  ;  and  the  marines  are  scrubbing 
decks  overhead,  that  was  the  sound  of 
breaking  waves  I  heard.  Well,  it  is 
funny.  I’ll  be  up  in  a  minute.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Quentin  ;  “  I’m  not 
going  to  turn  in,  I've  had  an  hour  all 
standing.  Come  soon,  and  we’ll  have  a 
talk  before  breakfast.” 

“  So  much  for  dreams,”  thought  Colin; 
“if  I  were  superstitious  now — ” 

He  really  was  slightly  so,  though  he 
would  not  own  to  it.  Nearly  all  High¬ 
land  boys  are,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
most  wild  mountain  lands. 

Colin  could  not  shake  off  the  feelings 
his  dreams  gave  rise  to. 

He  was  going  away  to-day,  to  his  new 
quarters,  that  in  itself  was  enough  to 
make  the  poor  boy  sad — for  boy  he  was, 
though  it  really  seemed  many,  many 
years  since  he  left  his  home. 

He  remained  on  his  knees  a  much 
longer  time  this  morning,  beside  his 
sea-chest,  than  usual,  and  he  found  com¬ 
fort.  Oh  !  the  comfort  one  has  in  know¬ 
ing  that  wherever  he  may  be,  in  the 
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lonely  wilderness,  or  far  away  on  the 
ocean,  in  storm  or  danger,  or  amid  pesti¬ 
lence,  the  great  Father  is  ever  near  him 
to  appeal  to — to  comfort  him. 

Colin  found  comfort  in  mind,  but  there 
was  an  oppressed  feeling  of  body,  born  of 
his  restless  night  and  weary  dreams,  that 
he  was  unable  to  shake  himself  clear  of. 


three  lines  of  the  conversation  between 
West  and  Colin  on  this  particular  morn¬ 
ing.  Two  hoses  were  being  used,  and  at 
this  moment  one  was  turned  on  West,  the 
other  on  Colin. 

“  Hullo,  Colin,  my — augh — my — bo — 
hoy —  so  you’re  —  augh — augh — go — ing 
away  to-day,  are  you  ?  ” 


seeing  him  going  off  thus,  and  gazing 
back,  somewhat  sadly  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed.  The  Whitterit  was  anchored 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Theo¬ 
dora.  Colin  got  leave  from  his  com¬ 
mander  to  spend  the  evening  with  his  old 
messmates,  and  he  dined  in  the  ward¬ 
room 


Colin  changes  his  quarters. 


He  went  on  deck  and  had  a  sailor’s 
douche.  Captain  West  was  there  also, 
early  though  it  was.  It  was  part  of  the 
regime  he  was  undergoing  under  Dr. 
McGee’s  instructions,  by  way  of  holding 
in  check  his  growing  obesity. 

A  sailor’s  douche  ?  What  is  it  1  you 
ask.  Oh,  it  is  great  fun  ;  you  go  up 
when  the  men  are  washing  down  the 
decks,  and  have  the  hose  played  all  over 
you.  The  donkey  engine  sends  the  water 
too  with  such  force  that  it  is  quite  a 
difficult  matter  to  speak.  Just  listen  to 


And  Colin  replies, 

“  Aaugh — augh  — yes — sir — and  right 
sorry  I — augh — augh — am  for — augh— it.” 

“  Isn’t  this  a — augh — augh — a  glorious 
— augh — bath,  my  bo — hoy  1  ” 

“Yes — sir — it  is,  augh — augh  —  splen¬ 
did.”  And  more  to  the  same  purpose. 

Colin’s  sea-chest  was  lowered  over  the 
port  side  of  the  Theodora  that  same  fore¬ 
noon,  and  he  himself  soon  went  down 
after  it,  and  seated  himself  on  top  of  it, 
for  the  boat  was  a  whaler,  and  she  was 
laden  fore  and  aft.  But  it  did  look  funny, 


Benbow,  as  usual,  was  full  of  chaff, 
Mildmay  happy-looking  and  affable.  This 
good  officer  never  permitted  himself  the 
latitude  of  chaff,  a  good  deal  too  much  of 
which  goes  on  in  the  service ;  but  he 
dearly  liked  to  listen  to,  and  join  in, 
pleasant  conversation. 

Young  Brown  and  Quentin  dined  with 
the  rest  in  the  wardroom. 

Benbow  never  did  spare  poor  Brown. 

“  But  bless  you,  sir,”  he  said  to  Mild¬ 
may  this  evening,  “  I’ve  hopes  of  the  boy 
yet.  A  boy  that  can  perform  as  he  does 
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on  the  bones  is  bound  to  make  an  ad¬ 
miral.  That ’s  Benbow’s  opinion.  Pity 
he  is  so  fat.  Beg  your  pardon,  West.” 

West  laughed. 

“You  make  matters  worse,”  he  said, 
“  by  apologising.” 

“  Colin,  dear  lad,”  he  continued,  “  I 
don’t  know  how  the  old  Theodora  will 
get  on  without  you.  But,  I  say,  old  man, 
you  did  look  funny  perched  on  top  of 
that  sea-chest  of  yours.  Put  me  in  mind 
of  Wliat-his-name’s  picture,  you  know,  of 
the  dog  in  the  flood  floating  away  on 
top  of  his  kennel.  You  looked  just  as 
pitiful.” 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this,  and 
Colin  looked  half  vexed  ;  for  which  Milcl- 
may  was  sorry,  and  remonstrated  with 
the  navigating  lieutenant. 

“  Don’t  be  too  hard,  Benbow,”  he  said, 
“  it’s  the  last  night.” 

“That’s  just  the  thing,”  replied  Ben¬ 
bow,  “  just  the  reason  I  want  to  cheer 
the  boy  up.  It’s  the  last  night,  and  we 
may  not  see  him  again,  for  you  ken ,  sir , 
Scotchmen  never  gang  back.’’ 

“No,”  said  McGee,  “  you  English  chaps 
couldn’t  get  on  without  us.” 

Colin  smiled.  He  had  his  answer 
also. 

“No,”  he  said,  quietly,  “you’re  right, 
Scotchmen  never  gang  back,  they  never 
gang  back — in  a  promise,  they  never 
gang  back  in  their  word,  they  never  gang- 
back  if  they  meet  a  foe.  They  didn’t 
gang  back  at  Bannockburn,  Benbow,  did 
they  ?  I  almost  forget,  but  if  my  memory 
serves  me  it  was  the  other  party  that 
suddenly  remembered  they  had  an  en¬ 
gagement  down  south.” 

Everybody  was  pleased  at  this  sally, 
for  though  he  was  well  liked  on  board, 
Benbow  was  so  constantly  chaffing  other 
people  that  nobody  was  sorry  when  he 
had  his  own  toes  trodden  on. 

Lieutenant  Mildmay  went  on  shope 
with  Colin  after  dinner  to  stretch  his 
legs,  as  lie  called  it.  They  went  early, 
about  eight  o’clock.  But  the  moon  was 
well  up  all  the  hills  and  'braes,  and  the 
little  town  itself  seemed  to  slumber  be¬ 
neath  the  gauze-like  veil  it  had  drawn 
over  them.  Only  the  fort  stood  out  bold 
and  clear,  and  the  far-off'  peak  of  Diana, 
while  all  the  sea  was  a-shimmer  in  the 
golden  light.  It  was,  as  Byron  says,  “  a 
goodly  night.” 

“  Now  for  a  good  walk,”  said  the  lieu¬ 
tenant.  “  I  feel  young  again,  my  lad, 
when  I  get  my  legs  on  the  solid  land. 
One  has  no  more  exercise  on  board  a 
ship  than  a  bird  has  in  a  cage.  What 
say  you  to  get  right  away  up  the  hill, 
and  half-way  to  Longwood  1  ” 

“Just  what  I  should  like,”  replied 
Colin. 

Away  they  went  side  by  side,  youth 
and  manhood,  the  sailor  youth  and  his 
sea-daddy.  And  really  Lieutenant  Mild¬ 
may  had  been  all  a  sea-dad  to  Colin.  Pie 
had  been  to  him  everything  that  his 
PTncle  Peter  could  have  wished  him  to 
be,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  there 
was  more  in  Mildmay’s  wish  for  a  walk 
to-night  than  the  simple  stretching  of 
his  legs.  For  he  wanted  to  have  a  part¬ 
ing  word  with  Colin. 

They  sat  down  together  on  the  edge  of 
a  rock,  the  town  far  beneath  them,  and 
away  beyond  the  moon-gilded  sea,  and 
the  ships  with  their  port  lights  only  half 
visible,  so  bright  was  the  moonlight. 

When  they  rose  to  go, 

“Well,”  said  Mildmay,  “you’ll  do  as 
I’ve  told  you,  I  know.  And  I  have  a 
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strange  presentiment  you  will  find  my 
daughter.  The  Theodora  may  be  round 
Lima  way.  We  are  on  special  service, 
ready  to  go  anywhere,  but  we  may  never 
go  that  length.” 

“  I’ll  do  what  you’ve  told  me,  sir,  and 
I’ve  you  to  thank  for  all  I  know  of  ser¬ 
vice.  I  just  feel  now  as  if  I  were  going 
out  into  theAvorld  again — alone.  I’m  sure 
I  shall  not  be  happy.  But  I’ll  try  to  be 
so.” 

“  No,  you  mustn’t  try.  Remember  the 
words  of  President  Nott,  ‘Don’t  try  to 
be  happy.  Happiness  is  a  shy  nymph, 
and  if  you  chase  her  she  will  fly  from 
you.  But  go  quietly  on  and  do  your 
duty,  and  she  will  come  to  you.’  ” 

“I’ll  do  my  duty,  sir.” 

“  I  know  you  will,  boy.  And  now  let 
us  go  below.” 

*  -k  *  * 

The  happiness  and  comfort  of  the 
officers  and  crew  of  a  ship  in  the  service 
depend  in  a  very  large  degree  upon  its 
commander. 

We  know  by  this  time  what  sort  of  a 
person  Captain  Blunderbore  was.  By  no 
means  a  very  dashing  character, .  some¬ 
times  apt  to  be  cross  or  snappish,  but 
withal  simple-minded  and  good  at  heart. 
Commander  Channing*  was  an  officer  of 
quite  another  sort.  Happily  there  are  few 
like  him  in  the  Royal  Navy.  But  there  are 
some  at  least,  and — who  knows  1 — they 
may  do  good  indirectly,  for  those  who 
have  to  serve  under  them  soon  come  to 
know  that  life  in  the  navy  is  not  all 
couleur  de  rose ,  and  so  they  learn  to  do 
their  duty  even  under  difficulties. 

Being  transposed  to  a  small  gunboat 
like  the  Whitterit  was  a  sad  trial  for 
Colin.  Bad  boy  that  he  was  ;  I  fear  he 
went  on  board  her  with  no  very  amiable 
feelings. 

Well,  it  was  a  great  change  for  him. 
His  career  in  the  service  had  been  but  a 
short  one,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  also  a 
happy  one,  and  the  ships  he  had  served 
in  were  both  large  and  comfortable. 

The  Whitterit  was  a  sturdy  little  gun¬ 
boat,  blit  she  was  wondrous  small.  Her 
armament  was  but  three  guns  ;  a  man 
with  long  legs  could  have  stepped  easily 
from  the  thwart  of  a  boat  on  to  her 
deck. 

Nevertheless  she  was  very  fleet.  She 
was  built  for  speed,  and  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  previous  to  her  present  commis¬ 
sion  as  a  despatch-boat  on  different 
stations. 

Her  gunroom  was  her  wardroom  ;  abaft 
this  was  the  commander’s  cabin. 

Colin’s  new  messmates  would  be  but 
three,  the  surgeon,  a  junior  lieutenant, 
and  an  assistant  paymaster. 

Much  to  our  hero’s  horror,  he  found 
that  the  whole  vessel  was  overrun  with 
gigantic  cockroaches.  The  Whitterit  had 
been  home,  it  is  true,  but  not  long  enough 
to  get  rid  of  these  awful  pests.  With  the 
exception  of  the  clerk,  the  others,  includ¬ 
ing  the  commander,  had  been  “  ship¬ 
mates”  with  these  unsavoury  creatures 
befoi-e.  So  Colin  was  laughed  at  when 
he  expressed  his  loathing  of  such  ques¬ 
tionable  companionship  the  first  night. 
It  was  during  one  of  their  periodical 
rushes,  when  they'  crowd  out  suddenly 
almost  as  thick  as  locusts,  covering  the 
bulkheads  almost  black.  On  these  occa¬ 
sions  they  are  literally  in  thousands— I 
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might  say  tens  of  thousands.  One  or 
two  of  these  monsters  flew  against  Colin’s 
face  and  neck,  and  he  shuddered  at  the 
contact. 

Before  he  was  three  days  at  sea  he  dis¬ 
covered  there  were  worse  things  than 
cockroaches  on  board  this,  merry  wee 
Whitterit — scorpions  to  wit.  Old  sailors 
think  nothing  of  these,  or  even  of  centi¬ 
pedes,  but  Colin  was  not  yet  hardened  to 
them. 

So  great  was  his  dread  of  these  creepy- 
creepies  that  for  nights  and  nights  he 
hardly  slept  a  wink,  and  when  he  did  he 
awoke  with  a  start  and  a  half-fright¬ 
ened  scream.  He  was  ashamed  of  him¬ 
self,  but  he  could  not  help  it. 

About  a  week  after  Colin  joined  the 
Whitterit  the  weather  became  very  bois¬ 
terous  indeed ;  she  had  been  under  sail 
nearly  all  this  time.  Nor  was  any 
attempt  made  to  ease  her  when  it  came 
on  to  blow.  Considering  the  strength  of 
wind  and  the  awful  force  of  the  seas  that 
tumbled  on  board  with  the  weight  of 
avalanches,  the  Whitterit  was  really 
doing  very  well  indeed.  But  she  almost 
lived  under  water.  Neither  officers  nor 
men  were  ever  dry  on  deck,  while  down 
below  everything  was  as  comfortless  as 
it  well  could  be.  The  little  wardroom 
was  nearly  always  dark,  and  the  green 
seas  washing  across  the  skylight  win¬ 
dows  had  a  most  depressing  effect  upon 
the  nerves. 

Colin  had  to  keep  watch  at  night  with¬ 
out  either  oilskin  or  sou’-wester — the 
latter  is  most  useful — so  he  was  always, 
drenched  to  the  skin.  One  night  he 
turned  into  his  hammock  quite  cold  as. 
well  as  wet — indeed,  his  teeth  were  chat¬ 
tering. 

Next  morning  he  was  in  a  fever,  head 
aching,  eyes  and  skin  burning,  but  cold 
withal.  He  would  have  got  up,  but  the 
surgeon  advised  him  to  go  on  the  sick- 
list. 

“  I’ll  try,”  said  the  doctor,  “  to  make  it 
all  right  with  the  commander.” 

Colin  looked  at  the  surgeon’s  serious 
face  in  mute  surprise. 

The  doctor  answered  the  look.  “  You’re 
astonished,”  he  said,  with  a  kind  of  forced 
laugh,  “  that  I  should  talk  thus.” 

“Our  Dr.  McGee,”  replied  Colin,  “was: 
master  of  his  duties,  master  of  himself, 
and  master  of  his  patients.” 

“  Perhaps,”  replied  the  surgeon,  colour¬ 
ing  slightly  ;  “  but  our  commander  is . 
master  here,  and  monarch  of  all  he  sur¬ 
veys.  I’m  sorry — it  isn’t  my  fault,  and 
I  don’t  think  perhaps  he  means  to  be 
harsh,  but  he  is,  and  I  shan’t  be  sorry 
when  I  quit  the  little  ship.” 

“  I’ll  do  my  duty,”  said  Colin,  with 
sparkling  eyes,  “  and  then  I  fear  no  one.” 

The  doctor  laughed.  “  Your  duty  at 
present,”  he  said,  “  is  to  lie  there.” 

Then  he  went  on  deck.  Two  hours 
afterwards  he  came  back.  He  was  almost 
pitched  headlong-  into  the  steerage  where 
the  hammock  hung,  and  a  great  green 
sea  followed  him. 

“  The  captain,”  said  the  doctor,  “insists 
upon  seeing  you.  Is  it  possible,  think — ” 

Before  he  had  finished  his  sentence 
Colin  had  swung  himself  on  to  the  deck 
and  stood  there  swaying  about  and  hold¬ 
ing  on  by  the  hammock -lashings. 

When  the  ship  steadied  a  little  more  he 
managed  to  reach  his  sea-chest  and 
dressed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  was 
in  the  commander’s  cabin.  By  no  means 
an  unpleasant  face  had  the  commander, 
but  there  always  hovered  around  his . 
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mouth  when,  talking  to  his  inferior  officers, 
a  sarcastic,  unbelieving  kind  of  a  smile. 

“  So,  Mr.  McLeod,”  he  said,  with  a 
laugh,  “the  weather  is  rather  bad  for 
you  ?  Gone  on  the  sick-list,  eh  1  ” 

“  Sir,”  replied  Colin,  “  Dr.  Johnson  put 
me  on  the  list  because  I  feel  ill.” 


“  Feel  ill,  eh  ?  Well,  let  me  tell  you 
this,  youngster :  you  don’t  look  ill,  and 
I’ll  have  no  malingering  on  this  ship 
while  I  am  her  commander.” 

One  half  of  this  cruel  little  speech  was 
lost  on  Colin.  His  head  swam  with  sud¬ 
den  faintness,  the  cabin  and  commander 


appeared  to  sail  round  him,  and  he 
would  have  fallen  had  not  the  surgeon, 
who  was  close  behind,  caught  him  in  his 
arms. 

When  he  recovered  consciousness  he 
was  in  his  hammock. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


The  story  of  Daniel  Boone  is  so  remarkable 
that  it  is  difficult  to  realise  we  are  not 
dealing  with  a  romance.  The  adventures  and 
feats  of  woodcraft  are  so  extraordinary,  and 
the  char®, ter  of  the  simple  son  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  throughout  his  long  life  is  so  pious  and 
true,  that  we  are  tempted  to  treat  the  pioneer 
of  Kentucky  as  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  “founded  on  facts.”  Boone,  how¬ 
ever,  was  no  hero  of  fiction.  He  was  not  only 
the  patriarch  of  backwoodsmen,  but  he  holds 
a  far  higher  place  in  the  history  of  his  country 
as  her  “pioneer” — the  first  to  move  out 
of  the  thirteen  States  of  the  seaboard  to  that 
unexplored  country  in  the  west  which  now 
forms  the  bulk  and  the  strength  of  the  Re¬ 
public. 

He  was  born  in  Buck’s  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  on  February  11,  1735.  His  father  was 
Squire  Boone,  the  son  of  George  Boone,  who  ft 
in  1717  emigrated  from  Exeter.  When 
Daniel  was  about  ten  years  old  his  father 
moved  down  to  Holman’s  Ford  on  the  Yadkin 
River  in  North  Carolina.  The  education  he 
received  may  be  described  as  purely  a  Biblical 
one.  There  were  not  many  books  in  those 
days  in  an  American  backwoodsman’s  hut, 
or  in  a  bush  school,  but  the  Boones  belonged 
to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  with  them  the 
one  book  was  always  present.  If  Daniel 
Boone  had  little  book  learning,  he  had  “the 
forest  primeval”  to  teach  what  to  him  was  of 
equal  value,  and  of  that  teaching  he  fully 
availed  himself. 

Before  he  was  ten  years  old  he  was  tho¬ 
roughly  versed  in  .all  the  ways  of  woodcraft. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Yadkin  he  fell  in  love 
with  Rebecca  Bryan,  and  in  1755  he  married 
her  and  built  a  house  of  his  own.  This  was 
his  second  hut,  the  first  he  built  when  he  was 
quite  a  lad  as  a  retreat  during  his  hunting 
excursions  into  the  forest. 

The  house  was  built  of  logs  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  for  some  years  Boone  lived  in  it  the 
ordinary  settler’s  life.  The  life  was  a  busy 
and  a  pleasant  one.  The  family  had  to  do 
everything  for  itself.  A  block  of  wood  with 
a  hole  burnt  out  of  it  gave  a  mortar,  and 
another  block  furnished  the  pestle  with  which 
the  flour  was  pounded  from  the  corn  when 
the  querns  used  by  the  Redskins  were  not 
available.  The  sheep  were  sheared  for  their 
wool,  and  the  plants  macerated  for  their  flax, 
and  in  a  rough  sort  of  loom  the  housewife 
wove  her  own  cloth  with  a  linen  warp  and  a 
woollen  woof.  Troughs  were  sunk  and  filled 
with  bark  and  lye,  and  the  men  tanned 
the  deerskins  into  leather.  The  men  built 
the  hut,  and  found  the  materials  for  food  and 
clothing,  the  women  did  the  spinning  and 
weaving  and  milking  and  cooking  and  all  the 
indoor  duties. 

With  the  Indians  always  lurking  round, 
the  log  hut  was  practically  a  fortress,  and  it 
was  built  and  managed  as  such.  Every 
person  in  it  had  his  or  her  place  in  case  of 
an  attack,  and  even  the  lads  of  twelve  years 
old  had  each  his  loophole  and  his  rifle. 
As  the  forests  teemed  with  game  but  few 
domestic  animals  were  kept,  and  the  daily 
dinner  was  provided  by  the  gun.  Skill  in 
the  use  of  firearms  was  thus  acquired  very 
early  in  life,  and  constant  practice  made  per¬ 
fect.  Holiday  gatherings  partook  of  the 
“Wappenshaw”  character,  in  which  rifle¬ 
shooting  played  an  important  part. 


HEBQES  OF  THE  BACKWOODS. 

VI. — DANIEL  BOONE. 

One  of  these  trials  of  skill  was  that  known 
as  driving  the  nail — at  forty  paces.  A  nail 
was  driven  into  the  target  for  a  little  over 
half  its  length  with  a  hammer,  and  for  the 
rest  of  its  length  with  rifle  bullets.  To  move 
the  nail  it  had  to  be  shot  fairly  on  the  head, 
and  this  was  done  on  an  average  once  out  of 
every  three  attempts.  Another  test  of  marks¬ 
manship  was  shooting  oranges  as  they  were 
thrown  across  an  open  doorway ;  another 
was  the  squirrel  barking  practised  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  skin  being  injured,  which  we  will 
let  an  eye-witness  describe  as  he  saw  it 
performed  by  Boone  himself.  “We  moved 
not  a  step  from  the  place,  for  the  squirrels 
were  so  thick  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  go 
after  them.  Boone  pointed  to  one  of  these 
animals  which  had  observed  us,  and  was 
crouched  on  a  tree  about  fifty  paces  distant, 
and  bade  me  mark  well  where  the  ball  should 
hit.  He  raised  his  piece  gradually,  until  the 
bead,  or  sight  of  the  barrel,  was  brought  to  a 
line  with  the  spot  he  intended  to  strike.  The 
whip-like  report  resounded  through  the  woods 
and  along  the  hills  in  repeated  echoes.  Judge 
of  my  surprise  when  I  perceived  that  the  ball 
had  bit  the  piece  of  bark  immediately  under¬ 
neath  the  squirrel,  and  shivered  it  into  splin¬ 
ters,  the  concussion  produced  by  which  had 
killed  the  animal  and  sent  it  whirling  through 
the  air  as  if  it  had  been  blown  up  by  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  a  powder  magazine.”  Snuffing 
•  the  candle  was  another  performance  fre¬ 
quently  indulged  in,  the  point  of  the  game 
being  that  the  candle  had  to  be  snuffed  with¬ 
out  being  extinguished.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  some  of  the  feats  of  marks¬ 
manship  accomplished  by  these  backwoods¬ 
men  at  short  distances  are  almost  incredible 
when  we  consider  that  they  were  kept  in 
practice  by  such  amusements  as  these,  and 
that  they  had  daily  to  go  out  and  shoot  their 
dinner  with  as  much  coolness  and  deliberation 
as  the  housekeeper  now  orders  it  from  the 
butcher.  Boone,  however,  was  not  to  spend 
his  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Yadkin.  He 
was  to  open  up  the  “  Far  West,”  which  in  his 
days  meant  Kentucky. 

The  first  to  visit  Kentucky,  then  known 
under  its  Indian  form  of  Kain-tuclc-ee,  was 
Jamie  McBride,  who  cut  his  name  on  a  tree, 
and,  like  the  Scotchman  of  Joe  Miller’s 
orchard,  went  “bock  agen.”  The  next  to 
make  his  way  across  the  Alleghanies  was 
John  Finley,  who  in  1767  saw  from  the 
mountain  range  at  Cumberland  Gap  the 
rolling  plains  with  their  herds  of  deer  and 
buffalo.  Finley  returned  to  North  Carolina 
and  told  the  story  of  his  adventures. 

An  exploring  party  was  formed  to  cross  the 
mountains  and  select  a  site  for  a  new  settle¬ 
ment.  The  party  consisted  of  six  picked  men, 
Boone,  Finley,  Stewart,  Holden,  Moncey, 
and  Cool.  They  started  in  May,  1769. 
“  Daniel  Boone’s  First  View  of  Kentucky,” 
that  famous  old  engraving  found  on  so  many 
American  cottage  walls,  represents  the  pioneer 
in  full  costume  contemplating  the  landscape 
from  the  Cumberland  Ridge. 

On  the  22nd  of  December  the  party  divided, 
Boone  and  Stewart  going  off  by  themselves. 
As  they  were  passing  through  a  cane  brake 
the  Indians  surprised  and  captured  them. 
Boone  was  the  most  placid  of  men.  Seeing 
escape  impossible,  although  the  Redskins 
were  only  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  he 


immediately  set  to  work  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  his  captors,  and  with  his  rifle 
supplied  them  with  food. 

For  seven  days  the  Indians  marched  their 
prisoners  to  the  west.  Each  night  was  spent 
around  the  camp  fire,  and,  deceived  by  the 
apparent  contentment  of  Boone  and  the  readi¬ 
ness  to  please  displayed  by  Stewart,  the  watch 
ou  the  captives  became  each  night  less  vigilant. 
On  the  seventh  night  Boone  caught  all  the 
Redskins  asleep,  and  quietly  woke  Stewart. 
Making  their  way  stealthily  out  of  the  camp, 
they  got  clear  off  into  the  woods,  and  safely 
reached  their  old  camp,  which  they  found 
deserted,  for  Finley  and  his  party  were  never 
heard  of  again.  Here  they  were  soon  joined 
by  Boone’s  brother  and  another  adventurer 
that  had  come  in  search  of  them. 

The  four  men  camped  together,  and 
the  explorations  and  hunting  expeditions 
were  resumed.  Not  for  long,  however, 
as  Stewart  was  soon  afterwards  shot  in 
an  ambuscade,  tomahawked,  and  scalped,, 
Boone  escaping  the  same  fate  by  his  swift¬ 
ness  of  foot.  The  news  that  the  Indians 
were  up  around  them  proved  too  much  for 
the  third  hunter,  and  he  went  back,  leaving 
the  Boone  brothers  alone  in  the  woods. 

He  never  reached  the  Yadkin.  A  skeleton 
and  some  pieces  of  clothing  were  found  years 
afterwards  near  a  swamp,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  dried  up  and  left  them  on  the  firmer 
ground.  These  were  in  the  line  of  his  route, 
and  are  considered  to  have  been  his,  but  no 
details  of  his  fate  were  ever  discovered.  On 
the  1st  of  May  Squire  Boone  went  back  for 
some  horses,  and  then  accompanied  his  bro¬ 
ther  to  the  Cumberland  River. 

They  then  went  back  to  the  Yadkin  to 
bring  away  their  wives  and  families,  and  in 
September,  1773,  led  them  across  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  party  consisted  of  forty  in  all, 
and  the  baggage  was  carried  on  four  horses. 
Slowly  in  single  file  the  march  went  on  until 
Cumberland  Gap  was  reached.  The  Indians, 
unknown  to  them,  had  been  gathering  round 
and  following  them  for  days.  As  tlie  emi¬ 
grants  were  passing  through  the  defile  there 
came  a  whoop  and  a  shower  of  arrows,  and  the 
six  young  men  who  were  leading  were  killed. 
One  of  them  was  Daniel’s  eldest  son,  a  fine 
young  lad  of  seventeen. 

The  attack  was  so  sudden  and  fatal  that, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Boone 
and  his  brother,  the  party  resolved  to  retreat 
to  the  valley  of  the  Clinch.  There  in  the 
extreme  south-west  of  Virginia  was  the  new 
colony  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  river  which, 
uniting  with  the  Holstonfrom  the  other  side  of 
Powell’s  Ridge,  forms  the  Tennessee.  With 
the  mountain  range  on  either  hand  and  the 
rich  meadows  around  them,  the  emigrants 
would  seem  to  have  chosen  a  most  appro¬ 
priate  site.  The  Boones  had,  however,  set 
their  hearts  on  moving  into  Kentucky,  and 
their  stay  at  the  Clinch  was  only  regarded 
by  tlierh  in  the  light  of  a  visit. 

In  1774  a  party  of  some  forty  surveyors, 
under  Captain  Harrod,  were  sent  by  Governor 
Dunmore  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  A  for¬ 
midable  conspiracy  was  organised  amongst 
the  Indians  to  destroy  them  and  all  the  other 
whites  who  at  any  time  might  arrive  in  the 
Redskins’  hunting-grounds.  This  conspiracy 
included  the  Indians  among  whom  the  sur¬ 
veyors  were  working,  and  who  were  sup- 
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posed  to  be  friendly  towards  them.  To  warn 
his  men  of  their  danger  the  governor  sent 
oft'  Boone,  and  he  started  on  his  nearly  five 
hundred  miles’  tramp  through  the  enemy’s 
country.  He  reached  the  party  in  safety, 
and  guided  them  home. 

One  day  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Indians,  and  one  of  the  men  lied  to  the 
Ohio  and  jumped  into  a  canoe.  The 
current  bore  him  along,  and  the  shower 
of  arrows  failed  to  hurt  him.  He  tried  in 
vain  to  stem  the  stream,  and  then  resigned 
himself  to  the  inevitable.  He  drifted  down 
the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi,  and  down 
the  Mississippi  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
There  he  took  ship  to  Philadelphia,  after  a 
canoe  voyage  of  over  two  thousand  miles, 
ane  of  the  most  adventurous  on  record. 


In  1775  Boone  brought  his  wife  and  family 
from  the  Clinch  into  Kentucky,  and  built 
the  ten  log  huts  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 
Boonesborough.  “  The  Proprietors  of  the 
Colony  of  Transylvania  in  America,”  as  the 
colonising  company  was  called  that  appro- 
propriated  the  country  as  its  own,  made 
Boonesborough  its  capital,  with  their  three 
other  settlements  at- Harrodsburg,  St.  Asaph, 
and  Boiling  Spring.  The  Transylvanian 
Republic  was  to  be  independent,  awing 
fealty  to  no  other  power,  and  expecting  help 
from  none,  and  although  it  only  boasted  a 
population  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  yet  it 
had  its  legislature  and  its  church.  The  ses¬ 
sion  of  its  legislature,  which  was  opened  and 
closed  by  a  prayer  from  the  Rev.  John  Lythe, 
was  not  very  lengthy.  All  the  business  was 


transacted  in  three  days,  and  acts  were 
passed  prohibiting  Sabbath-breaking  and 
profane  swearing,  improving  the  breed  of 
horses,  and  preserving  the  game.  The  Tran¬ 
sylvanians  had  but  a  short  existence ;  the 
Virginians  laid  claim  to  their  territory,  and 
their  title  was  declared  null.  Henderson, 
the  president  of  the  colony,  received  a  grant 
of  land,  about  twelve  miles  square,  on  the 
Ohio,  and  the  forts  the  company  had  built 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  British 
Crown.  Attention  had,  however,  been 
directed  to  the  wealth  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
stream  of  emigration  began  to  flow.  But 
the  Indians  began  to  swarm  round  the  forts. 
The  settlers  were  to  pass  through  a  baptism 
of  fire 

(To  be  continued .) 


TIGER  TALES; 

OR.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  HOLIDAY. 


u  fin  here’s  a  tiger  lying  in  that  clump  !  ” 

1  yelled  a  black  object  in  great  excite¬ 
ment,  as  he  came  springing  towards  his  com¬ 
rades.  “  I  saw  him  with  my  own  eyes,  and 
he’s  all  ready,  and  is  wagging  his  tail.” 

As  the  man  reached  his  neighbours,  who 
huddled  together  on  the  first  intimation,  he 
pointed  to  a  small  isolated  patch  of  jow,  con¬ 
sisting  of  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  bushes, 
and  which  stood  apart  from  the  cover  just 
beaten.  It  was  only  by  accident  the  man 
had  approached  it,  no  one  having  thought  it 
worth  while  to  examine  a  place  so  unlikely 
to  be  preferred  to  the  more  concealed  and 
shady  recesses  of  the  main  jungle. 

Rugonauth  quickly  reappeared,  and  mar¬ 
shalling  the  men,  took  them  back  in  a  body, 
so  as  to  get  on  the  farther  side  of  the  little 
clump,  and  endeavour  to  drive  its  occupant 
towards  the  hunters. 

The  retrograde  movement  was  effected 
without  the  tiger  moving,  though  he  was 
doubtless  furious  at  being  disturbed,  and 
quite  prepared  to  visit  his  wrath  on  any 
intruders. 


PAP.T  III. 

Having  gained  a  sufficient  distance  to  the 
rear,  the  beaters,  in  one  solid  body,  now 
again  advanced,  and  made  free  use  of  stones 
and  fireworks. 

With  a  tremendous  roar  the  tiger  sprang 
up,  leapt  from  the  bushes  which  had  con¬ 
cealed  him,  and  dashed  straight  towards  the 
advancing  column.  Luckily  the  men  re¬ 
mained  compact  and  firm,  waving  their  sticks 
and  swords  in  front,  and  of  course  redoubling 
their  shouts.  When  within  some  eight 
or  ten  yards,  the  brute,  intimidated  by  the 
determined  appearance  of  the  wedge  of  human 
beings,  shirked  the  attack,  and  turned  aside 
into  the  jungle.  Had  it,  however,  been  but 
a  small  party,  or  had  any  stray  outsiders 
been  separated  from  the  main  body,  it  would 
probably  have  gone  hard  with  them.  Not 
for  a  moment  did  the  animal  now  loiter  in 
the  cover,  but,  turning  back,  broke  from  it  in 
nearly  the  same  place  as  the  others  had  done 
on  the  previous  day. 

Catching  sight  of  the  two  hunters  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  bank,  he  changed  his  direction — 
which  was  along  the  bed  of  the  river — and 
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charged  right  at  them,  tail  on  end,  and  roar¬ 
ing  with  full  tiger  power. 

Perfectly  steady,  the  wary  hunters  waited 
till  he  had  passed  one  or  two  intervening 
bushes,  and  then,  when  he  was  distant  from 
them  about  fifteen  or  twenty  paces,  touched 
their  triggers,  and  a  couple  of  bullets  crashed 
into  his  body.  He  sprang  into  the  air,  stood 
for  a  moment  on  his  hind  legs,  and  then  com¬ 
menced  dancing  round  and  round.  A  second 
time  a  brace  of  bullets  sped  their  way,  and 
he  rolled  over.  Quickly  seizing  their  second 
guns,  another  volley  was  fired,  and  the  tiger’s 
further  charging  was  stopped  for  ever. 

“  That’s  a  settler,”  said  Mackenzie,  as  the 
two  instinctively  reloaded  before  going  up  to 
the  dead  foe. 

“Yes,  rather  a  neat  job  altogether,”  was 
Norman’s  reply,  as  he  drove  home  a  bullet, 
and  then  shouted  to  Rugonauth  that  the  game 
was  bagged. 

“  Sharp,  short,  and  decidedly  decisive,” 
observed  Hawkes,  as  he  joined  them  over  the 
body  of  the  striped  beauty,  now  so  still,  but 
within  so  brief  a  space  exulting  in  the  un- 
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equalled  combination  of  power  and  agility 
belonging  to  its  kind.  “You  ‘  slacked  liis 
limbs  in  death  ’  pretty  sharply.  All  I  could 


lost  to  view.  It  made  no  attempt  to  ascend 
in  his  direction,  but  turned  down  the.  gorge 
and  made  direct  for  the  positions  of  the  two 


was  there,  and  with  his  scholar,  or  disciple, 
whom  he  was  instructing  in  the  rudiments  of 
his  devotional  exercises,  came  forward  to 
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see  after  he  appeared  out  of  the  bushes  was  a 
yellow  streak,  then  a  slight  dance,  a  roll 
over,  and  muteness  succeeded  his  roaring. 
He  was  straight  between  myself  and  you,  so 
that  I  couldn’t  have  fired  even  if  I  had  had 
time.  ” 

And  later  on  we  have  another  shot  on  a 
charging  tiger  under  a  different  shikaree — • 
Roopur  by  name. 

Taking  a  couple  of  flower-pots,  without 
making  an  observation  to  any  one  or  demand¬ 
ing  any  assistance,  the  hunter  descended  the 
hill  by  a  circuitous  path,  which  led  him  to  the 
foot  of  the  cliff  on  which  he  had  been  lately 
standing.  Stationing  himself  behind  a  boul¬ 
der,  he  lighted  one  of  his  fireworks  and  threw 
it  into  a  recess  which  gaped  black  and  dim  a 
few  yards  from  him.  It  fizzed  and  spluttered, 
then  died  out.  He  approached  somewhat 
nearer,  and,  lighting  the  other,  threw  it 
beyond  a  ledge  which  his  closer  position 
enabled  him  to  discern.  It  had  barely 
touched  the  ground  when  a  roar  came  from 
the  recess,  and  a  tiger  sprang  out,  passed 
within  a  few  yards  of  him,  and,  after  bound¬ 
ing  over  the  boulders  of  rock  in  front,  went 
galloping  down  the  steep  hillside. 

When  Roopur  saw  the  success  of  his  opera¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  tiger  was  well  clear  of  him, 
he  jumped  on  to  a  rock  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
beaters,  except  those  immediately  above. 
Pointing  with  one  hand  triumphantly  to  the 
descending  tiger,  and  with  the  other  gesticu¬ 
lating  wildly  towards  Rugonauth,  he  shouted, 
in  tones  of  exultation,  “  I  knew  well  !  1 

knew  well !  There  he  goes  !  Who  said  that 
he  wasn’t  here,  and  that  Roopur  was  a  de¬ 
ceiver?  Ha!  ha!”  And  he  laughed  a  laugh 
disdainful  yet  triumphant. 

His  piean  was  echoed  from  some  three¬ 
score  dusky  throats  as  the  tiger  broke  in  view 
of  those  assembled  aboye.  It  did  not  require 
old  Rugonauth’s  yell  of  warning  to  announce 
to  the  hunters  the  fact  of  the  animal  being 
on  foot. 

Hawkes,  from  his  position  opposite,  at  once 
caught  sight  of  it,  and  had  only  time  to  fire 
one  ineffectual  shot  before  the  beast  became 


lower  sportsmen.  From  out  of  some  bushes 
it  emerged,  like  a  flash,  in  front  of  Norman, 
and  bounded  into  the  nullah  at  full  speed. 
Catching  a  glimpse,  between  the  stems  of 
two  trees,  of  the  meteor-like  mass  of  stripes 
and  yellow  shooting  by,  he  fired,  but  without 
checking  the  beast,  and  in  another  moment 
it  had  passed. 

He  had  just  time  to  shout,  “Look  out, 
Mac!”  when  that  individual,  seated  on  a 
stump  not  more  than  six  feet  above  the 
ground,  viewed  the  tiger  dash  out  of  the 
nullah  and  take  a  path  which  led  right  up  to 
and  past  his  position.  The  trigger  of  his 
trusty  heavy  rifle  was  touched,  and  a  bullet 
crashed  into  the  advancing  body,  which, 
turning  a  complete  somersault,  rolled  over 
like  a  stricken  hare.  The  left  barrel  was 
discharged  at  the  doubled-up  lump  of  quiver¬ 
ing  flesh  ;  but  it  was  unnecessary,  for  the 
first  had  proved  fatal. 

Norman,  who  had  turned  in  his  tree,  now 
managed  to  bring  his  gun  to  bear,  and  in¬ 
quired  if  he  should  fire. 

“No,  no,”  was  the  reply.  “  It’s  all  right. 
He  is  as  dead  as  a  door-nail.  ” 

Hit  within  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight 
yards,  the  first  bullet  had  struck  the  tiger  in 
the  head,  passed  through,  and,  after  travers¬ 
ing  half  the  length  of  the  body,  lodged  just 
within  the  skin  of  the  belly. 

The  whole  affair  was  seen  by  the  beaters 
from  their  commanding  position  on  the  cliffs 
and  upper  ground,  and  the  fall  was  welcomed 
with  a  chorus  of  approving  and  congratulatory 
howls. 

Roopur  was  still  standing  prominently  for¬ 
ward  on  his  rock  ;  and  he  now  again  turned 
his  gaze  upwards  towards  Rugonauth,  as, 
pointing  with  his  lean,  scraggy  arm  down  to 
the  gap  below,  he  asked  him,  with  a  derisive 
shout,  if  he  was  satisfied.  He  seemed  to  be 
so. 

Not  very  long  after  this  there  occurred  a 
curious  adventure  with  bears. 

A  bear  was  viewed  into  some  jungle  con¬ 
siderably  beyond  the  devotee’s  hut,  past 
which  the  path  took  the  hunters.  The  gosein 


salute  the  gentlemen  as  they  passed.  But 
they  did  not  linger  there,  for  they  had  yet  a 
long  way  to  go. 

To  each  sportsman  was  assigned  a  separate 
spot  overlooking  a  large  tract  of  jungle  ;  but 
either  the  beat  was  not  so  well  arranged  as 
usual,  or  they  were  less  fortunate,  for  the 
bear  broke  away  through  the  beaters  at  a 
place  unguarded  by  any  of  them,  and,  un¬ 
fortunately,  not  without  some  damage  to  one 
man,  who  with  a  few  fellows  endeavoured  to 
turn  him  back.  Resenting  their  interference 
in  his  plans,  he  charged  at  them,  knocked 
one  over  and  passed  over  his  body,  luckily 
without  staying  to  inflict  any  further  injury 
than  that  he  had  already  caused. 

When  the  shout  arose  that  a  man  was 
attacked,  all  three  of  the  hunters  ran  from 
their  positions  towards  the  spot  to  which  they 
were  directed.  They  found  the  man  lying  on 
the  ground  and  moaning  ;  but  though  the  bear 
had  left  the  impress  of  his  claws  on  the  fellow’s 
chest,  making  several  deep  holes  in  the  flesh, 
they  soon  saw  that  he  was  not  dangerously 
wounded,  and  indeed  he  was  more  frightened 
than  seriously  hurt.  Giving  orders  that  he 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  gosein ’s  hut  and 
there  have  the  wounds  well  bathed  with  cold 
water,  they  continued  in  pursuit  of  the  bear 
under  the  guidance  of  one  or  two  men  who 
exchanged  a  running  fire  of  questions  and 
answers  with  the  look-outs,  now  springing 
along  from  point  to  point  and  marking  the 
bear’s  course.  Dubious  though  the  directions 
and  signals  thus  given  might  appear  to  the 
uninitiated,  they  were  quite  understood  by 
the  men  who  accompanied  the  hunters. 

Stopping  now  and  then  for  guidance  as  to 
their  further  course,  the  party  went  along  at 
a  fast  walk  or  jog  trot.  They  had  been  told 
to  make  a  short  cut  across  to  a  large  ravine, 
which  they  reached ;  and,  after  a  few  half- 
intelligible  shouts,  were  assured  by  their 
guides  that  the  bear  was  said  to  be  in  the 
ravine  and  moving  parallel  with  them.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  they  kept  along  one  side  of  it, 
hoping  for  some  opportunity  of  getting  a  shot. 
The  place  was  filled  with  trees,  and  above 


their  tops  on  the  other  side  could  Ire  discerned 
the  upper  part  of  the  cliff  which  formed  its 
houndary. 

The  hunters  could  now  distinctly  hear  the 
beast  as,  having  slackened  his  pace,  he  made 
his  way  apparently  along  ^he  base  of  the  j 
cliff.  The  crackling  of  the  dried  leaves  and  j 
sticks  plainly  indicated  his  whereabouts,  but  | 
as  yet  no  view  of  his  body  was  afforded  j 
them.  Any  attempt  to  approach  him  by  j 
descending  into  the  ravine  would  have  been  [ 
useless,  and  only  caused  his  more  rapid  flight,  j 
leaving  them  far  in  the  rear  before  the  j 
manoeuvre  could  he  executed.  All  they  j 
could  do  was  to  keep  on  their  present  course  I 
and  await  some  chance  of  a  view. 

Mackenzie  had  been  unable  to  keep  up  j 
with  his  lighter  companions,  and  was  now  I 
lagging  considerably  in  the  rear ;  when  the 
leaders  pulled  up  to  listen,  as  the  sound  of  | 
the  animal’s  progress  had  ceased. 

Suddenly  Norman  cried,  “There  he  is!” 
and  Hawkes  in  the  same  instant  caught  a 
sight  of  the  hear  appearing  above  the  tops  of 
the  trees.  It  'was  visible  in  its  whole  length 
and  breadth,  stretched  to  its  utmost  extent, 
as  it  strove  to  drag  itself  on  to  the  top  of  the 
broken  cliff,  and  presented  a  most  tempting- 
shot.  It  had  surmounted  all  but  the  last 
ledge,  and  was  in  the  very  act  of  scrambling 
up  that — iu  which  case  it  would  probably 
have  escaped  in  the  neighbouring  jungle — 
when  the  two  rifles,  fired  so  exactly  together 
as  to  give  but  one  sound,  simultaneously  sent 
forth  their  death  messengers. 

Up  went  the  animal’s  fore-paws,  and  with 
a  loud  roar  he  toppled  over  and  disappeared 
behind  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  Headlong- 
Ire  fell  into  the  underwood  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliff ;  nor  did  his  progress  stop  there,  for  the 
crashing  of  hushes  and  his  incessant  growling 
announced  that  his  involuntary  career  was 
unchecked,  and  continued  down  the  slope 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  the  ravine.  There 
he  managed  to  recover  himself,  and  slunk 
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back  on  the  line  by  which  he  had  advanced. 
He  was  shortly  viewed  by  some  look-outs, 
and  marked  into  a  thick  bit  of  jungle  of  small 
extent,  where  he  lay  up. 

The  hunters  were  quickly  again  in  pursuit ; 
and,  as  a  man  declared  he  could  take  them 
up  to  the  very  spot  in  which  the  wounded 
beast  was  lying,  they  prepared  to  assail  it  in 
the  recesses  of  its  stronghold.  Leaving 
Hawkes  to  guard  an  outlet  in  one  direction, 
the  other  two  crept  in,  and,  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty  forcing  their  way  through  the  tangled 
undergrowth,  soon  came  upon  him,  looking 
nearly  expended.  He  was  evidently  await¬ 
ing  their  close  approach,  and  directly  he  saw 
them,  jumped  up  and  charged  at  them.  But 
a  couple  of  bullets  at  close  quarters  effectually 
stopped  lids  onslaught. 

“Don’t  fire  any  more,”  said  Mackenzie. 
“  He’s  meat ;  ”  and  meat  he  proved  to  he. 

But  it  was  with  tigers  that  we  began  this 
article,  and  with  a  tiger  we  will  conclude. 
The  narrow  escape  of  the  wretched  native  is 
one  of  the  best  things  in  this  remarkable 
hook  of  big  game  pursuits.  It  is  even  better 
than  the  chase  of  the  maneater  and  the  right 
and  left  shot,  for  which  we  have  no  space. 

The  preparations  had  been  duly  made. 
Hawkes,  who  was  stationed  in  a  tree  just 
within  the  coniines  of  the  cover,  soon  caught 
a  sight  of  the  tiger  with  his  head  turned 
towards  the  heaters,  and  evidently  listening, 
quite  unconscious  of  the  proximity  of  any 
other  danger.  He  levelled  and  fired,  and  the 
beast  acknowledged  the  compliment  by  turn¬ 
ing  and  darting  down  the  jungle  towards 
Mackenzie  in  a  series  of  tremendous  hounds, 
at  the  same  time  giving  audible  signs  of  his 
dissatisfaction  at  the  treatment  lie  had  met 
with. 

The  beaters  continued  on  ;  and  when  they 
had  reached  the  level  of  Hawkes’s  tree,  he 
descended  and  joined  Norman  by  a  circuitous 
path.  He  had  hardly  done  so,  and  from  the 
bottom  of  Norman’s  tree  was  exchanging  with 


his  friend  above  a  few  brief  inquiries,  when  a> 
man  was  seen  to  advance  into  the  jungle  and 
move  across  an  opening,  as  if  to  communicate 
with  a  marker  in  an  adjacent  tree. 

‘  ‘  A  hat  is  that  fellow  doing  there,  I  won¬ 
der?”  remarked  Norman,  angrily.  “The 
man  is  mad.  Do  you  see  him,  Hawkes  ?  ” 

.  The  words  were  hardly  spoken,  when  the- 
tiger  sprang  out  of  a  thick  clump  of  hushes, 
and  charged  straight  at  the  man,  who,  ap¬ 
parently  petrified,  made  no  effort  to  escape. 
Indeed  there  was  no  time  to  do  so. 

The  man  was  unfortunately  directly  be¬ 
tween  the  enraged  beast  and  the  two.  specta¬ 
tors,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  fire,  and  there 
seemed  no  hope  for  the  wretched  creature. 

“  He’ll  he  on  him  in  a  moment,”  ejacu¬ 
lated  Norman,  with  horror.  “  I  must  risk 
it,— I’ll  fire.” 

But  even  as  lie  thus  rapidly  spoke,  and, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  brought  his 
rifle  to  hear,  the  tiger  rolled  over  in  a  heap, 
and  a  rifle  crack  sounded  sharp  and  ringing. 

“  Bravo  !  That  dear  old  fellow,  Mac,  spoke 
there.  Do  you  see  him,  Hawkes,  from  where 
you  are  ?  ” 

“  I  can  see  Mac,”  was  the  reply.  “  He  lias 
changed  his  place.  But  I  can’t  make  out  the 
tiger ;  lie  must  lie  down,  for  the  man  has 
bolted.” 

Here,  hold  aside  this  bough,”  Norman 
said  to  his  gun-bearer.  “  Let  me  see  !  Ah  ! 
There  he  is  struggling.  I  have  him  now. 
Steady  !  ” 

It  was  a  long,  a  very  long  shot ;  hut  the 
bullet  sped  on  its  way,  and  the  wounded 
animal  ceased  to  struggle.  The  heater,  re¬ 
leased  from  the  numbing  effects  of  his  terror 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  tiger,  had  already, 
with  monkey-like  agility,  climbed  into  a  tree. 
The  crisis  was  over,  and  the  man  saved ; 
and  L  mattered  little  whether  Mackenzie’s 
or  Norman’s  bullet  had  given  the  death 
wound, 

(THE  END.) 
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magnified  swallows  on  a  magnified  tele¬ 
graph  wire. 

It  was  a  splendid  spot  to  watch  the 
game  from  ■  they  could  see  over  the 


heads  of  the  thin  line  of  spectators  who 
were  bold  enough  to  face  the  sun.  Be¬ 
sides,  on  this  side  of  the  field  they  were 
out  of  reach  of  monitors  and  masters, 
who  hung  about  the  pavilion  or  lay  in 
the  shade  by  the  hedge. 

The  match  was  an  event  of  some  im¬ 
portance,  the  school  against  the  town. 
It  was  closely  contested  too  ;  the  town 
were  in  for  their  second  innings  and  had 
twenty-five  runs  to  make  and  two  wickets 
to  fall. 

“  They’ll  do  it  yet,”  cried  Godfrey,  as 
ho  rose  to  his  feet  in  his  excitement  and 
nearly  went  over  backward. 

“  Who  is  that  man,  Lambert  1  ”  asked 
Whittingham  ;  “  I  seem  to  know  his  face, 
but  he’s  never  played  for  the  town 
before.” 

“  I  know,”  chirped  Fox,  a  little  chap  ; 
“  he’s  the  fellow  that  sells  the  tickets  at 
the  station.” 

’*  So  lie  is,”  exclaimed  Godfrey.  “  Are 
our  men  going  to  be  licked  by  such  chaps 
as  he?” 

Apparently  they  were,  for  Lambert  at 
this  moment  hit  a  four,  the  .  ball  travel¬ 
ling  to  within  ten  yards  of  where  the 
boys  were  sitting. 

“Go  it,  Parker!”  they  all  shouted  as 
that  hot  and  flushed  long-leg  came  tear¬ 
ing  after  it.  He  fielded  it  neatly  and 
sent  it  back  with  a  long,  low  shot ;  the 


|  boys  heard  the  “  ouf !  ”  which  accom- 
1  panied  it.  The  town  had  given  long-leg 
his  quantum  of  leather-hunting. 

The  score  slowly  rose,  and  the  temper 
of  the  youngsters  rose  with  it.  Not  con- 
|  tent  with  encouraging  their  own  side 
i  with  shouts  of  applause,  they  commenced 
chaffing  their  opponents,  in  the  liope 
presumably  of  making  them  excited  and 
so  bringing  about  a  catastrophe. 

Lambert  was  naturally -singled  out  for 
most  of  the  wit  ;  he  was  the  most 
dangerous  opponent,  and  his  partner,  the 
doctor  to  the  school,  was  too  important  a 
I  personage  to  be  treated  to  chaff.  Who 
could  tell  what  awful  revenge  he  might 
inflict  on  them  ?  Suppose  he  were  to 
i  order  draughts  all  round  ! 

So  the  unfortunate  Lambert  became 
the  butt  of  all  the  lower-form  wit.  God¬ 
frey  was  the  leader,  and  seemed  to  have 
an  unfailing  sujyplyof  appropriate  jokes. 

“  First-dass ,  Lambert  !  ”  he  shouted, 
as  a  two  was  hit. 

The  boys  shouted  with  delight. 

“  Go  it !  ”  cried  Fox  ,  “  turn  the  steam 
on.” 

Then  Godfrey  made  a  joke  “  expressly,” 
and  Smith  made  an  allusion  to  “  puffing,” 
which  Godfrey  capped  by  hoping  for  a 
“  collision  ”  as  the  batsmen  crossed. 

By  this  time  Lambert  could  not  help  ■ 
being  aware  that  he  was  being  chaffed.  . 


This  was  his  first  match,  and  he  was  ex¬ 
cited  at  finding  himself  the  top  scorer  of 
his  side.  He  hoped  to  carry  out  his  bat, 
but  to  do  that  it  was  necessary  he  should 
keep  as  cool  as  possible.  The  shouts  and 
cries  of  the  impertinent  boys  were  irri¬ 
tating  to  him  to  the  last  degree  ;  he  would 
have  been  more  than  human  if  he  could 
have  borne  them  with  equanimity.  It 
was  a  high  honour  to  him  to  play  in  the 
same  eleven  with  several  of  the  chief 
gentlemen  of  the  town,  and  to  have  his 
comparatively  humble  station  made  fun 
of  in  this  public  way  was  more  than  he 
could  bear. 

He  turned  round  savagely  to  the  horde 
of  tormentors  and  shook  his  fist  at  them. 

“Look  out!  he’s  making  danger  sig¬ 
nals,”  cried  Godfrey,  a  remark  greeted 
with  roars.  However,  Parker,  who  was 
within  earshot,  shouted  out  to  the  joker 
that  if  he  did  not  shut  up  he  would  lick 
him,  which  rather  damped  his  flow  of 
spirits,  for  Parker  had  a  heavy  hand. 
'"But  it  was  too  late  for  Lambert  to  re¬ 
cover  his  coolness.  The  laughter  and 
jeers  had  upset  him.  He  swiped  wildly, 
and  came  to  grief  at  the  hands  of 
long-on. 

He  was  mad  with  rage,  and  instead  of 
making  for  the  pavilion,  ran  across  the 
field  towards  the  row  of  boys.  But  the 
umpire  was  too  quick  for  him,  and 
caught  him, 

“  That’s  the  way  to  the  pavilion,”  said 
Mr.  Underwood,  pointing  to  the  cheer¬ 
ing  mass,  who  were  unconscious  of  what 
had  happened,  and  only  knew  that  Lam¬ 
bert  had  played  well  for  his  side. 

“  I’m  going  to  lick  those  young 
rascals  !  ”  cried  Lambert.  “  They  made 
me  lose  the  game.  I  know  who’s  the 
ringleader.” 

He  shook  his  fist  at  Godfrey,  who  was 
leading  the  ironical  cheering.  But  Mr. 
Underwood  took  him  firmly  by  the  arm, 
and  walked  him  towards  the  pavilion. 

“  You’ve  played  a  good  game,”  he  said, 
soothingly  ;  “  don’t  lose  your  temper  and 
make  an  ass  of  yourself.” 

Lambert  restrained  his  anger  and  made 
for  the  pavilion  without  further  protest. 
He  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  but 
his  delight  was  spoilt  by  the  knowledge 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  “  those  boys  ” 
he  would  have  carried  out  his  bat. 

He  meant  to  have  his  revenge,  though 
he  had  not  any  clear  idea  as  to  the 
method  by  which  it  might  be  obtained. 

Another  man,  the  last,  took  his  place 
in  a  couple  of  minutes— not,  however, 
before  Parker  had  made  a  descent  on  the 
row  of  small  boys  and  scattered  them, 
like  Hector  when  he  attacked  a  body  of 
ordinary  Greek  warriors.  Godfrey  went 
over  the  palings  backwards  in  his  hurry 
to  escape,  and  so  came  in  for  more 
damage  than  Parker  would  have  inflicted 
on  him. 

It  is  no  good  for  me  to  put  a  moral  at 
the  end  of  this  story,  so  I  will  sermonise 
here  for  a  few  lines.  In  order,  however, 
that  no  boy  may  be  induced  to  skip  the 
paragraph  I  shall  insert  an  important 
fact  in  the  centre. 

Could  anything  be  in  worse  taste  than 
the  conduct  of  Godfrey  and  his  friends  1 
One  of  the  best  features  of  cricket  is  the 
bringing  together  of  different  classes  on 
an  equal  footing.  What  should  we  think 
of  a  man  who  began  laughing  and  jeer¬ 
ing  at  a  porter  because  he  was  not  well 
born,  or  well  educated,  or  well  off?  Yet 
some  boys  seem  to  think  it  a  fine  joke  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  others  by  laughing 
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1  " 
at  them  for  what  they  cannot  help. 
Here  was  Godfrey,  a  lazy  young  cub, 
who  shirked  his  lessons  and  generally 
was  a  nuisance  to  the  world,  presuming 
to  consider  himself  the  superior  of  Lam¬ 
bert,  who  had  raised  himself  from  poverty 
to  a  respectable  position  where  he  earned 
enough  to  keep  himself  and  lay  by  a  trifle 
besides. 

It  was  a  pity  that  Lambert  could  not 
treat  Godfrey’s  chaff  with  the  indifference 
which  it  deserved.  But  unfortunately  he 
was  very  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  his 
social  inferiority ;  it  was  his  weakest 
point,  and  he  suffered  accordingly.  So, 
instead  of  forgetting  his  injury,  he  nursed 
it,  and  determined  one  day  to  catch  one 
of  the  young  rascals  and  make  him  pay 
for  the  rest. 

The  match  ended  soon  after  in  favour 
of  the  town  by  one  wicket.  It  was 
aggravating,  but  the  small  boys  seemed 
to  resent  that  it  was  through  Lambert’s 
agency.  “  That  was  what  happened 
when  the  town  allowed  cads  like  Lam¬ 
bert  to  play  in  the  town  eleven  !  ” 

However,  in  a  couple  of  days  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  defeat  was  rendered  faint 
by  the  approach  of  the  day  for  breaking- 
up.  Exciting  examinations  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  more  exciting  adjudication 
of  prizes  ;  old  debts  were  paid  up  (as  far 
as  possible),  and  old  scores  paid  off.  Then 
came  the  inevitable  “show-day,”  when 
essays  were  read  and  the  boys  made 
exhibitions  of  themselves.  After  that  a 
couple  of  days  of  dulness  intervened 
before  the  actual  departure. 

“  Had  your  travelling  money  sent  you 
yet?”  inquired  Smith  of  Godfrey,  the 
day  before  the  general  exodus. 

“Yes;  but  pater  has  only  sent  me 
thirteen  bob  ;  he  might  just  as  well  have 
made  it  a  sov.” 

“  Why,  your  fare  isn’t  more  than  five 
shillings,  is  it  ?  ” 

“No,”  replied  Godfrey;  “not  if  I  go 
third  class  and  half  ticket.  I  think  I 
shall  try  it  on  once  more.” 

“  I  can’t,  worse  luck,”  said  Smith ;  “  Tve 
grown  three  inches  this  half,  and  look 
pretty  well  sixteen.  My  guardian ’s  only 
sent  me  the  exact  fare,  and  I  owe  Pender 
five  bob,  and  haven’t  a  copper.  I’m  in  a 
hole.  I  s’pose  you  couldn’t  lend  me  some 
money  till  next  half  1  ” 

“No,  I  couldn’t,”  replied  Godfrey; 
“  but  if  you  want  five  bob,  I  don’t  mind 
giving  it  you  for  your  bat.” 

“Why,  it  cost  eight-and-six,  and  it’s 
just  about- new  !” 

“Well,  I  can’t  afford  to  give  you  more  ; 
I  must  have  a  shilling  or  two  over  for  a 
tuck-out  I’ve  promised  some  fellows  this 
afternoon.” 

Smith  was  forced  to  accept  the  offer, 
and  the  five  shillings  changed  hands.  He 
made  one  of  Godfrey’s  party,  however, 
and  disposed  of  a  shilling’s-worth  of 
pastry  at  the  tuck-shop,  so  that  on  the 
whole  he  did  not  do  so  badly. 

There  were  only  three  besides  Smith 
who  joined  in  the  festivities,  but  at  the 
close  Godfrey  found  himself  with  exactly 
six  -  and  -  twopence  left.  Howevei',  it 
would  be  enough  to  carry  him  home,  so 
he  did  not  regret  his  generosity. 

The  next  day  some  of  the  boys  were  up 
early  ;  these  had  to  travel  long  distances. 
Godfrey  was  to  go  by  the  ten-fifteen,  in 
company  with  several  of  his  choicest 
friends.  He  anticipated  an  uproarious 
time. 

There  was  some  delay  in  getting  to  the 
station,  and  the  boys  when  they  reached 
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the  platform  found  they  had  not  many 
minutes  to  spare.  Godfrey  was  the  first 
at  the  pigeon-hole  to  take  his  ticket. 

_  “  A  single  ‘  third  ’  to  Manchester ;  hair 
ticket,  please,”  he  said,  putting  down  his 
five  shillings  and  twopence. 

“  Half  ticket  1  ”  asked  the  clerk,  with  a. 
slight  emphasis. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Godfrey,  looking  up. 
To  his  dismay  he  saw  Lambert’s  face 
peering  through  the  aperture,  with  an 
unpleasant  smile  on  it. 

“Ai’en’t  you  over  age?”  was  his  de¬ 
mand. 

“  I’ve  always  gone  half  price,”  said 
Godfrey,  rather  uneasily. 

“  L  es,  but  you  can’t  be  under  twelve 
all  your  life,”  retorted  Lambert.  “  Ten- 
and-fourpence,  please.” 

“  But  I  haven’t  got  it !  ”  expostulated 
Godfrey. 

“  Then  you  can’t  go,”  replied  Lambert, 
coolly.  “  Pass  on,  please ;  you’re  stop¬ 
ping  every  one  else.” 

This  was  true  enough  :  the  other  boys 
were  crowding  behind  him,  and  his  final 
protestations  were  made  out  of  earshot 
of  Lambert.  Godfrey  had  a  moment’s 
despair. 

Then  a  thought  struck  him.  He  hastily 
scribbled  a  figure  12  on  a  scrap  of  paper 
and  put  it  in  his  hat.  Then  he  shoved 
his  way  unceremoniously  to  the  window 
again. 

“  I  say,  you  Lambert,  I’m  under  twelve,”' 
he  cried.  “  Give  me  my  ticket.” 

“  Ten-and-fourpence,”  demanded  the  in¬ 
exorable  clerk. 

“  Give  me  my  ticket,  you  cad,  you  !  ” 
shouted  the  desperate  boy. 

“  Go  and  see  the  stationmaster  if  you 
like,”  returned  Lambert. 

The  rush  of  passengers  bore  the  un¬ 
happy  youngster  on  again,  in  a  worse 
plight  than  ever. 

He  was  almost  crying  with  rage  and 
vexation;  He  had  never  had  any  trouble 
before  in  getting  his  ticket,  and  had 
not  anticipated  any  now.  How  he  re¬ 
gretted  his  ill-advised  chaff  of  his  enemy 
on  the  cricket-field  ! 

Me  rushed  about  to  try  and  find  a 
master,  anybody,  who  would  lend  him 
the  requisite  money,  but  there  was  no- 
one  to  be  seen.  Then  the  bell  sounded 
the  approach  of  the  train,  and  he  knew 
that  he  had  but  three  minutes  before  it 
would  have  gone  again. 

He  tried  to  get  on  the  platform  with¬ 
out  a  ticket,  but  the  collector  stopped 
him,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  protes¬ 
tations.  What  could  he  do  ? 

Ha!  he  had  it.  He  rushed  to  the^ 
ticket-window  again.  Fox  was  the  only 
boy  left  at  it.  He  caught  him  by  the 
arm. 

“Get  two  half- tickets,  Fox,”  he  whis¬ 
pered.  “  They  won’t  give  me  one.” 

“I  can’t,”  replied  Fox,  “I’m  only  going 
to  Derby.” 

“  Never  mind,  ask  for  one  for  Manches¬ 
ter,  too.” 

Fox  obeyed,  but  Lambert  was  too  sharp 
for  him. 

“  Where  are  you  going  ?  ”  he  demanded. 

“  To  Derby.” 

“  Then  here’s  your  half-ticket.  Every¬ 
body  must  take  his  own  ticket.” 

Godfrey  heard  the  words  and  his  heart 
failed  him.  Lambert  could  not  resist 
pushing  his  head  out  of  the  window  to 
enjoy  his  discomfiture. 

“  I’ll  teach  you  to  keep  a  civil  tongue 
in  your  head  in  future,  my  young  cock- 
a-lorum,”  he  said. 
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Hope  was  dead  in  Godfrey's  breast,  but 
revenge  was  not.  He  daslied  at  his  tor¬ 
mentor  and  seized  his  hair. 

“  Let  me  go  !  ”  shouted  Lambert,  who 
was  in  a  most  constrained  and  painful 
position.  He  could  not  get  his  arms  out 
to  free  himself.  Godfrey  held  on  in  a 
passion.  The  train  was  in,  but  what  of 
that  ?  He  could  not  go  by  it,  and  so  he 
held  on  grimly. 

“  Hullo  !  what’s  the  matter  here  1  ” 
■cried  a  loud  voice.  It  was  the  station- 
master,  who  had  suddenly  appeared  on 
The  scene. 

Godfrey  loosed  his  hold. 


“What  is  it,  young  man?”  demanded 
the  stationmaster. 

“  He  won’t  give  me  my  ticket.” 

“  He  says  lie’s  under  twelve,”  said 
Lambert,  “  and  wants  to  defraud  the  com¬ 
pany.” 

“  How  old  are  you  1  ”  asked  the  station- 
master. 

“  Fourteen,”  was  the  truthful  reply. 

“  Then  you  must  take  a  Avhole  ticket ; 
look  sharp.” 

“  I  haven’t  enough  money.” 

“  Then  you  must  go  by  the  next  train.” 

“  But  they’re  to  meet  me  with  a  trap,” 
pleaded  Godfrey. 


“  Are  you  from  the  school  1  ” 

“  Yes.”_ 

“  All  right,  give  him  his  ticket,  Lam¬ 
bert.  I’ll  settle  it  with  the  doctor.  Now 
look  alive,  you  are  keeping  the  train 
waiting.” 

The  sense  of  relief  was  too  great  to 
allow  of  any  thought  but  that  of  deliver¬ 
ance.  Godfrey  seized  his  ticket  and  flew 
to  the  train,  jumping  into  a,  compart¬ 
ment  that  only  contained  two  women 
;  and  a  baby. 

He  had  been  fairly  punished,  and  his 
journey  was  a  decidedly  uncomfortable 
|  one. 


OR, 

few  years  ago  when  an  orator  sought 
for  an  example  of  a  changeless  race  he 
invariably  pitched  upon  the  Chinese.  It  was 
then  supposed  that  the  Celestials  were  “in¬ 
digenous,”  and  that  they  had  occupied  their 
present  home  since  the  beginning  of  Babel, 
slowly  developing  from  savagery  to  civilisa¬ 
tion.  But  now  even  the  Chinese  have  gone 
the  way  of  the  Ancient  Britons  and  all  the 
other  indigens,  and  Ave  knoAv  that  instead  of 
being  the  first  comers  on  the  land  they  Avere 
almost  the  last. 

China,  as  Ave  hinted  in  our  article  on  the 
“  R  i  ver  of  Golden  Sand,”  derived  its  language 
and  the  elements  of  its  knoAvledge  and  institu¬ 
tions  from  the  Bak  families,  avIio  moved  to- 
Avards  the  Pacific  from  Western  Asia  twenty- 
three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  sudden  and  complete  conquest,  they 
replaced  the  people  they  found  in  possession 
very  slowly  and  partially,  and  even  in  these 
days  Ave  find  the  representatives  of  the  older 
races  still  surviving. 

One  of  these  races  is  the  Shans,  hoav  in¬ 
dependent  on  the  Burmese  border,  Avhose 
■eighty  thousand  square  miles  of  the  richest 
land  in  Asia  \\rere  recently  explored  by  the 
expedition  under  Colonel  Street,  concerning 
Avhiclr  Mr.  Colquhoun,  the  colonel’s  personal 
assistant,  has  Avritten  so  interesting  a  book. 
“  Among  the  Shans  ”  is  as  good  in  its  AA^ay  as 
“Across  Chryse,”  and  not  only  is  A^aluable 
for  the  information  it  contains  concerning  the 
peculiar  people  that  give  it  its  title,  but  is  of 
high  importance  as  directing  attention  to  the 
aim  and  scope  of  the  French  proceedings  in 
Annanr  and  Tonkin,  Avhiclr  are  destined  to 
provide  at  China’s  expense  a  counterweight 
to  our  Indian  Empire. 


LIFE  AMONG  THE  SHANS; 

THE  PREDECESSORS  OF  THE  CHIIS 

Starting  from  Maulmain  (or,  as  it  used  to 
be  spelt,  Moulmein)  up  the  Sahveen — Avhich 
is  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world,  ex¬ 
tending  through  upwards  of  sixteen  degrees 
of  latitude  and  fourteen  of  longitude,  rising  in 
the  table-land  of  Thibet  and  receiving  a 
branch  Avithin  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
the  headwaters  of  the  Indus,  Ganges,  and 
Bramaputra  —  Mr.  Colquhoun  entered  the 
Yunzaleen  and  proceeded  up  it  for  ninety- 
five  miles  to  Pahpoon,  Avhere  the  expedition 
Avas  Avelcomed  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Davis,  the  officer- 
in  charge  of  the  Salween  hill  tracts,  who  is 
quite  a  famous  man  in  those  parts. 

“  Some  years  ago  Avhen  certain  portions  of 
the  country  Avere  infested  by  dacoits,  he  em¬ 
ployed  his  time  for  AA'eeks  in  hunting  them 
out  of  the  precipitous  country  lying  to  the 
east  of  Thatone.  So  popular  had  he  become 
amongst  the  quiet-loving  people  of  the 
district  that  he  had  no  trouble  in  inducing 
them  to  join  and  aid  him  in  freeing  the  coun¬ 
try  from  these  marauders.  His  many  daring- 
feats  are  household  Avords  throughout  the 
country ;  and  lie  at  length  became  such  a 
terror  to  the  numerous  bad  characters  that 
many  plots  AArere  laid  by  them  for  his  assassi¬ 
nation.  Timely  Avarning  received  from 
friendly  villagers  enabled  him  to  elude  these 
attempts,  and  generally  to  punish  the  plotters 
severely,  until  the  chief  of  the  Toung-thoos — 
a  hill  tribe  of  his  district  Avhom  he  had  been 
compelled  to  have  removed  from  his  post — 
concocted  a  Avell-laid  plot  for  taking  Mr. 
Davis’s  life,  Avhich  nearly  succeeded.  One 
evening  AAdien  sitting  after  dinner  in  his  bun- 
galoAV,  with  the  police  officer  and  a  friend 
who  Avas  paying  him  a  visit,  his  quick  ear 
recognised  the  sound  of  stealthy  steps  steal¬ 


ing  along  underneath  the  house,  Avliiclr  is 
raised  on  posts  some  eight  feet  from  the 
ground.  Cautiously  peeping  over  the  veran¬ 
dah,  he  saAV  a  gang  of  armed  men  surrounding 
the  house.  Quickly  re-entering  his  sitting- 
room,  he  told  the  police  officer  and  his  friend 
to  guard  the  front  entrance,  and,  looking  for 
his  arms,  he  found  that  they  had  all  been  re¬ 
moved.  Stepping  to  his  bedroom  door  in 
order  to  secure  the  arms  Avhiclr  he  ahvays 
kept  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  he  found  it  shut. 
Retreating  a  ferv  steps  to  gain  impetus,  he 
rushed  fonvard,  and,  forcing  the  door  open, 
scattered  the  dacoits  aaLo  AA-ere  in  the  room 
pellrneH.  Seeing  a  dlia,  or  Burmese  SAvord, 
Avhich  bad  not  been  removed,  he  at  once 
secured  it,  but  in  so  doing  received  a  Around 
on  his  face  AA-hich  Avould  liaAxe  destroyed  his 
sight  but  for  the  rim  of  his  spectacles. 
Quickly  draAving  his  dha,  he  cut  doAvn  tAvo 
men,  Avliile  the  rest  escaped,  but  Avere  shortly 
after  captured  and  transported  for  life.” 

The  next  halting-place  of  importance 
Avas  Hmine  Long-Gyee,  Avhere  some  fifty 
police  reside  in  order  to  maintain  order  in 
the  district.  “  Their  main  occupations 
appeared  to  be  betel-cheAving,  smoking,  and 
sleeping.  A  less  disciplined  squad  I  haA-e 
seldom  seen.  A  gong  is  used  in  place  of  a 
bugle  for  their  martial  exercise.  The  chief 
official  is  appointed  from  Bangkok.  He  Avore 
an  official  costume,  a  strange  olio,  composed 
of  a  neAV  German  pickelhaube,  a  second-hand 
military  jacket,  a  Siamese  sarong,  and 
French-polished  shoes.  His  gentility  Avas 
further  evidenced  by  the  length  of  his  finger¬ 
nails,  AA’hich  slioAved  the  impossibility  of  his 
having  performed  manual  labour  for  at  least 
a  year.  In  the  bazaar  Ave  noticed,  as  is  usual 
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in  the  East,  arsenic,  vitriol,  and  other  poison¬ 
ous  drugs,  lying  in  close  proximity  to  more 
innocent  medicines.  One  specilic  we  found, 
though  not  in  common  use  by  the  natives, 
was  highly  prized.  It  was  locally  known  as 
bangilla.  No  specimen  of  it  could  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  the  bazaar,  and  our  worthy  medico 
was  much  puzzled  as  to  what  this  famous 
panacea  could  be.  After  much  search  an 
empty  bottle  was  found,  when  it  turned  out 
to  be  the  far-famed  American  ‘Painkiller.’” 

But  it  is  when  we  get  farther  on  that  we 
come  across  the  curious  people.  Take  the 
Lawas,  for  instance.  “  The  independent 
Lawas,  who  are  said  to  number  about  eighty 
thousand,  are  chiefly  cultivators  of  cotton, 
and  are  found  in  the  high  mountainous  coun¬ 
try  to  the  northward  and  westward  of  Muang 
Lem ;  they  wear  their  hair  short  and  un¬ 
combed,  and  their  sole  garment  is  a  small 
waist-cloth.  They  hold  little  communication 
with  their  neighbours,  and  never  willingly 
permit  a  stranger  to  penetrate  into  their 
mountains.  The  Chinese  caravans  are  often 
robbed  by  this  tribe.  The  Lawa  villages 
consist  of  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred 
houses,  and  are  ruled  by  independent  chiefs, 
who  are  frequently  at  war  with  each  other. 
The  heads  of  the  conquered  are  very  much 
prized,  and  serve  to  decorate  the  warriors’ 
houses.  Heads  are  in  requisition  for  the 
purpose  of  propitiating  the  nats  of  the  woods 
and  hills  and  insuring  good  crops.  The  men 
obtain  the  heads  by  inveigling  unsuspicious 
travellers  into  an  ambuscade  ;  when  secured 
the  heads  are  passed  from  house  to  house, 
with  much  ceremony  and  rejoicing.  From 
this  habit  they  are  termed  the  ‘  goung-pyat,’ 
or  ‘  head-cutting-off  Lawas.’  ”  A  truly  plea¬ 
sant  people  ! 

Here  is  another  kidnapping  story,  in  which 
the  victims  were  kept  as  slaves.  “  The  people 
of  Mokmai,  a  Shan  State  lately  tributary  to 
Upper  Burmah,  make  no  secret  of  their  fear 
and  weakness,  and  tell  many  tales  of  the 
Red  Karens’  skill  in  kidnapping ;  amongst 
others  of  three  Karens  who  came  on  a  party 
of  six  of  their  people,  and,  seeing  they  were 
weaker  than  their  intended  prey,  waited  till 
night,  when,  making  a  large  bundle  of  bam¬ 
boos  interwoven  with  thorns,  they  threw 
them  over  the  Shans  as  they  slept,  and, 
standing  on  them,  with  their  spears  pricked 
them  out  one  by  one,  tied  their  hands,  and 
marched  them  off.” 

Slavery  is  still  flourishing  in  all  these 
countries.  In  Siam  there  are  seven  classes 
of  slaves — those  bought  with  money,  those 
born  slaves,  those  left  as  slaves  by  legacy, 
those  made  slaves  by  gift,  those  who  become 
slaves  from  gratitude,  those  who  voluntarily 
enslave  themselves  in  times  of  famine,  and 
those  taken  prisoners  in  war.  The  value  of 
a  man  is  from  £10  to  £20,  of  a  woman  from 
£7  to  £12,  and  children  from  twelve  to  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age  are  worth  from  £5  to  £7  10s. 
Those  who  are  born  slaves  can  claim  freedom 
on  reaching  manhood  by  paying  £6.  Hus¬ 
bands  may  sell  their  wives,  parents  their 
children,  and  masters  their  servants,  and,  in 
fact,  slavery  is  an  institution  of  fundamental 
importance  in  south-eastern  Asia,  and  the 
sparsity  of  many  of  the  hill  tribes  is  due  to 
their  having  in  the  olden  time  been  system¬ 
atically  hunted  like  wild  cattle  to  supply  the 
market. 

In  the  hills  and  forests  there  is  a  great 
quantity  of  big  game,  anil  some  of  the  hunt¬ 
ing  incidents  are  fairly  exciting.  “  In  North 
Siam  the  natives  generally  say  that  the  chat¬ 
tering  of  monkeys  indicates  the  likelihood  of 
a  tiger  being  in  the  vicinity  ;  their  fright  is 
not  unnatural,  as  tigers  are  as  fond  of  them 
as  the  carpenter  was  of  the  oysters.  The 
plan  followed  by  these  tigers  is  curious. 
When  they  see  monkeys  sporting  on  the 
branches  they  crawl  through  the  grass  to  the 
tree,  give  it  a  sudden  blow  with  the  shoulder, 
as  children  do  to  get  apples  or  nuts,  and  the 
poor  creatures,  which  the  blow  shakes  down, 
are  devoured  forthwith.” 

Crocodiles  are  also  good  at  monkey-catch- 
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ing.  “It  is  amusing  to  see  the  manner  in 
which  these  creatures  catch  the  apes,  which 
sometimes  take  a  fancy  to  play  with  them. 


Close  to  the  bank  lies  the  crocodile,  his  body 
in  the  water,  and  only  his  capacious  mouth 
above  the  surface,  ready  to  seize  anything 
that  may  come  within  reach.  A  troop  of 
apes  catch  sight  of  him,  seem  to  consult  to¬ 
gether,  approach  little  by  little,  and  com¬ 
mence  their  frolics,  by  turns  actors  and 
spectators.  One  of  the  most  active  or  most 
imprudent  jumps  from  branch  to  branch  till 
within  a  respectful  distance  of  the  crocodile, 
when,  hanging  by  the  paw,  and  with  the 
dexterity  peculiar  to  these  animals,  he  ad¬ 
vances  and  retires,  now  giving  his  enemy  a 
blow  with  his  paw,  at  another  time  only  pre¬ 
tending  to  do  so.  The  other  apes,  enjoying 
the  fun,  evidently  wish  to  take  part  in  it, 
but  the  other  branches  being  too  high,  they 
form  a  sort  of  chain  by  laying  hold  of  each 
other’s  paws,  and  thus  swing  backwards  and 
forwards,  while  any  one  of  them  who  comes 
within  reach  of  the  crocodile  torments  him 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Sometimes  the 
terrible  jaws  suddenly  close,  but  not  upon 
the  audacious  ape,  who  just  escapes ;  then 
there  are  cries  of  exultation  from  the  tor¬ 
mentors,  who  gambol  about  joyfully.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  however,  the  paw  is  entrapped  and 
the  victim  dragged  with  the  rapidity  of  light¬ 
ning  beneath  the  water,  when  the  whole 
troop  disperse  groaning  and  shrieking.  The 


m 


misadventure  does  not,  however,  prevent- 
their  recommencing  the  game  a  few  days- 
afterwards.” 


Rhinoceros  hunting  in  the  native  fashion, 
is  thus  described  by  Mouhot,  to  whom  we 
are  through  Mr.  Colquhoun  indebted  for  the 
above.  “  Our  party  consisted  of  eight,  in¬ 
cluding  myself.  I*  and  my  servants,  were 
armed  with  guns,  and  at  the' end  of  mine  was 
a  sharp  bayonet.  The  Laos  Shans  had 
bamboos  with  iron  blades,  something  between 
a  bayonet  and  a  poignard.  The  chief’s 
weapon  was  the  horn  of  a  swordfish,  long, 
sharp,  strong,  and  supple,  and  not  likely  to 
break.  Thus  armed  we  set  off  into  the 
thickest  part  of  the  forest,  with  all  the  wind¬ 
ings  of  which  our  leader  was  well  acquainted, 
and  he  could  tell  with  tolerable  certainty 
where  we  should  find  our  expected  prey.  After 
penetrating  nearly  two  miles  into  the  forest 
we  suddenly  heard  the  crackling  of  branches 
and  rustling  of  the  dry  leaves.  The  chief 
went  on  in  advance,  signing  to  us  to  keep  a 
little  way  behind,  but  to  have  our  arms  in 
readiness.  Soon  our  leader  uttered  a  shrill 
cry  as  a  token  that  the  animal  was  near  ;  he 
then  began  striking  two  bamboo  canes 
against  each  other,  and  the  men  set  up  wild 
'  yells  to  provoke  the  animal  to  quit  his  re- 
I  treat.  A  few  minutes  only  elapsed  before 
I  he  rushed  towards  us,  furious  at  being  dis- 
!  turbed.  -  Without  any  sign  of  fear,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  showing  great  exultation,  as. 
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though  sure  of  liis  prey,  the  intrepid  hunter 
advanced  lance  in  hand  and  then  stood  still 
waiting  for  the  creature’s  assault.  I  must 
say  I  trembled  for  him,  and  loaded  my  gun 
with  two  bullets  ;  but  when  the  rhinoceros 
■  came  within  reach  and  opened  his  immense 
jaws  to  seize  his  enemy  the  hunter  thrust  his 
lance  into  him  to  a  depth  of  some  feet,  and 
calmly  retired  to  where  we  were  posted.  The 
animal  uttered  fearful  cries,  and  rolled  over 
on  his  back  in  dreadful  convulsions,  while 
all  the  men  shouted  with  delight.  In  a  few 
minutes  more  we  drew  nearer  to  him  ;  he 
was  vomiting  pools  of  blood.  I  shook  the 
chief’s  hand  in  testimony  of  my  satisfaction 
at  his  courage  and  skill.  He  told  me  that 
to  myself  was  reserved  the  honour  of  finishing 
the  animal,  which  I  did  by  piercing  his 
throat  with  my  bayonet,  and  he  almost  im¬ 
mediately  yielded  up  his  last  sigh.” 

As  a  contrast  to  this  sanguinary  scene  we 
may  quote  what  Mr.  Colquhoun  says  about 
Zimme. 

“  The  people  struck  us  as  fair  for  Easterns, 
and  some  of  the  women  even  had  rosy  cheeks. 
It  was  quite  pleasant  to  see  a  people  who 


could  blush,  or,  rather,  whose  blushes  could 
be  discerned.  Their  countenances,  on  which 
good-natured  frankness  was  stamped,  were 
of  an  even  more  Tartar  cast  than  those  of  the 
Burmese — at  least,  so  it  seemed  to  us.  The 
nearly  dead  silence  which  reigned  in  the 
bazaar  was  only  broken  by  an  occasional 
half-suppressed  but  genial  laugh.  This  was 
a  great  surprise  to  us  who  had  so  lately  left 
Burmah,  where  the  haggling,  chatting,  and 
vociferation  in  the  markets  are  nearly  deaf¬ 
ening.  Here  the  people  were  as  quiet  as 
Quakers  ;  business  was  carried  on  without 
people  being  importuned  to  buy,  and  even 
the  necessary  chaffering  was  done  in  under¬ 
tones,  which  only  made  more  noticeable  the 
strange  quietude  of  the  scene. 

“  The  principal  meat  sold  in  the  market  is 
pork,  which  is  plentiful  and  good  ;  no  pig  is 
allowed  to  be  killed  until  it  is  brought  before 
a  dine,  the  Burmese  name  for  a  superinten¬ 
dent,  who  is  appointed  by  the  chief.  Pork 
being  a  monopoly,  a  tax  of  about  three  shil¬ 
lings  is  levied  from  the  Chinese  butchers  on 
each  animal  before  it  is  allowed  to  be  slaugh¬ 
tered.  Pig’s  fat,  when  properly  reduced,  is 


the  cosmetic  generally  in  use  at  Zimme,  and, 
being  unscented,  gives  anything  but  an 
agreeable  aroma  to  the  hair  of  the  people, 
jvery  little  gingelley,  castor,  or  cocoa-nut  oil 
is  found  in  the  town.  Owing  to  the  frequent 
cattle  thefts  which  used  to  occur,  special  in¬ 
quiries  are  made  before  cattle  are  allowed  to 
be  killed  ;  this  accounts  for  the  scarcity  of 
beef  in  the  market.  Fish,  although  plentiful 
in  all  the  streams,  particularly  to  the  north, 
is  rather  scarce  in  the  town,  most  likely  be¬ 
cause  the  principal  part  of  the  people  being 
Buddhist  are  therefore  adverse  to  taking  life. 
All  fishermen  are  looked  upon  here,  'as  at 
Burmah,  as  outcasts.  Vegetables,  such  as 
Karen-potatoes,  onions,  and  chillies,  were 
abundant,  as  well  as  cocoa-nuts,  plantains, 
mangoes,  and  other  fruit  in  considerable 
variety.  A  great  number  of  frogs  are  seen 
tied  up  on  strings  in  the  food  bazaar,  and  are 
esteemed  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Shans. 
Most  cases  of  snake  bite  which  occur  here 
and  in  Burmah  happen  during  the  torchlight 
hunts  after  the  frogs.  The  snakes  naturally 
object  to  men  poaching  upon  their  preserves, 
-frogs  forming  the  chief  article  of  their  food.” 


OUR  CHRISTIAN  NAMES. 


TYT AMES  come  from  so  many  roots,  and  have 
_Ll  so  many  branches,  that  we  are  really 
never  sure  of  their  meaning.  Take  John,  for 
instance,  which  is  said  to  mean  ‘  ‘  the  Lord’s 
grace.”  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but 
what  John  comes  from  Chaanach,  and  with 
it  from  the  same  original  we  get  all  the 
various  stages  of  clipping  and  contortion  that 
give  us  Hannah,  Anna,  Annie,  Anne,  An¬ 
nette,  Annabella,  Joanna,  Joannes,  Joannot, 
Johann,  Jhone,  John,  Jack,  Hans,  Hannibal, 
and — Honeyball  !  But  although  Ivan,  Ian, 
Evans,  Ivens,  and  even  Jones,  are  said  to 
come  from  the  same  root,  it  is  possible  to 
derive  them  from  Celtic  words  without  having 
recourse  to  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek. 

Spelling  gives  but  little  clue,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  pagan  name  being  somewhat  similar  in 
sound  to  one  known  to  the  church,  the  priest 
at  the  baptism  would  naturally  pronounce  and 
spell  it  in  the  same  way  as  he  did  the  name  for 
which  he  mistook  it.  Kathleen  may  be  the 
diminutive  of  Kate,  and  come  from  Katherine, 
or  it  may  be  the  far  older  Cathlinn,  “  the 
pole  star,”  “  the  beam  of  the  wave.” 

And  then  we  meet  with  another  difficulty, 
and  that  is  simply,  What  is  the  name  ?  Is’it 
the  name  as  given  and  spelt  at  the  time,  or  the 
name  as  we  now  translate  it  ?  Are  names 
translatable?  Modern,  custom  would  seem 
to  say  no,  and  so  we  are  getting  back  to  the 
Alianores  instead  of  the  Eleanors,  the  Ead- 
gyths  instead  of  the  Ediths,  and  the  Eadgars, 
instead  of  the  Edgars.  But  if  that  fashion 
is  to  hold,  we  never  had  a  monarch  called 
John.  The  Icing  who  signed  Magna  Charta 
never  knew  the  name.  It  may  be  all  the  same 
thing,  but  why  should  we  interfere  and  trans¬ 
late  in  one  case  and  not  in  the  other  ?  Lack¬ 
land’s  name  was  Jehan  ;  so  he  was  called, 
and  so  he  signed  himself.  And  as  we  never 
had  a  king  called  John,  so  we  only  had  one 
queen  called  Mary — and  she  was  the  wife  of 
the  third  William.  The  Tudor  queen  was 
Marie  ;  the  Stuart  queen  too  was  Marie.  It 
may  be  said  that  this  is  mere  quibbling,  but 
it  is  these  slight  differences  in  spelling  that 
cause  the  difficulties  in  derivation. 

Take  this  Mary,  for  instance.  Some  tell  us  it 
comes  from  Marali,  meaning  “bitterness,” 
and  others  tell  us  it  is  the  same  as  Miriam, 

•  and  means  “  the  Star  of  the  Sea.  ”  Ellen  and 
Helen  seem  much  alike,  but  the  first  may 
come  from  the  Gaelic,  while  the  other  may 
come  from  the  Greek.  It  may  be  Ellen  by 
way  of  Elaine,  or  Helen  by  way  of  Helena 
and  Helios,  “the  sun.”  Names  take  strange 
twists  sometimes.  Mary  suggests  Elizabeth, 
.and  Elizabeth  comes  from  Aaron’s  wife,  Eli 


Scheba,  “  God  hath  sworn,”  which  has  de¬ 
veloped  also  into  Isabel  and — Jezebel. 

Aaron  means  “  high  mountain,”  and  is  the 
same  as  Haroun  ;  Moses  means  “drawn  out  of 
the  water.”  Mosaic  pavements,  by  the  way, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Moses  ;  they  get 
their  name  from  the  Museum,  the  temple  of 
the  Muses,  which  they  originally  decorated. 
Eleazar,  “  God  will  help,”  lias  another  form 
in  Lazarus,  through  whom  we  get  the  lazar- 
liouse  for  lepers.  Adam  means  “red  earth,” 
Eve  “  life,”  Abel  “breath,”  Cain  “  obtained,” 
Seth  “  appointed,”  and  Enos  “  mortal  man.” 
Esau  means  “  hairy,”  and  Jacob  “  caught  by 
the  heel,”  a  name  of  the  same  class  as 
Agrippa,  which  means  “  born  feet  foremost.” 

Jacob  has  had  many  startling  changes.  It 
is  the  same,  of  course,  as  Yakoub — and  as 
James.  Nearly  all  the  Jameses  are  named 
after  the  son  of  Zebedee — not  after  his  lesser 
namesake  the  first  .  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  It 
was  his  body  that  we  are  told  went  sailing 
across  the  Mediterranean  in  a  marble  ship 
without  oar  or  sail,  and  drifted  to  Aria  Flava, 
where  Sanctus  Jacobus  Apostolus  changed 
into  Sancto  Jacobo  Apostolo,  which  was 
clipped  in  time  into  Sancto  Jaco  de  Compos- 
tella,  and  further  clipped  into  Santiago  de 
Compostella  of  the  pilgrimages.. 

The  pilgrimages  gave  us  the  scallop-shell 
P eaten  jacobceus;  and  the  saint’s  former  name, 
Giacopo  Apostolo,  not  only  gave  us  Giacomo, 
Iachimo,  and  Iago,  but  Iacapostolo,  Jacquot, 
otherwise  Jacko,  and  Jacques,  otherwise  one 
of  the  Jacks — the  other  Jack  coming  through 
the  John  line  from  Chaanach.  “You  are  a 
Jacobin  and  I  am  a  Jacobite,”  said  Walter 
Scott  to  Tom  Moore,  “so  Ave  coincide  in 
politics  to  a  T  !  ” 

Many  of  these  strange  changes  are  due  to 
individual  peculiarities.  The  NeAv  Zea¬ 
landers,  for  instance,  are  unable  to  pronounce 
an  L,  and  consequently  in  Maori  Lot  be¬ 
comes  Rota,  and  William  becomes  Wiremo ; 
and  the  Kaffirs  cannot  pronounce  the  B, 


hence  Harry  in  South  Africa  becomes  Hali, 
|  and  Mary  becomes  Mali.  In  this  way  many 
;  of  the  names  have  been  formed  by  our  cliil- 
!  dren — Mary  becoming  Mally  and  Molly, 
Dorothy  becoming  Dolly.  Dorothy  is  the 
same  as  Theodore,  and  means  “the  gift  of 
God ;  ”  and  Theodore  mispronounced  be¬ 
comes  none  other  than  the  Welsh  TeivdAvr — 
otherwise  Tudor  !  Another  Welsh  contor¬ 
tion  comes  from  David,  “the  man  after  God’s 
oAvn  heart,”  which  in  other  forms  appears  as 
Daood,  Dako,  Dai’eed,  Dafi'ydd,  and  finally 
Taffy. 

Theodore  is  the  Greek  representation  of 
MattheAv,  Avhich  is  the  same  as  Matthias, 
the  “gift  of  Jehovah ;”  Mark  means 
“  shining  ;  ”  Luke  is  the  “  light,”  and  is  akin 
to  Lucy,  Lucinda,  Lucius,  and  Lucifer,  so 
that  the  lisping  mother  Avas  not  so  far  out 
Avhen,  in  reply  to  the  question  as  to  her 
child’s  name,  she  ansAvered  “  Luthy,  thir  !  ” 
and  the  horrified  clergyman,  mistaking  the 
sound,  remarked,  “  Lucifer  !  I  shall  have  no 
such  name.  I  christen  this  child  John  !  ” 
And  as  such  the  girl  Avent  through  life, 
though  she  had  only  to  alter  the  John  into 
Jhone  to  get  the  old  spelling  of  Joan,  and  so 
have  a  name  of  the  right  gender. 

Many  of  the  old  names  were  distinctive  of 
peculiarities.  We  lurre  Ovid,  Avith  his  Naso, 
on  account  of  his  nose ;  Tully,  Avith  his 
Cicero,  on  account  of  the  chick-pea  on  his 
face;  and  there  are  Balbus,  the  “stam¬ 
merer  Scaevola,  the  “left-handed;”  Seneca, 
the  “white-haired;”  Plato,  “the  broad- 
shouldered;”  Plautus,  “the  splay-footed;” 
Galba,  “  the  stumpy  ;  ”  and  the  Great  Dicta¬ 
tor  “  Fabius,  ”  from  “  growing  beans,  ”  whence 
perhaps  the  origin  of  the  modern  colloquial 
of  “giving  them  beans.”  Cecil  means  “a 
blind  man  ;  ”  Blaise  means  “  a  lisper  ;  ”  and 
Algernon  means  “Avore  his  Avhiskers” — three 
very  fashionable  names,  Avith  sound  much 
superior  to  sense. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  NOTE  BOOK. 


My  Eathee’s  Will. 

A  good  old  man  Avas  one  day  A\ralking  to 
the  safletuary  Avith  his  Bible  'in  his  hand, 
Avhen  a  friend  met  him,  and  said,  “Good 
morning,  Mr.  Price,  Avliat  are  you  reading 
there  ?  ”  “Ah  !  good  morning,”  replied  he  ; 


“  I  am  reading  my  Father’s  Avill  as  I  walk 
alon".”  “Well,  and  Avhat  has  He  left  you  ?  ” 
said  his  friend.  “  Why,  He  has  bequeathed 
to  me  a  hundredfold  more  in  this  life,  and  in 
the  Avorld  to  come  life  everlasting.”  The 
reply  Avas  the  means  of  comforting  his  Chris¬ 
tian  friend,  Avho  Avas  at  the  time  in  sorrowful 
circumstances. 


File  Boy’^  Own  l^apefi 


flQ 


Most  boys  are  fond  of  bathing,  but  the 
luxury  of  a  bath  on  or  near  the  equator 
is  almost  impossible  to  describe. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  the  excessive  heat 
of  the  atmosphere,,  and  sometimes  it  is  so 
warm  that  on  rising  after  having  sat  down 
upon  the  deck  for  a  few  minutes  you  leave  a 
damp  patch  on  the  plank  where  you  have  sat ! 
Then  again,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  line, 
the  water  is  salter  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  ocean  ;  and  as  it  is  salter  so  it  is  heavier 
and  denser,  and  being  heavier,  it  supports 
the  body  more  easily  than  fresh  water  or 
water  less  salt. 

Most  of  you  have  no  doubt  heard  of  the  old 
practical  joke  which  we  have  seen  played  our¬ 
selves — he.,  letting  a  greenhorn  have  a  look 
at  the  line.  One  of  the  morning  watch  on 
the  day  of  the  vessel’s  approach  to  the  equator 
obtains  a  long  hair  and  fastens  it  inside  the 
object  lens  of  the  telescope,  stretching  it  from 
side  to  side.  Then,  when  the  “  green  hands  ” 
come  on  deck,  and  have  a  look  round  the 
horizon  to  see  if  a  strange  sail  is  in  sight, 
there  comes  a  cry,  “  Oh !  oh  !  There  is  the 
line  !  I  can  see  the  equator.” 

With  regard  to  bathing  on  the  line,  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  nature  and  disposition 
of  the  captain.  One  will  allow  all  hands 
who  can  swim  to  bathe  ;  another  will  only 
permit  the  officers  ;  while  there  are  a  few 
who  are  so  cautious  with  respect  to  sharks 
that  they  will  only  allow  bathing  with  a  sail. 
This  is  generally  a  spare  studdingsail,  which 
is  fastened  by  the  two  inner  corners  to  the 
ship’s  side,  and  by  the  two  outer  clews  or 
corners  to  the  fore  and  main  yardarm  respec¬ 
tively,  the  belly  of  the  sail  being  in  about 
five  or  six  feet  of  water.  But  this,  although 
frequently  written  about,  is  very  seldom  seen. 

There  are  captains,  again,  who  will  never 
grant  permission  to  bathe  for  fear  of  an  acci¬ 
dent.  The  captain  who  is  the  hero  of  the 
following  anecdote  had  some  reason  for  his 
refusal,  and,  although  we  thought  it  very 
hard  at  the  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
was  justified  in  acting  as  he  did. 

It  was  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  we 
were  going  out  to  China  on  board  an  auxi¬ 
liary  screw.  Unfortunately  the  gunroom 
steward,  who  should  have  provided  the  extras 
for  the  midshipmen’s  berth,  had  taken  it  into 
his  head  to  leave  us  at  Plymouth,  carrying 
with  him  the  money  that  ought  to  have  pur¬ 
chased  us  our  sea-stores.  Consequently  we 
were  upon  very  short  allowance,  and  some  of 
us  youngsters  had  very  frequently  to  go  with¬ 
out. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  Captain  B - 

adopted  a  habit  as  soon  as  we  got  into  hot 
weather  of  towing  a  net  bag  overboard,  con- 


MR.  STUDD’S  ADVICE  TO  CRICKETERS. 

Mr.  E.  Armitage  writes  to  us  from  Chelsea  under 
date  of  June  17:— “Will  you  kindly  insert  the  enclosed, 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Studd,  in  your 
next  issue  of  the  Bor’s  Own  Paper?  Mr.  Studd  has 
consented  to  its  insertion  in  any  paper  likely  to  reach 
those  to  whom  its  contents  may  be  useful.  As  your 
paper  reaches  a  large  number  of  boys,  we  should  be 
glad  for  them  to  have  au  opportunity  of  reading  Mr. 
Studd  s  letter.” 

“Polytechnic,  June  1885. 

.  “You  ask  me  what  I  have  found  the  most  refresh¬ 
ing  drink  during  the  cricket  season,  and  how  thirst 
caused  by  a  long  innings  in  the  sun,  or  a  long  day's 


BOY  LIFE  AFLOAT. 

By  C  APTIAN  EL,  LATE  R.N. 

VI.— SWIMMING  ON  THE  LINE. 

taining  sometimes  his  allowance  of  salt  heef 
and  pork,  and  at  others  a  bottle  or  two  of 
wine.  The  raison  d'etre  of  which  was,  that, 
although  it  seems  strange,  yet  soaking  salt 
junk  in  sea- water  will  make  it  less  salt,  while 
sinking  wine  or  beer  two  or  three  fathoms 
heneatli  the  surface  makes  it  as  cool  as 
though  it  had  been  iced.  All  went  well  for 
a  week  or  two,  and  then  one  morning  the  line 
to  which  the  captain’s  heef  was  attached  was 
found  divided  and  the  beef  gone. 

“  It  must  have  been  one  of  those  con¬ 
founded  sharks,  ”  observed  the  captain.  “  The 
grab-alls  !  they’ll  eat  anything.” 

Strange  to  say,  the  meat  disappeared  the 
next  day  and  the  dav  following  that  !  Then 
the  sharks  left  it  alone  for  one  night,  and 
then  they  had  it  every  night  for  a  week. 

Then  one  evening,  after  quarters,  Captain 

B - -  observed,  “  1  don’t  wish  to  make  any 

insinuations,  gentlemen,  hut  I  have  my  sus¬ 
picions  that  the  sharks  that  have  taken  my 
beef  have  been  taking  it  from  in  board,  anil 
consequently  I  am  going  to  put  a  special 
sentry  over  the  tow-line.  A  marine  was  put 
on  guard  accordingly,  and  the  sharks  no 
longer  ran  away  with  the  meat. 

A  few  weeks  passed  away,  and  we  were 
becalmed  within  twenty  miles  of  the  line.  It 
was  as  hot  as  a  furnace,  and  there  was  not 
air  enough  to  lift  a  bit  of  down.  The  water 
looked  so  cool  and  tempti  ng  as  we  gazed  down 
into  its  pellucid  depths  that  the  temptation 
to  have  a  plunge  became  almost  irresistible. 

At  length  we  decided  that  Thornton,  one 
of  the  sub-lieutenants,  and  a  great  favourite 
on  account  of  his  obliging  manners,  should 
apply  to  the  skipper  on  the  part  of  the  berth 
for  permission  to  bathe. 

Presently  Captain  B - came  on  deck 

almost  gasping  with  the  great  heat  down 
below.  Thornton  approached  him,  and  we 
formed  a  semicircle  a  little  way  behind. 

“  If  you  please,  sir,”  commenced  the  sub¬ 
lieutenant,  “I  have  taken  the  liberty,  on 
the  part  of  the  midshipmen’s  berth,  to  ask  for 
permission  to  have  a  bathe  overboard.  ” 

The  captain  looked  at  us  and  seemed  to 
hesitate  as  he  took  stock  of  our  anxious  and 
perspiring  countenances.  Finally  lie  replied, 

“Well,  really,  Mr.  Thornton,  I  should  he 
very  pleased  to  give  ye  all  permission,  hut 
under  the  circumstances  I  daren’t !  I  really 
daren’t !  ” 

“  What  circumstances,  sir?  ”  asked  Thorn¬ 
ton,  seriously. 

Then  from  the  twinkle  in  the  skipper’s 
eyes  we  knew  lie  was  going  to  have  a  joke  at 
somebody’s  expense. 

“What,  don’t  you  know,  Mr.  Thornton?” 
he  exclaimed,  with' pretended  surprise;  “why, 


UR  OPEN  COLUM 


fielding,  can  best  be  subdued,  and  whether  stimulants 
are  necessary.  Personally  I  have  never  touched  stimu¬ 
lants  when  playing  cricket.  At  Etou,  before  I  was  an 
abstainer,  I  used  always  to  avoid  taking  either  beer 
or  wine  at  luncheon  during  a  cricket  match,  and  my 
last  year  in  the  Eton  Eleven  I  never  touched  stimu¬ 
lants  at  all.  I  think  one  can  do  more  work,  and  feel  it 
less,  if  one  does  not  drink  any  stimulants  (by  which  I 
mean  beer,  wine,  or  spirits,  etc.). 

“With  regard  to  quenching  thirst,  I  have  always 
found  it  best  to  drink  as  little  as  possible  of  any¬ 
thing  ;  by  this  means  one’s  thirst  does  not  get  so  over¬ 
powering  as  it  otherwise  would.  This  applies  to  all 
sorts  of  days,  and  all  the  year  round.  It  needs  a 
little  self-denial,  but  one  is  amply  repaid  by  finding 
oneself  almost  entirely  free  from  that  insatiable  thirst 
which  is  so  trying  and  so  common. 


we  have  been  so — infested  I  may  say — with, 
sharks,  that  for  the  last  few  weeks  I  have 
been  obliged  to  place  a  special  sentry  over  my 
meat  and  wine  when  1  have  allowed  it  to 
tow  overboard.  And  fancy  the  awful  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  allowing  all  you  young  gentle¬ 
men  to  run  such  a  risk  !  ” 

“Really,  sir—”  began  Thornton. 

“  It’s  of  no  use  saying  a  word,  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
ton,”  interrupted  Captain  B - ,  somewhat 

sharply  ;  “  I  have  refused  you,  and  I  am  sure 
I  have  given  you  a  most  excellent  reason.” 

Of  course  we  knew  what  the  real  reason 
was,  and  as  we  dragged  ourselves  away  not 
loud  hut  deep  were  the  blessings  lavished 
upon  the  heads  of  the  hungry  rnids  whose 
peculations  had  deprived  their  messmates  of 
their  swim. 

And  now,  as  a  finale,  for  a  slight  description 
of  a  bathe  near  the  line,  for,  in  spite  ot  our 
title,  we  have  never  had  the  honour  of  bath¬ 
ing  exactly  on  the  line,  although  we  have 
within  ten  miles. 

The  vessel  was  a  corvette,  becalmed  about 
ten  miles  from  the  equator.  The  sea  was 
without  a  ripple,  although  long  even  rolls 
ever  and  anon  passed  over  the  face  of  the 
deeply-blue  water.  The  blue  was  of  that 
marvellous  tint  that  you  cannot  even  ima¬ 
gine,  much  less  witness,  in  or  around  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  captain  had  given  ns  permission  and 
we  had  undressed  in  the  starboard  chains, 
the  majority  of  us  jumping  in  or  taking- 
headers,  hut  a  few  descending  by  the  side . 
ladder.  For  a  few  minutes  we  plunged  about, 
enjoying  the  peculiar  feeling  of — to  coin  a 
word — insinkability,  when  suddenly  some  one 
called  out  “  Let’s  have  a  game  of  leapfrog  !  ” 

It  was  agreed  to  ncm.  con. ,  and  by  degrees 
we  placed  ourselves  in  a  long  line.  Then  the 
one  at  the  farther  end  commenced,  and  swim¬ 
ming  up  to  the  fellow  in  front  of  him,  pressed 
him  down  with  his  hands  until  he  could  get 
his  feet  upon  his  shoulders,  and  then  pushing 
him  down  as  far  as  was  possible  in  that 
buoyant  water.  So  he  passed  over  every  one, 
finally  taking  up  his  position  at  the  other 
end. 

At  last,  by  the  time  we  had  all  been  over 
everybody  else,  the  first  lieutenant  came  to 
the  ship’s  side  and,  informing  us  that  we  had 
been  long  enough  in  the  water,  ordered  us  on 
hoard. 

In  five  minutes,  with  great  reluctance,  we 
were  all  on  board  once  more,  and  one  thing 
that  we  have  noticed  since  several  times  we 
observed  then  for  the  first  occasion,  viz.,  the 
sticky  feeling  left  by  the  water  about  the 
equator,  which  has  more  the  effect  of  syrup 
than  ordinary  sea  water. 


“The  best  drink  I  have  ever  found  for  a  strong 
thirst  is  hot  tea ;  but  as  this  cannot  often  be- had,  gin¬ 
ger-beer  and  a  lemon  used  to  be  the  usual  beverage. 
This  is  generally  termed  ‘lemon  squash,’  only  a  bottle 
of  ginger-beer  is  substituted  for  a  bottle  of  soda- 
water.  I  know  of  no  nicer  drink.  The  ginger-beer 
sold  in  stone  bottles  is  far  the  best.  Many  other 
drinks  are  used,  such  as  gingerade  and  soda-water 
half-and-half,  but  none  of  them  are  nearly  so  good  as 
the  lemon  and  ginger-beer. 

“Summary. — 1.  Driuk  as  little  as  possible.  2.  Hot 
tea  with  a  little  milk.  3.  Bottle  of  ginger -beer  with  a 
lemon. 

“  Yours  sincerely, 

“J.  E.  K.  Studd.” 
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OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

(SEVENTH  SERIES.) 

III.  —  Fretwork  and  Carving 
Competition. 

Senior  Division  (ayes  18  to  24). 

In  this  Division,"  which  greatly  excels  both  in  its 

fretwork  and  carving,  we  largely  increase  the  prize 

value,  and  thus  apportion  it  :  — 

Prizes— One  Guinea  each. 

Charles  E.  Gill  (aged  21),  Albert  Terrace,  Oxford 
Road,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks. 

Arthur  Minty  (aged  21),  6,  Robin’s  lane,  Frome. 

Louis  H.  Hisham  (aged  20),  School  House,  Marston 
Biggott,  Frome. 

Prizes— 7s.  6d.  each. 

John  Herbert  Smith  (aged  20),  Wolverley,  Kidder¬ 
minster. 

william  Scott  (aged  24),  Hermiston,  Lilliesleaf,  N.B. 

Harry  E.  White  (aged  IS),  Mount  Pleasant,  Castle 
Donington,  vid  Derby. 

R.  A.  Steel  (aged  21),  Gold  Tops,  Newport,  Mon. 

Certificates. 

Henry  Cooper,  Lime  Trees  Cottage,  Bengeo,  Hert¬ 
ford. 

G.  H.  Shaw,  Arnold  House,  Anlaby  Road,  Hull. 

Thos.  E.  Shillinglaw,  59,  Hamilton  Square,  Birken¬ 
head. 

W.  Hartley  Middleton,  17,  Newton  Street,  Hyde, 
near  Manchester. 

John  W.  Jennison,  16,  Stowe  Street,  Greenheys,  Man¬ 
chester. 

Charles  J.  Else,  Bullbridge,  Crich,  Derbyshire. 

George  P.  Adams,  Lower  Road,  Shoreliam. 

G.  W.  Frost,  1,  The  Park,  Newland,  Lincoln. 

John  S.  Buckland,  Quelfurlong,  near  Malmesbury, 
Wilts. 

E.  H.  Kitley,  Witley  Park,  Haslemere,  Surrey. 


We  have  been  much  gratified  with  the  skill  and  perse¬ 
verance  evidenced  in  this  subject.  Many  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  in  all  the  divisions  were  entirely  self-taught, 
and  their  work  does  them  great  credit.  We  very 
heartily  congratulate  them  on  their  success. 

***  The  products  of  this  Competition  we  have  sent 
out  by  the  missionary  ship  Harmony,  which  sailed  on 
July  4tli,  to  the  missionaries  labouring  al@ng  the  many 
hundred  miles  of  dreary  Labrador  coast.  We  also 
sent  in  the  same  way  the  greater  portion  of  the  Illumi¬ 
nations  received  in  the  previous  Competition.  The 
remainder  we  forwarded  to  King’s  College  Hospital, 
which  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  neediest 
districts  of  London;  and  Mr.  T.  R.  Macdonald,  b.a  , 
secretary,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  parcel, 
wrote,  under  date  of  June  30  :  “  The  beautiful  present 
you  have  sent  has  safely  arrived,  and  I  must  ask  you 
to  accept  my  grateful  thanks  for  your  kindness.  The 
Illuminations  are  all  charming,  hut  two  or  three  of 
them  are  quite  lovely  works  of  art.  They  will,  I  need 
hardly  tell  you,  be  greatly  appreciated  in  the  wards.” 


Correspondence. 


TELE. — There  was  a  telegraph  constructed  at  Geneva 
by  Lesage  in  1774,  but  it  was  worked  with  frictional 


electricity,  and  the  signals  were  given  by  pith  balls. 
The  first  working  telegraph  on  the  modern  principle 
was  that  along  the  Great  Western  Railway  in  1835, 
which  at  first  extended  from  Paddington  to  Drayton. 
The  wires  were  laid  in  a  pipe  along  the  ground.  The 
first  overhead  telegraph  on  wires  and  posts  was  con¬ 
structed  in  India  in  1839. 

A.  D.— Never  balance  and  rule  off  a  casli-beok  oftener 
than  onee  a  quarter,  as  the  totals  are  useful  for 
checking  purposes.  It  may  be  true  that  in  the  text¬ 
books  the  cash-book  is  closed  every  week  or  every 
month,  but  you  need  not  assume  from  that  that 
such  is  the  usual  practice.  It  would  take  up  too 
much  room  in  the  manuals  to  give  a  twelvemonth's 
run  as  an  example,  and  hence  the  balancing  and 
short  periods  in  order  to  show  the  working  of  the 
system.  You  can  balance  daily  if  you  like— and 
should  do  so— but  a  red-ink  entry  in  the  margin  is 
all  that  you  require.  The  single-column  cash-book, 
in  which  you  debit  yourself  with  an  amount  when 
received,  credit  yourself  with  it  when  you  pay  it 
to  the  bank,  debit  yourself  with  it  when  you  draw 
the  cheque  on  the  bank,  and  credit  yourself  with  it 
when  you  send  the  cheque  away,  was  invented  when 
bookkeeping  was  in  its  infancy. 

W.  Buckland.— You  can  try  “Prairie  Experiences  in 
Handling  Sheep  and  Cattle,”  by  Major  Shepherd, 
published  by  Chapman  and  Co.  ;  or  “  Ranch  Notes," 
by  Reginald  Aldridge,  published  by  Longmans. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  information  in  Mulhall’s 
“Handbook  of  the  River  Plate,”  published  by 
Trtibner  and  Co.  ;  and  Rose-Innes’  “  Condition  of 
Chili,”  published  by  Stanford.  The  Argentine 
Republic  have  a  pamphlet  of  their  own  for  emi¬ 
grants,  and  you  can  obtain  a  copy  from  their  Consul- 
General  in  London. 

Nom  de  Plume  (Bristol). — 1.  The  part  was  not  out  of 
print  at  the  time,  but  for  the  future  we  intend  keep¬ 
ing  the  first  volumes  only  in  book  form.  We  have  a 
depdt  in  Park  Street,  Bristol.  2.  The  Indian  clubs 
at  eight  pounds  apiece  would  not  be  too  heavy  in 
ordinary  cases. 

Union  Jack. — Try  Dixon  Kemp’s  “Yacht  Designing,” 
price  three  guineas  :  or  his  “Yacht  and  Boat  Sail¬ 
ing,”  price  twenty-five  shillings,  both  published  at 
the  “  Field ”  office.  Strand.  Or  try  Neison’s  “Boat¬ 
building  for  Amateurs,”  price  five  shillings,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Gill  at  170,  Strand. 

A.  J.  S. — The  income-tax  was  first  imposed  by  Mr. 
Pitt  in  1798,  and  it  ceased  in  1816,  after  the  close  of 
the  long  Continental  war.  It  was  revived  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1842  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a 
deficit  and  carrying  out  his  fiscal  reforms.  Mr. 
Gladstone  issued  his  manifesto  proposing  to  abolish 
it  in  1874,  but  his  appeal  to  the  country  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful. 

C.  C.  W. — The  stag  beetles  are  the  Lucanidae,  and  the 
stag  beetle  is  Lucanus  cervus.  They  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  clubbed  antenme,  the  sturdy  legs, 
and  the  horns  on  the  head  and  thorax.  The  larva  is 
curved  towards  the  breast,  so  that  it  cannot  creep 
on  a  flat  surface,  but  has  to  lie  on  its  side. 

Vich  ian  Yohr. — The  Circassians  are  now  subject  to 
Russia.  They  inhabit  the  Caucasus.  There  is  a 
“Life  of  Schamyl,”  and  Spencer  wrote  two  or  three 
books  about  the  district,  which  has  now  sunk  very 
much  out  of  mini 

Plagosus  Orbilius. — To  prepare  canvas  for  oil  paint¬ 
ing,  stretch  it  on  a  frame,  and  wet  it  with  clean 
water  ;  when  it  is  quite  dry  give  it  another  stretch¬ 
ing.  Grind  up  equal  quantities  of  whitelead  and 
whiting  with  live  parts  of  linseed -oil,  and  add  to  the 
mixture  one  part  of  boiled  oil.  Piaster  this  on  the 
canvas  with  a  brush,  knife,  or  trowel :  and  when  it 
is  dry  scrape  off  all  colour  that  has  made  its  way  to 
tire  back  of  the  canvas,  and  give  the  front  a  second 
coat.  When  that  is  hard  and  dry  rub  it  smooth 
with  pumice  stone  and  water.  Then  grind  up  two 
parts  of  whitelead,  two  parts  of  whiting,  and  one 
part  of  burnt  ochre,  with  just  a  little  pumice  dust,  in 
raw  linseed  oil ;  add  to  the  mixture  some  gold-size, 
and  thin  it  with  half  and  half  of  raw  oil  arid  turpen¬ 
tine,  and  with  it  give  coat  after  coat,  pumicing  down 
each,  until  the  surface  suits  you  to  paint  on. 
Finally,  buy  your  canvas  ready  prepared  whenever 
possible. 

Thana  DAGEA. — We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  send¬ 
ing  us  the  newsagent’s  name,  and  we  have  taken  the 
necessary  steps. 

H.  Vaughan. —  1.  The  capital  of  British  Guiana  is 
Georgetown.  You  will  find  a  book  by  C.  B.  Brown 
on  “  Canoe  and  Camp  Life  in  British  Guiana.”  It 
was  issued  in  1870.  2.  Esqnimalt  is  on  the  other 

side  altogether.  It  is  in  British  Columbia,  and  is 
one  of  our  naval  stations  in  the  Pacific. 

T.  Dresden. — You  dissolve  amber  in  linseed  oil. 
Powder  it,  and  mix  it  well  in  the  oil,  and  then  care¬ 
fully  simmer  it  for  some  time  over  the  fire.  Do  not 
let  the  temperature  fall,  and  do  not  let  the  oil  boil 
over.  Such  things  should  not  be  done  carelessly : 
they  require  much  exactness  and  deliberation  as  a 
chemical  experiment. 

H.  S.— The  story  of  the  man-eating  tree  is  a  romance. 
It  is  an  exaggeration  based  on  the  truth  of  the 
existence  of  insect-eating  plants,  to  which  we  have 
frequently  referred  in  these  columns. 

T.  Murray.— Tn  show  pansies  the  outline  must  be  a 
perfect  circle,  free  from  any  notch  or  unevenness, 
and  having  the  petals  lying  close  and  evenly  on  each 
other.  They  should  be  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter.  j 


THE  “BOY’S  OWN”  GORDON 
MEMORIAL  FUND. 


(Contributions  received  up  to  July  11.) 


£  s.  d. 

Brought  forward..  ..106  2  1£ 

June  30.  —  Collected  by  Euston  Salaman 
(Kensington),  £1 12s.;  Cecil  Wilson,  3s. 6d. ; 

Philip  C.  Grosvenor,  Is . 1  16  6 

July  1. — Collected  by  J.  E.  Me Jerrow  (Edin¬ 
burgh)  . 0  16 


July  2.— Collected  by  B.  Fitter  (East  Dul¬ 
wich)  Mr.  St.  S.  Fitter,  10s.;  J.  and  T., 

5s.  ;  Sliylock,  2s.  6d.;  A.  F.,  2s.  6d.;  Skirt 
and  Kidney,  2s.  6d. ;  Mr.  H.  S.  Fitter,  £1 ; 

A.  F.  R.,  2s.  6d.  ;  Conservative,  2s.  6d. ; 

H.  S.  F.,  Jun.,  2s.  6d.  ;  Repap  Ralloc, 

2s.  6d.  ;  U.  T.  H„  5s  ;  B.  D.  E.,  2s.  6d.  ; 

The  Wandsworth  Mash,  Is.  ;  Tuneful 
Dick,  Is.  ;  F.  Davis,  Is.;  R.  C.  K.,  2s.  6d. ; 

A.  F.  P.,  2s.  Gd.  ;  M.  P.  M.  C.  W.  C.  A.. 

2s.  Gd.;  Mr.  Thorne,  Is.;  J.  H.  Fitter,  2s. ; 

Dulce  domain,  Is. ;  E.  T.  Westwood,  2s.  ; 

W.  J.  G.,  Is.  :  W.,  Is. ;  Mr.  J.  Fitter, 

2s.  6d. ;  Mrs.  J.  Fitter,  Is.;  Miss  Fitter, 

Is.  ;  Mr.  Blocker,  2s.  6d.  ;  H.  B.,  2s.  ; 

Waterloo,  Is.  ;  J.  Smith,  Is.  ;  Ketclilee, 

6d.— Total,  £4  10s.  Collected  by  C.  C.„ 

6s.  Collected  by  George  Hagley  (Cleve- 
don) :— Rev.  E.  Forbes,  2s.  6d. ;  General 
Lambriel,  2s.  6d.  ;  E.  T.  Coxhead,  Is.  ; 

Rev.  C.  Marson,  2s.  6d.  ;  Miss  Mortlock, 

Is.  ;  Mr.  Smith,  Is.  ;  T.  Grant,  Is.  ;  Miss 
Heptinstall,  Is. ;  E.  Hagley,  2s.  6d. ;  Miss 
Brooker,  Is.  6d.  ;  Mrs.  Duncan,  Is.  ;  Miss 
Mason  and  Miss  H.  Mason,  2s. ;  Mrs. 

Smith,  Is.  ;  Miss  Colborne,  Is.  ;  Miss 
Shaw,  2s.  Gd.;  Miss  Fitzgerald,  Is. ;  Misses 
Hicks,  2s.  Cd.  ;  Mr.  E.  Newmann,  Is.  ; 

Captain  Creyke,  R.N.,  2s.  6d. ;  Mrs.  Mills, 

Is.;  Miss  Mortlock,  2s.  6d.  ;  Miss  Bud- 
dock,  Is.;  E.  Aitchison,  Is.;  K.  R.  Aitclii- 
son,  2s. ;  W.  M.  Moorsome,  2s.  6d.  ;  Mrs. 

Tucker,  Is.;  Mrs.  Bird,  Is.;  Mrs.  Welling¬ 
ton,  Is. ;  F.  Berryman,  2s.  6d. ;  F.  Pinch, 

23.  6d.  ;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Cooke,  Is.  ;  Mrs. 

W.  T.,  2s.  ;  Mrs.  J.  Maynard,  Is.  ;  M. 

Tugh,  Is.  ;  Mr.  Shilder,  2s.  6d.  ;  Captain 
Lloyd,  2s.  6d. ;  Mrs.  J.  G.  Stevenson,  5s.  ; 

Mrs.  F.  Wills,  2s.  6d.  ;  M.  K.  Mullins, 

2s.  6d.;  Mrs.  Seale,  2s.  6d. ;  Rev.  J.  S.  N., 

5s. ;  A  Friend,  Is.  ;  Mrs.  Blaydon,  5s.  ; 

E.  D.,  2s.  ;  G.  C.  Turner,  Is. — Total, 

£4  4s.  6d.  G.  H.  S.  (Sparkhill),  Is.  6d.  ; 

Samuel  Patton  (Omagh),  Is.  . .  . .  9  3  0 

July  3. — Collected  by  Frank  Elvy  (Man¬ 
chester),  16s.;  G.  C.  Hardy  (Clifton),  2s.  ..  0  18  0 

July  4.— Collected  by  Stephen  Hall  (Maida 
Vale),  7s.  Gd.  ;  Grammar  School  Boy,  Is.  0  8  6 

July  6. — W.  F.  Hawes  (Croydon),  Is.  ;  M.  T. 
(Montrose),  5s. ;  Henry  G.  Babington,  2s.  ; 

Collected  by  J.  E.  Kershaw  (Loudon,  N.), 

12s . 1  0  O 

July  7.— H.  T.  and  C.  Sugden,  2s.  3d.; 

Euclid  (Dartmouth),  2s.  6d.  ;  A  Trifle, 

2s.  6d. ;  N.  O.  P.,  Is.;  R.  H.,  5s.;  J.  W.  K., 


July  8.— Collected  by  W.  Barker  (London, 

N.),  10s.;  Collected  by  J.  G.  White,  3s.  6d.  0  13  6 

July  9.— A  Brother  and  Sister  from  India, 

4s.;  A.  C.  Woodrow  (Salisbury),  5s.;  Alex¬ 
ander  Millakin  (Lerwick),  Is.  ;  P.  A. 

Chambers  (Torquay),  Is.  ;  Alexander 
Walker  (Gravesend),  2s.  Gd. ;  Julius  Caesar 
(Peterboro’,  Canada),  5s.  9d. ;  Collected  by 
J  .  Toyn  (Saltburn),  11s.  6d .  1  10  0 

July  10.— Collected  by  T.  Ingram  (Winches¬ 
ter),  second  card,  £1  4s.;  A.  H.  Davies,  Is.; 

Bobert  Elowerday  (Isle  of  Man),  Is. ; 
Anonymous,  Is.  ;  Sydney  House,  Win- 
gaard,  Paris,  5s.  . 1  12  O 

July  11.  — S.  S.  (Torquay),  Is.  ;  E.  W.  C. 

(Wells),  2s . 0  8  0 

Carried  forward  ..  ..  £124  3  1J 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  15,  18S5. 


Price  One  Penny. 

[ALL  EIGHTS  RESERVED.] 


REGINALD  CRUDEN 

A  TALE  OF  CITY  LIFE. 


Talbot  Baines  Reed, 

Author  of  “  3!y  Friend  Smith,"  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XX. — SAMUEL  SHUCKLEFORD 
FINDS  VIRTUE  ITS  OWN  REWARD. 

It  was  just  as  well  for  Horace’s  peace  of 
mind,  during  his  time  of  anxious  watch¬ 
ing,  that  two  short  paragraphs  in  the  morning 
papers  of  the  following  day  escaped  his  ob¬ 
servation. 


“Could  you  break  it  to  him?” 


Tm 


“At  — —  police-court  yesterday,  two 
men  named  Medlock  and  Shanklin  were 
brought  before  the  magistrate  on  various 
charges  of  fraud  comiected  with  sham 
companies  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  After  some  formal  evidence 
they  were  remanded  for  a  week,  bail 
being  refused.5'' 

“  A  youth  named  Reginald  was  yester¬ 
day  charged  at  Liverpool  with  conspiracy 
to  defraud  by  means  of  fictitious  circu¬ 
lars  addressed  in  the  name  of  a  trading 
company.  He  was  remanded  for  three 
days  without  bail,  pending  inquiries.” 

It  so  happened  that  it  fell  to  Booms’s 
lot  to  cut  the  latter  paragraph  out.  And 
as  he  was  barely  aware  of  the  existence 
of  Cruden’s  brother,  and  in  no  case  would 
have  recognised  him  by  his  assumed 
name,  the  news,  even  if  he  read  it,  could 
have  conveyed  no  intelligence  to  his 
mind. 

Horace  certainly  did  not  read  it.  Even 
when  he  had  nothing  better  to  do  he 
always  regarded  newspapers  as  a  dis¬ 
cipline  not  to  be  meddled  with  out  of 
office  hours.  And  just  now,  Avith  his 
mother  lying  in  a  critical  condition,  and 
with  no  news  day  after  day  of  Reginald, 
he  had  more  sei'ious  food  for  reflection 
than  the  idle  gossip  of  a  newspaper. 

The  only  other  person  in  London  whom 
the  news  could  have  interested  was 
Samuel  Shuckleford.  But  as  he  was  that 
very  morning  riding  blithely  in  the  train 
to  Liverpool,  reading  the  “  Law  Times  ” 
and  flattering  himself  he  would  soon  make 
the  public  “  sit  up  ”  to  a  recognition  of 
Ms  astuteness,  he  saw  nothing  of  them. 

Tie  found  himself  on  the  Liverpool 
platform  just  where,  scarcely  three 
months  ago,  Reginald  had  found  himself 
that  dreary  afternoon  of  his  arrival. 
But,  unlike  Reginald,  it  cost  the  young 
ornament  of  the  law  not  a  moment’s 
hesitation  as  to  whether  he  should  take  a 
cab  or  not  to  his  destination.  If  only 
the  cabman  knew  whom  he  had  the 
honour  to  carry,  how  he  would  touch  up 
Ms  horse  ! 

“Shy  Street.  Put  me  down  at  the 
corner,”  said  Samuel,  swinging  himself 
into  the  hansom. 

So  this  was  Liverpool.  He  had  never 
been  there  before,  and  consequently  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
crowds  jostling  by  on  the  pavement 
without  so  much  as  a  glance  in  his  direc¬ 
tion,  neither  knew  him  nor  had  heard  of 
him.  He  could  forgive  them,  and  smiled 
to  think  how  different  it  would  be  in  a 
few  days,  when  all  the  world  would  point 
at  him  as  he  drove  back  to  the  station, 
and  say, 

“  There  goes  Shuckleford,  the  clever 
lawyer,  who  first  exposed  the  Select 
Agency  Corporation,  don’t  you  know  ?  ” 

Don’t  you  know  1  What  a  question  to 
ask  respecting  S.  S.  ! 

At  the  corner  of  Shy  Street  he  alighted 
and  sauntered  gently  down  the  street, 
keeping  a  sharp  look-out  on  both  sides  of 
him  without  appearing  to  regard  any¬ 
thing  but  the  pavement. 

Humph  !  The  odd  numbers  were  on 
the  left  side,  so  S.  S.  would  walk  on  the 
right  and  get  a  good  survey  of  No.  13 
from  a  modest  distance. 

What,  thought  he,  would  the  precious 
Cruden  Reginald  (ha  !  ha  !)  think  if  he 
knew  who  was  walking  down  the  other 
side  of  the  road  ? 

Ah  !  he  was  getting  near  it  now.  Here 
was  17  a  baker’s,  15  a  greengrocer’s,  and 
13— eh  i  a  chemist’s  ?  Ah,  yes,  he  noticed 
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that  the  first  floors  of  all  the  shops  were 
let  for  offices,  and  the  first  floor  of  the 
chemist’s  shop  was  the  place  he  wanted. 

He  could  see  through  the  grimy  win¬ 
dow  the  top  rail  of  a  chair-back  and  the 
corner  of  a  table,  on  which  stood  an  ink¬ 
pot  and  a  tattered  directory.  No  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  room  was  visible  ;  doubtless 
he  found  it  prudent  to  keep  away  from 
the  window ;  or  he  might  possibly  have 
seen  the  figure  of  S.  S.  advancing  down 
the  street. 

Samuel  crossed  over.  No  name  was_  on 
the  chemist’s  side-door,  but  it  stood  ajar, 
and  he  pushed  it  open  and  peered  up  the 
gloomy  staircase.  There  was  a  name  on 
the  door  at  the  top,  so  he  crept  stealthily 
up  the  stairs  to  decipher  the  word 
“  Medlock  ”  in  dim  characters  on  the 
plate. 

“  Medlock  ! 55  Ho  !  ho  !  He  was  get¬ 
ting  warm  now.  Not  only  Avas  his  man 
going  about  with  his  OAvn  name  turned 
inside  out,  but  he  had  the  effrontery  to 
stick  up  the  name  of  one  of  his  own 
directors  on  his  door  ! 

Samuel  knew  Mr.  Medlock  —  Avhom 
didn’t  he  know  1  He  had  been  introduced 
to  him  by  Duriy,  and  had  supped  with 
him  once  at  the  “  Shades.”  A  nice 
pleasant-spoken  gentleman,  who  had 
made  some  very  complimentary  little 
speeches  about  Samuel  in  Samuel’s  own 
hearing.  This  Avas  the  man  Avhose  name 
Cruden  had  borroAved  for  his  door-plate 
in  the  hope  of  further  mystifying  the 
public  as  to  his  own  personality  ! 

All !  ah  !  He  might  mystify  the  pub¬ 
lic,  but  there  was  one  whose  initials  Avere 
S.  S.  whom  it  would  need  a  cleverer 
cheat  than  Cruden  Reginald,  Esquire,  to 
mystify  ! 

He  listened  for  a  moment  at  the  door, 
and,  hearing  no  sound,  made  bold  to 
enter.  Had  Reginald  been  in  he  was 
prepared  to  represent  that,  being  on  a 
chance  visit  to  Liverpool,  he  had  been 
unable  to  pass  the  door  of  an  old  neigh¬ 
bour  Avithout  giving  him  a  friendly  call. 

But  he  was  not  put  to  this  shift,  for 
the  room  was  empty.  “  Gone  out  to  his 
dinner,  I  suppose,”  said  Sam  to  himself. 
“Well,  I’ll  take  a  good  look  round  Avhile 
I  am  here.” 

Which  he  proceeded  to  do,  much  to  his 
oavii  satisfaction,  but  very  little  to  his 
information,  for*  scarcely  a  torn-up  enve¬ 
lope  Avas  to  be  found  to  reward  the  spy 
for  his  trouble.  The  only  thing  that  did 
attract  his  attention  as  likely  to  be  re¬ 
motely  useful  was  a  fragment  of  a  pink 
paper  Avith  the  letters  “  gerskin  ”  on  it — 
a  relic  Love  Avould  have  recognised  as 
part  of  the  coArer  of  an  old  favourite,  but 
Avhich  to  the  inquiring  mind  of  the 
lawyer  appeared  to  be  a  document  Avorth 
impounding  in  the  interests  of  justice. 

As  nobody  appeared  after  the  lapse  of 
half  an  hour  Samuel  considered  his  time 
Avas  being  Avasted,  and  therefore  Avith- 
drew.  He  looked  into  the  chemist’s  shop 
as  he  went  doAvn,  but  the  chemist  Avas  not 
at  home ;  so  he  strolled  into  the  green¬ 
grocer’s  next  door  and  bought  an  orange, 
Avhich  he  proceeded  to  consume,  making 
himself  meamvhile  cunningly  agreeable 
to  the  lady  who  presided  over  the  estab¬ 
lishment. 

“Fine  Christmas  Aveather,”  said  he, 
looking  up  in  the  middle  of  a  prolonged 
suck. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  lady. 

“  Plenty  of  customers  ?  ” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  Sam  might 
interpret  that  as  he  liked. 


“  I  suppose  you  supply  the  Corporation 
next  door  1  ”  said  Sam,  digging  his  coun¬ 
tenance  once  more  into  the  orange. 

“  Eh  1  ”  said  the  lady. 

“  The  —  Avhat’s-his-name  ?  —  Mr.  Regi¬ 
nald — I  suppose  he  deals  with  you  ?  ” 

“  He  did  ;  if  you  Avant  to  know.’’ 

“  I  thought  so — a  friend  of  mi:  e,  you 
knoAv.” 

“  Oh,  is  he  ?  ”  said  the  lady,  finding 
Avords  at  last,  and  bridling  up  in  a  Avay 
that  astonished  her  cross  -  examiner  ; 
“then  the  sooner  you  go  and  Avalk  off 
after  him  the  better  !  ” 

“  Oh,  very  Avell,”  said  Sam.  “  He's  not 
at  home  just  noAv,  though.” 

“  Oh,  ain’t  he  ?  ”  said  the  woman ; 
“  that’s  funny  !  ” 

“  Why,  Avhat  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Oli,  nothing — Avhat  should  1 1  If 
you’re  a  friend  of  his  you’d  better  take 
yourself  oft’ !  That’s  what  I  mean  !  ” 

“  All  right ;  no  offence,  old  lady.  Per¬ 
haps  lie’s  come  in  by  this  time.” 

The  lady  laughed  disagreeably.  The 
Corporation  had  bought  coals  of  her 
three  months  ago. 

Samuel  returned  to  the  office,  but  it 
was  as  deserted  as  ever.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  try  what  his  blandishments 
could  do  Avith  the  chemist’s  boy  down¬ 
stairs  in  the  way  of  obtaining  informa¬ 
tion. 

That  young  gentleman,  as  the  reader 
will  remember,  had  been  a  bosom  friend 
of  Love  in  his  day,  and  Avas  animated  to 
some  extent  by  the  spirit  of  his  com¬ 
rade. 

“  Hullo,  my  man  !  ”  said  Sam,  Avalking 
into  the  shop.  “  Governor ’s  out,  then  1  ” 
“Yus.” 

“  Got  any  lollipops  in  those  bottles  1  ” 
“Yus.” 

“  Any  brandy-balls  1  ” 

“No.” 

“  Any  acid-drops  1  ” 

“Yus.” 

“  I’ll  take  a  penn’orth,  then.  I  suppose 
you  don’t  knoAv  Avhen  the  gentleman  up¬ 
stairs  will  be  back  1  ” 

The  boy  stopped  short  in  his  occupa¬ 
tion  and  stared  at  Sam. 

“  What  gentleman  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Mr.  Medlock,  is  it  ?  or  Reginald,  or 
some  name  like  that  1  ” 

“  Oh  yus,  I  do. !  ”  said  the  boy,  Avith  a 
grin. 

“When?” 

“  Six  months  all  but  a  day.  That’s 
what  I  reckon.” 

“  Six  months !  has  he  gone  aAvay, 
then  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no— he  Avas  took  off.” 

“  Took  off— you  don’t  mean  to  say  he’s 
dead?” 

“  Oh,  ain’t  you  a  rum  un  ?  As  if  you 
didn’t  knoAv  lie’s  been  beaked.” 

“  Beaked  ?  Avhat’s  that  ?  ” 

The  boy  looked  disgusted  at  the  fel¬ 
low’s  obtuseness. 

“  ’Ad  up  in  the  p’lice-court,  of  course. 
What  else  could  I  mean  ?  ” 

Samuel  jumped  off'  his  stool1  as  if  he 
had  been  electrified. 

“ What  do  you  say?”  said  he,  gaping 
Avildly  at  the  boy. 

“Go  on;  if  you’re  deaf,  it’s  no  use 
talkin’  to  you.  He’s  been  up  in  the  p’lice- 
court,”  said  he,  raising  his  voice  to  a 
shout.  “Yesterday— there  you  are— 
and  there’s  your  drops,  and  you  ain’t 
give  me  the  penny  for  them.” 

Samuel  threw  doAvn  the  penny,  and, 
too  excited  to  take  up  the  drops,  dashed 
out  into  the  street. 
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What  !  yesterday  —  while  he  was 
lounging  about  town  fancying  he  had 
the  game  all  to  himself.  Was  ever  luck 
like  liis  ! 

He  rushed  to  a  shop  and  bought  a 
morning  paper.  There  sure  enough  was 
a  short  notice  of  yesterday’s  proceedings, 
and  you  might  have  knocked  S.  S.  down 
with  a  feather  as  he  read  it. 

“Anyhow,”  said  he  to  himself,  crump¬ 
ling  up  the  paper  in  sheer  vexation, 
“  they  won’t  be  able  to  do  without  me, 
I’ll  take  care  of  that.  I  can  tell  them 
all  about  it — but  catch  me  doing  it  now, 
the  snobs,  unless  they’re  civil.” 

With  which  valiant  determination  he 
swung-  himself  into  another  cab  and  or¬ 
dered  the  man  to  drive  to  the  head 
police-station. 

The  inspector  was  not  in,  but  his 
second  in  command  was,  and  to  him, 
much  against  his  will,  Samuel  had  to 
explain  his  business. 

“  Well,  what  do  you  know  about  the 
prisoner  ?  ”  asked  the  official. 

“  Oh,  plenty.  You’d  better  subpoena, 
me  for  the  next  examination,”  said  Sam. 

The  sub-inspector  smiled. 

“  You’re  like  all  the  rest  of  them,”  he 
said,  “  think  you  know  all  about  it. 
Come,  let’s  hear  what  you’ve  got  to  say, 
young  fellow  ;  there's  plenty  of  work  to 
be  done  here,  I  can  tell  you,  without 
dawdling  our  time.”' 

“Thank  you,”  said  Sam,  “I’d  sooner 
tell  the  magistrate.” 

“  Go  and  tell  the  magistrate  then  !  ” 
shouted  the  official,  “and  don’t  stay 
blocking  up  the  room  here.” 

This  was  not  what  Samuel  expected. 
There  was  little  chance  of  the  magis¬ 
trate  being  more  impressed  with  his  im¬ 
portance  than  a  sub-inspector.  So  he 
felt  the  only  thing  for  it  was  to  bring 
himself  to  the  unpleasant  task  of  showing 
his  cards  after  all. 

“  The  fact  is — ”  he  began. 

“  If  you’re  going  to  say  what  you 
know  about  the  case,  I’ll  listen  to  you,” 
said  the  sub-inspector,  interrupting  him, 
■“  if  not,  go  and  talk  in  the  street.” 

“  I  am  going  to  say  what  I  know,”  said 
the  crestfallen  Sam. 

“Very  well.  It’s  a  pity  you  couldn’t 
do  it  at  first,”  said  the  official,  getting  up 
and  standing  with  his  back  turned, 
warming  his  hands  at  the  fire. 

Under  these  depressing  circumstances 
Samuel  began  his  story,  showing  his 
weakest  cards  first  and  saving  up  his 
trumps  as  long  as  he  could.  The  sub¬ 
inspector  listened  to  him  impassively, 
rubbing  his  hands,  and  warming  first  one 
toe  and  then  the  other  in  the  fender. 

At  length  it  was  all  finished  and  he 
turned  round. 

“  That’s  all  you  know  ?  ” 

“  Yes — at  present — I  expect  to  discover 
more,  though,  in  a  day  or  two.” 

“Just  write  your  name  and  address  on 
one  of  those  envelopes,”  said  the  sub¬ 
inspector,  pointing  to  a  stationery  case 
on  his  table. 

Sam  obeyed,  and  handed  the  address 
to  the  official. 

“Very  well,”  said  the  latter,  folding 
the  paper  up  without  looking  at  it,  and 
putting  it  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  “  if 
we  want  you  we’ll  fetch  you.” 

“  I  suppose  I  had  better  put  my  state¬ 
ment  down  in  writing  ?  ”  said  Samuel, 
making  a  last  effort  at  pomposity. 

“  Can  if  you  like,”  said  the  sub-in¬ 
spector,  yawning,  “  when  you’ve  nothing 
else  to  do.” 


And  he  ended  the  conference  by  call¬ 
ing  to  a  constable  outside  to  tell  190  C 
he  might  come  in. 

Grievously  crestfallen,  Samuel  with¬ 
drew,  bemoaning  the  hour  when  he  first 
heard  the  name  of  Cruden  and  was  fool 
enough  to  dirty  his  hands  with  a  “  big 
job.”  What  else  was  he  to  expect  when 
once  these  official  snobs  took  a  thing  up  ? 
Of  course  they  would  put  every  obstacle 
and  humiliation  in  the  way  of  an  out¬ 
sider  that  jealousy  could  suggest.  He 
had  very  little  doubt  that  this  sub-in¬ 
spector  the  moment  his  back  was  turned 
would  sit  down  and  make  notes  of  his 
information,  and  then  take  all  the  credit 
of  it  to  himself.  Never  mind,  they  were 
bound  to  want  him  when  the  trial  came  on, 
and  wouldn’t  he  ju&t  show  up  their 
tricks  !  Oh,  no  !  S.  S.  wasn’t  going  to 
be  flouted  and  snubbed  for  nothing,  he 
could  tell  them,  and  so  they’d  discover. 

It  was  no  use  staying  in  Liverpool, 
that  was  clear.  The  Liverpool  police 
should  have  the  pleasure  of  fetching  him 
all  the  way  from  London  when  they 
wanted  him,  and  possibly  with  Durfy’s 
aid  he  might  succeed  in  getting  hold  of 
another  trump-card  meanwhile  to  turn 
up  when  they  least  expected  it. 

The  journey  south  next  day  was  less 
blithe  and  less  occupied  with  the  “  Law 
Times”  than  the  journey  north  had  been. 
But  as  he  got  farther  away  from  inhos¬ 
pitable  Liverpool  his  spirits  revived,  and 
before  London  was  reached  he  was  once 
more  in  imagination  “  the  clever  lawyer, 
Shuckleford,  don’t  you  know,  who  gave 
the  Liverpool  police  a  slap  in  the  face 
over  that  Agency  Corporation  business, 
don’t  you  know.” 

Two  “  don’t  you  knows  ”  this  time  ! 

On  reaching  home,  any  natural  joy  he 
might  be  expected  to  feel  on  being  re¬ 
stored  to  the  bosom  of  his  family  was 
damped  by  the  discovery  that  his  mother 
was  that  very  moment  in  next  door  re¬ 
lieving  guard  with  Miss  Crisp  at  the 
bedside  of  Mrs.  Cruden. 

“  What  business  has  she  to  do  it  when 
I  told  her  not  ?  ”  demanded  Sam,  wrath- 
fully,  of  his  sister. 

“  She’s  not  bound  to  obey  you,  ”  said 
Jemima  ;  “  she’s  your  mother.” 

“  She  is.  And  a  nice  respectable 
mother,  too,  to  go  mixing  with  a  lot  of 
low,  swindling  jail-birds  !  It’s  sicken¬ 
ing  !  ” 

“You’ve  no  right  to  talk  like  that, 
Sam,”  said  Jemima,  flushing  up  ;  “  they’re 
as  honest  as  you  are — more  so,  perhaps. 
There  !  ” 

“  Go  it ;  say  on,”  said  Samuel.  “  AJ1 1 
can  tell  you  is,  if  you  don’t  both  of  you 
turn  the  Cruden  lot  up  I’ll  go  and  live 
in  lodgings  by  myself.” 

“Why  should  we  turn  them  or  any¬ 
body  up  for  you,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  ” 
said  Jemima,  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 
“  What  have  they  done  to  you  ?  ” 

“  You’re  an  idiot,”  said  Sam,  “  or  you 
wouldn’t  talk  bosh.  Your  dear  Regi¬ 
nald — 

“Well,  what  about  him?”  said  Jemima, 
her  trembling  lip  betraying  the  inward 
flutter  with  which  she  heard  the  name. 

“  How  would  you  like  to  know  your 
precious  Reginald  was  this  moment  in 
prison  ?  ” 

“  What  !  ”  shrieked  J  emima,  with  a 
clutch  at  her  brother’s  arm. 

He  was  glad  to  see  there  was  some  one 
he  could  make  “  sit  up,”  and  replied,  with 
brutal  directness, 

“  Yes — in  prison,  I  tell  you  ;  charged 


with  swindling  and  theft  ever  since  he 
set  foot  in  Liverpool.  There,  if  that’s 
not  reason  enough  for  turning  them  up 
I  give  you  up.  You  can  tell  mother  so, 
and  say  I’m  down  at  the  club,  and  she’d 
better  leave  supper  up  for  me ;  do  you 
hear  ? ” 

Jemima  did  not  hear.  She  sat  rocking 
herself  in  her  chair,  and  sobbing  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.  Vulgar  young  per¬ 
son  as  she  was,  she  had  a  heart,  and,  quite 
apart  from  everything  else,  the  thought 
of  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  the 
fatherless  family  was  in  itself  enough  to 
move  her  deep  pity ;  but  when  to  that 
was  added  her  own  strange  but  constant 
affection  for  Reginald  himself,  despite  all 
his  aversion  to  her,  it  was  a  blow  that 
fell  heavily  upon  her. 

She  would  not  believe  Reginald  was 
guilty  of  the  odious  crimes  Sam  had  so 
glibly  catalogued ;  but  guilty  or  not 
guilty  he  was  in  prison,  and  it  is  only 
clue  to  the  honest,  warm-hearted.  Jemima 
to  say  that  she  wished  a  hundred  times 
that  wretched  evening  that  she  could  be 
in  his  place. 

But  could  nothing  be  done  ?  She  knew 
it  was  no  use  trying  to  extract  any  more 
particulars  from  Samuel.  As  it  was,  she 
guessed  only  too  truly  that  he  would  be 
raging  with  himself  for  telling  her  so 
much.  Her  mother  could  do  nothing. 
She  would  probably  fly  with  the  news  to 
Mrs.  Cruden’s  bedside,  and  possibly  kill 
her  outright. 

Horace  !  She  might  tell  him,  but  she 
was  afraid.  The  news  would  fall  on  him 
like  a  thunderbolt,  and  she  dreaded  being 
the  person  to  inflict  the  blow.  Yet  he 
ought  to  know,  even  if  it  doubled  his 
misery  and  ended  in  no  good  to  Reginald. 
Suppose  she  wrote  to  him  ? 

At  that  moment  a  knock  came  at  the 
door,  followed  by  the  entrance  of  Booms 
in  all  the  gorgeousness  of  his  evening 
costume.  He  frequently  dropped  in  like 
this,  especially  since  Mrs.  Cruden’s  ill¬ 
ness,  to  hear  how  she  was,  and  to  inquire 
after  Miss  Crisp  ;  and  this  was  his  errand 
this  evening. 

“No  better,  I  suppose?”  said  he,  dole¬ 
fully,  sitting  down  very  slowly  by  reason 
of  the  tightness  of  his  garments. 

“  Yes,  the  doctor  says  she’s  better ;  a 
little,  a  very  little,”  said  Jemima. 

“  And  she,  of  course  she’s  quite  knocked 
up  ?  ”  said  he,  with  a  groan. 

“  No.  Miss  Crisp ’s  taking  a  nap,  that’s 
all ;  and  mother ’s  keeping  watch  next 
door.” 

Booms  sat  very  uncomfortably,  not 
knowing  what  fresh  topic  to  discourse 
on.  But  an  inspiration  seized  him  pre¬ 
sently. 

“  Oh,  I  see  you’re  crying,”  lie  said. 
“You’re  in  trouble  too.” 

“  So  I  am,”  said  Jemima. 

“Something  I’ve  done,  I  suppose?” 
said  Booms. 

“  No,  it  isn’t.  It’s  about— about  the 
Crudens.” 

“  Oh,  of  course.  What  about  them  ?  ” 

“Well,  isn’t  it  bad  enough  they  have 
this  dreadful  trouble  ?  ”  said  J  emima  ; 
“  but  it  isn’t  half  the  trouble  they  really 
are  in.” 

“  You  know  I  can’t  understand  what 
you  mean  when  you  talk  like  that,”  said 
Booms. 

“Will  you  promise,  if  I  tell  you,  to 
keep  it  a  secret  ?” 

“  Oh,  of  course.  I  hate  secrets,  but  go 
on.” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Booms,  Mr.  Reginald  is  in 


prison  at  Liverpool,  on  a  charge — a  false 
charge,  I’m  certain — of  fraud.  Isn’t  it 
ch’eadful?  And  Mr.  Horace  ought  to 
know  of  it.  Could  you  break  it  to  him  ?  ” 

“  How  can  I  keep  it  a  secret  and  break 
it  to  him  1  ”  said  Mr.  Booms,  in  a  pained 
tone.  “  Oh  yes,  I’ll  try,  if  you  like.” 

“Oh,  thank  you.  Do  it  very  gently, 
and  be  sure  not  to  let  my  mother,  or 
his,  or  anybody  else  hear  of  it,  Avon’t 
you  ?  ” 

“  Hi!  try.  Of  course  every  one  will 
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put  all  the  blame  on  me  if  it  does 
spread.” 

“No,  I  won’t.  Do  it  first  thing  to¬ 
morrow,  won’t  you,  Mr.  Booms  1  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  and  then,  as  if  determined 
to  be  in  time  for  the  intervieAv,  he  added, 
“  I’d  better  go  now.” 

And  he  departed  very  like  a  man  walk¬ 
ing  to  the  galloAvs. 

Shuckleford  returned  at  midnight,  and 
found  the  supper  waiting  for  him,  but, 
to  his  relief,  neither  of  the  ladies. 


He  wrote  the  following  short  note 
before  he  partook  of  his  evening  meal : 

“Dear  D., — Come  round  lirst  thing  in 
the  morning.  The  police  have  dished  us 
for  once,  but  Ave'll  be  quits  Avith  them  if 
Ave  put  our  heads  together.  Be  sure  and 
come.  Yours,  S.  S.” 

After  having  posted  this  eloquent 
epistle  Avith  his  own  hand  at  the  pillar¬ 
box  he  returned  to  his  supper,  and  then 
Avent,  somewhat  dejected,  to  bed. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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For  days  on  days  the  storm  continued 
to  rage  with  unabated  fury.  The 
little  vessel  had  already  been  bloAvn  far 
south  of  her  course,  and  must  have  been 
in  loAver  latitudes  than  even  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  itself.  More  than  once  the 
lieutenant  had  suggested  to  Commander 
Ohanning  the  propriety  of  getting  up 
steam. 

The  commander  pooh-poohed  the  idea 
at  first.  Finally  he  turned  upon  the 
lieutenant  with  lowered  brow  and  flash¬ 
ing  eye.  “  I’m  the  responsible  party  on 
board  the  Whitterit,  Air.  Clarke  !  ”  he 
snapped.  “Leave  me  to  know  what  is 
best  !  ” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  Air. 
Clarke,  humbly — he  Avas  a  very  young 
man — “I  thought  I’d  suggest — ” 

“  Thought  you’d  suggest,  eh  ?  Humph  ! 
Thought  I’d  forgotten  Ave  Avere  a  steamer, 
eh  ?  Take  me  for  a  born  idiot,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?  Um  ?  ” 

This  conversation  was  being  carried  on 
on  the  little  quarterdeck,  both  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  his  first  officer  hanging  on  by 
the  eyebrows,  as  sailors  say,  to  the  mizen 
rigging,  and  swaying  and  rolling  about 
Avith  every  lurch,  the  while  the  Avaves 
Avere  Avashing  over  their  sea-boots,  and 
the  Avhite  spray  flying  high  over  the 
funnel. 

She  Avas  lying-to,  but  making  plenty  of 
leeway  neA^ertheless,  though  on  the  Avhole 
the  little  Whitterit  was  doing  just  as  Avell 
and  behaving  herself  as  prettily  as  could 
be  expected  of  her  under  such  adverse 
circumstances. 

_  “  Tell  you  Avliat  it  is,  Air.  Clarke,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  commander,  “you  have  your 
duty  to  perform,  and  I  have  mine.  Yours, 
sir,  is  to  obey ;  mine  to  command.  Par¬ 
don  me,  sir,  for  reminding  you  of  these 
facts.” 

“Excuse  me,  Captain  Channing,  I 
didn’t —  ” 

“Then  don’t!”  cried  the  commander. 
“  Last  time  I  was  out  away  round  the 
Australian  coast  I  steamed  almost  eA7ery 
clay,  because  I  Avas  on  particular  service, 
and  what  Avas  the  consequence,  Mr. 
Clarke — what  Avas  the  consequence  ?  Got 
snubbed  Avhen  I  Avent  home  ;  they’d 
hardly  pass  my  accounts.  I’d  been 
Avasting  her  Majesty’s  coals  !  Bah  !  they 
Avon’t  snub  me  again  for  the  same  reason 
if  I—” 

The  end  of  the  sentence  never  got  out, 
for  a  sea  cut  the  captain  right  in  the 
teeth.  He  spat  and  spluttered,  shook 
himself,  made  a  bolt  for  the  companion, 


missed  it,  brought  uji  on  the  starboard 
tack,  and  finally  disappeared  below. 

Commander  Channing  had  not  gone 
beloAv  because  he  wanted  to  avoid  the 
seas.  No,  he  was  a  good  sailor  and  a 
bold,  fearless  man,  though  a  bit  of  a 
tyrant  to  all  under  him.  He  kneAv  every¬ 
thing — or  thought  he  did.  Assuredly  he 
knew  his  own  duties,  but  he  ever  took  it 
upon  him  to  advise  both  the  engineer  and 
doctor  in  the  discharge  of  theirs.  These 
officers  used  to  listen  to  him,  say  nothing, 
smile  conciliatorily  for  peace’  sake,  and 
go  arvay  and  do  exactly  Avliat  Avas  right, 
and  nothing  more  or  less. 

The  little  wardroom  of  the  Whitterit 
Avas  so  small  that  there  Avas  just  room 
enough  and  no  more  to  sit  around  the 
table  that  occupied  its  centre.  But  this 
Avant  of  space  was  rather  an  advantage 
than  otherwise  in  a  gale  of  wind  like  the 
present,  because  you  could  wedge  your¬ 
self  into  a  corner  somehow,  Avith  your 
back  against  the  bulkhead  and  your  feet 
against  something  else,  and  so  defy  the 
weather.  The  Avater  Avas  rushing  about 
inches  deep  on  the  wardroom  floor,  but 
with  one’s  legs  up  one  did  not  mind  it ; 
it  Avas  rather  pleasant  to  listen  to  than 
otherwise.  SwalloAving  a  cup  of  tea 
under  such  trying  circumstances  is  al¬ 
most  an  impossibility.  Probably  the  first 
lot  goes  down  between  your  neck  and 
your  collar,  the  second  lot  into  your  eye, 
the  third  flies  over  your  shoulder ;  but 
the  fourth  Avill  perhaps  go  the  right  Avay. 
There  is  nothing  like  perseverance,  and 
“  try  again  ”  is  a  capital  motto. 

When  the  seas  struck  the  Whitterit  she 
trembled  all  over ;  the  coals  rattled  in 
the  bunkers,  the  plates  jumped  out  of 
the  pantry,  while  the  biscuits  flew  out  of 
the  tin  and  got  softened  in  the  sea-water 
on  the  floor. 

The  cockroaches  had  a  bad  time  of  it ; 
they  are  not  good  sailors,  though  they 
try  to  be.  For  example,  when  they  go  to 
get  a  drink  in  a  basin  they  do  not  folloAv 
the  water  when  it  rolls  away  with  the 
ship’s  motion.  They  knorv  that  if  they 
did,  in  the  backrush  they  Avould  be  caught 
and  droAvned ;  so  they  wait  till  it  ap¬ 
proaches,  then  take  a  sip,  and  Avait 
another  opportunity,  and  so  on. 

The  engineer — a  Scotchman,  as  most 
NaATy  engineers  are — Avasa  very  idle  man 
now.  But  he  did  not  mind  that ;  he  Avas 
a  philosopher,  so  he  read  books  and  sung 
songs  to  himself  and  laughed  at  the 
weather  and  at  tilings  in  general. 

Poor  Colin,  though  !  It  was  a  sad  time 


for  him,  and  yet  I  do  not  think  he  suffered 
so  much  after  all,  because  he  Avas  not 
quite  sensible. 

He  Avas  doAvn  Avith  coast  fever,  or 
jungle  fever — call  it  Avhat  you  will.  For 
several  days  after  the  surgeon  got  him 
back  to  his  hammock  he  Avas  delirious., 
raving  about  his  former  messmates  and 
his  life  in  the  old  Theodora,  raA’ing  about- 
his  far-away  home  in  the  bonnie  High¬ 
lands,  about  his  mother,  about  Uncle 
Peter — ay,  and  even  about  Dominie  Clay¬ 
ton  and  his  schoolmates  of  the  days  of 
yore. 

But  Colin’s  OAvn  experiences  of  this 
illness  Avere  those  of  one  long  confused 
and  painful  dream.  There  he  lay  in  his 
hammock,  at  times  asleep,  at  times 
aAvake — if  awake  it  could  be  called — but 
never  Avholly,  never  clearly,  conscious. 
He  cared  nothing  about  Avliat  Avas  hap¬ 
pening  around  him,  or  about  those  avIio 
passed  and  re-passed  him,  sometimes 
stopping  though  they  did  to  look  for  a 
moment  into  his  face  or  address  a  feAv 
words  to  him  of  kindly-meant  inquiry. 
He  kneAv  the  doctor  in  rather  a  strange 
way  ;  it  Avas  not  his  face,  but  his  arm  he 
kneAv.  He  felt  this  periodically  passing- 
in  under  his  head  to  raise  it  in  order  to 
administer  medicine  or  nutriment,  felt 
the  rough  sleeve  of  the  pilot-cloth  jacket 
that  rubbed  against  his  scalp,  and  the 
broad  gold  lace  that  always  felt  so  cold 
against  his  neck. 

This,  then,  was  all  he  knew  of  the 
doctor  for  many  and  many  a  day.  The 
doctor  did  his  duty — faithfully  and  well, 
no  doubt — but  he  seldom  if  eA7er  waited 
to  do  any  more. 

But  through  all  this  terrible  time  Colin 
Avas  cognisant,  someliOAv  or  other,  that  he 
Avas  not  often  alone.  Some  one  was  near 
him  ;  a  hand  Avas  frequently  pressed  on 
his  aching  broAv,  a  folded  Avet  handker¬ 
chief  Avould  be  laid  across  his  burning 
eyes  ;  when  he  moaned  a  voice  spoke 
soothingly  into  his  ear  and  caused  him  to 
droir  off'  to  sleep  again,  and  if  he  mur¬ 
mured  “  Water,”  a  spoonful  of  something- 
acid  and  cool  Avas  placed  betAveen  his 
lips.  Sometimes  he  eAren  heard  snatches 
of  songs,  dear  old  Scottish  melodies, 
trilled  !oav  and  sweet,  that  he  knew  Avere 
meant  to  soothe  him  like  lullabies. 

Then  there  Avere  other  sounds  that 
frequently  fell  on  his  ear.  At  first  these 
Avere  the  ceaseless  roar  of  the  wind 
through  rigging  and  shrouds,  and  the 
eternal  fiap  of  the  jerking,  swaying 
canvas,  or  shouts  and  Avords  of  command, 


or,  high  over  all,  the  shrill  notes  of  a 
boatswain’s  pijre.  At  times  there  would 
he  a  more  fearful  noise  than  usual,  ac¬ 
companied  by  smashing  of  crockery,  and 
•ejaculations  of  surprise  followed  almost 
immediately  by  stillness  broken  only  by 
the  rushing  sound  of  water.  On  such 
•occasions  the  little  Whitterit  would  be  for 
a  time  quite  engulfed  beneath  some 
mountain  wave. 
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the  way.  It  is  altogether  an  unsatisfac-  The  weather  got  colder  and  colder,  and 
tory  way  of  getting  on  shore,  and  albeit  !  Colin  began  to  revive, 
the  day  may  be  bright  and  the  sea  j  Then  he  saw  one  morning  a  broad, 
smooth  and  bonnie  and  blue,  the  discom-  laughing,  whiskered,  not  over-clean  face 
fort  in  landing  banishes  both  pleasure  [  close  to  his  pillow. 

and  romance.  _  I  “  You’re  better,”  said  the  face.  “  They 

Yes,  but  there  is  worse  perhaps  to  fol-  j  told  me  you  would  die,  Scottie,  but  I 
low.  I  mentioned  dinner.  Well,  I  for  stuck  to  you,  man,  night  and  day — either 
one— and  there  are  thousands  who  would  J  me  or  my  mate.  And  there  you  are.” 
say  the  same— like,  after  a  nice  walk  on  I  “  Bless  you  !  ”  said  Colin,  faintly,'  and 


“The  little  Padre  jumped  out  of  his  chair." 


But  these  sounds  became  gradually  less 
frequent,  and  presently — as  it  seemed  to 
Colin — ceased  entirely.  The  “  presently  ” 
really  meant  after  the  lapse  of  a  week  or 
more. 

Almost  immediately  after  this  lull — and 
the  “immediately”  meant  another  week — 
Colin  “  dreamed  ”  he  heard  strange  voices 
on  board — or  thought  he  dreamed  it — 
and  the  ship  was  strangely  still  and 
quiet,  with  occasionally  the  rattle  of  oars 
in  rowlocks  alongside,  or  the  rasp  of 
boats  against  ship’s  timbers. 

No,  it  was  not  a  dream.  The  Whitterit 
was  lying  now  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead 
off  Buenos  Ayres.  Pity  that  Colin  v  as 
not  out  of  hammock  and  well,  he  so  en¬ 
joyed  seeing  new  places. 

And  Buenos  Ayres  is  well  worth  a  visit, 
though  I  have  heard  many  sailor-officers 
run  it  down,  for  the  most  part,  I  think, 
for  this  reason  :  the  ships  have  to  anchor 
miles  from  the  shore,  and  a  sailor  loves 
his  ship  and  does  not  like  to  have  so  long 
a  row  as  this  when  coming  off  to  dinner. 

Nor  is  the  long  row  the  worst  of  it, 
fer  the  pier  is  rotten  when  you  get  there. 
Perhaps  you  may  have  to  wade  part  of 


terra  firnia,  and  a  deal  of  sight-seeing, 
etc.,  to  jump  into  my  boat  and  spend  my 
evening  on  my  own  ship.  But  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  unless  you  nay  for  a  special  boat, 
you  find,  if  it  has  come  on  to  blow,  you 
will  have  to  remain  on  shore  all  night, 
and  perhaps  the  next  day  and  night  as 
well,  which  is  not  pleasant. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  charm  about 
the  town,  especially  if  one  has  never 
been  there  before.  It  is  a  great  place, 
built,  like  Philadelphia,  in  blocks,  and 
well  spread  out  with  a  spacious  square 
and  noble  public  buildings,  and  streets 
filled  with 

“  Faces  and  footsteps  and  all  things  strange." 

Strange  animals,  strange  natives  in 
strange  dresses,  strange  sights,  and 
strange  sounds  everywhere. 

The  next  thing  that  Colin  became  con¬ 
scious  of  was  cold.  The  Whitterit  was 
at  sea  again,  and  making  the  most  of 
her  passage  south — steaming  and  sailing 
by  turns,  for  Commander  Channing  really 
did  not  mind  steaming  if  no  one  advised 
him  to  do  so. 


held  out  a  thin  white  hand,  which  the 
engineer  took.  “  Bless  you  !  I  remem¬ 
ber  ;  I’ll  never  foi’get.” 

“  Well,”  continued  the  engineer,  “  I’m 
at  work  down  here  in  the  engine-room, 
close  by  you.  If  you  want  me  sing  out.” 

So  all  round  the  stormy  Cape,  and  for 
long  after,  this  rough  right  and  honest 
engineer  continued  to  nurse  and  tend  his 
countryman  as  if  he  had  been  a  child, 
and,  indeed,  at  the  present  time  Colin 
felt  but  very  little  better. 

Round  the  Cape  went  the  Whitterit ;  I 
do  not  know  why,  for  she  might  have 
gone  through  the  Magellan  Straits.  But 
I  know  that  when  talking  one  day  with 
his  commander,  Mr.  Clarke,  the  lieu¬ 
tenant,  happened  to  mention  the  Straits 
while  asking  a  question. 

“  No  lubber’s  holes  for  me,”  was  the 
somewhat  curt  reply. 

Round  the  Horn,  then,  and  north  and 
north  went  the  little  Whitterit.  Then  at 
long  last  the  weather  grew  warmer  again, 
and  one  day  Colin  was  allowed  to  sit  up 
a  little,  and  next  day  a  grass  hammock 
filled  with  wraps  and  rugs  was  hung  for 
him  on  deck,  and  he  was  taken  up. 
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It  seemed  new  life  to  him,  this.  The 
warm  sunshine,  the  pure  ozonic  breath  of 
the  sea  !  He  felt  happier  than  he  had 
done  since  he  came  on  board  the  gun¬ 
boat.  And  being  happy,  he  grew  dreamy, 
drowsy,  and  slept. 

He  was  soon  conscious  that  some  one 
stood  near  him,  and  he  awoke  almost 
with  a  start. 

There  stood  the  commander  with  a 
smile  on  his  face  that  aimed  at  being 
friendly,  though  it  missed  the  mark. 

“  There  you  are,”  he  said  ;  “  as  snug  as 
you  please.  Urn?  Nearly  well,  aren’t 
you  1  TJm  1  Thought  we’d  have  to  ex¬ 
pend  a  hammock  over  you,  though,  and 
a  couple  of  shot.  Ha  !  ha  !  ” 

Colin  smiled  faintly,  and  closed  his 
eyes  again. 

Next  day  he  was  taken  up  as  before, 
the  Whitterit  being  still  under  steam, 
and  the  sea  all  round  glassy,  smooth, 
and  blue. 

They  were  not  so  very  far  off  the  laird. 
Shoals  were  common  here,  so  men  were 
in  the  chains  heaving  the  lead,  and  a 
man  aloft  to  look  out  ahead  for  a  change 
in  the  colour  of  the  water  or  even 
breakers. 

Gulls  and  Cape  pigeons — so  called — 
rvere  wheeling  and  screaming  around  the 
vessel,  and  far  off'  Colin  could  perceive  a 
solitary  Avhale,  rising  solemnly  out  of  the 
water  every  moment,  and  moving  in  a 
direct  line  southwards. 

He  had  almost  fallen  asleep,  Avhen  the 
sharp  “  ping  ”  of  a  rifle  fell  on  his  ears, 
and  he  heard  a  voice  behind  him  say, 

“  That’s  got  him  !  ” 

“  He’s  not  dead,  nor  even  shy,”  Avas  the 
answer. 

“  He’s  been  folloAving  the  ship  a  Aveek.” 

“Well,  he’ll  be  disappointed” — it  Avas 
the  surgeon  aaIio  now  spoke — “  for 
McLeod  is  going  to  live.” 

It  was  a  shark  that  had  been  SAvimming 
in  the  Avake  of  the  Whitterit.  I  knoAv 
from  experience  that  they  do  so  Avhen  a 
man  on  board  is  ill  and  likely  to  die,  but 
I  also  knoAv  that  it  is  bits  of  pork  fat, 
and  not  the  man’s  body,  they  are  after. 
Sailors  have  strange  superstitions. 

But  Avhen  the  ship  entered  into  tropi¬ 
cal  waters  and  the  sun  burned  fiercely 
doAvn  on  the  deck,  eATen  Avith  an  awning 
spread,  Colin  av@,s  so  Aveak  he  could  not 
be  taken  up.  And  doAvn  below  it  Avas 
stifling,  boiling. 

Poor  Blair,  the  Scotch  engineer,  when- 
ever  he  had  a  moment  to  spare,  devoted 
his  time  and  expended  his  talents  in 
making  cooling  fruit-drinks  for  his  coun¬ 
tryman. 

One  evening  he  caught  and  cooked 
a  flying-fish,  and  brought  it  to  Colin’s 
hammock.  It  was  delicious.  Colin  had 
some,  and  it  Avould  have  done  your  heart 
good  to  have  seen  the  joy  depicted  on 
Blair’s  visage  as  he  stood  and  Avatched 
his  patient  eating.  There  Avere  tears  in 
his  honest  blue  eyes,  and  the  silly  felloAv 
had  to  turn  aAvay  iris  head  to  hide  them. 

But  Colin  Avas  far  worse  than  the  engi¬ 
neer  had  any  idea  of.  Here  is  the  tail 
end  of  a  conversation  that  took  place  be- 
tAveen  Commander  Channing  and  the 
surgeon  a  feAV  days  after. 

“  Well,  then,”  said  the  doctor,  “  I  Avash 
my  hands  of  the  case.” 

“You’d  shift  the  responsibility  of  his 
death  on  me,  eh  1  ” 

“  Certainly,  sir.  I  advise  that  Mr. 
McLeod  be  sent  ashore  at  Callao  and 
taken  up  to  the  high  ground  at  Lima. 
That  will  save  his  life,  nothing  else  will.” 


“Indeed!”  replied  Channing.  “Um! 
Yery  Avell,  doctor,  you’ll  have  your  oavii 
way  this  time.  But  the  responsibility 
iioav  rests  Avith  you.” 

“  Of  course — I  take  it.” 

“  And  you’ll  find  him  quarters  1  ” 

“A  friend  of  mine,  sir,  a  priest,  Fedro 
to  name,  AAdiose  sister  I  cured  Avhen  here 
last,  will  take  him,  and  gladly.” 

■x-  *  *  * 

The  Whitterit  was  anchored  at  Callao, 
the  seaport  of  Lima,  and  Colin  Avas  taken 
up  the  river,  the  doctor  and  Blair  going 
Avith  him,  and  left  Avith  Padre  Fedro,  and 
during  the  fortnight  that  the  gunboat 
lay  at  anchor,  and  Channing  conducted 
mysterious  diplomatic  business  at  Lima, 
both  Blair  and  the  surgeon  made  fre¬ 
quent  running  visits  to  Colin. 

Then  aAvay  went  the  Whitterit.  She 
Avould  come  back  in  a  month  or  two — so 
it  Avas  intended. 

For  more  than  six  weeks  Colin  hardly 
ever  left  his  bed.  Then  he  began  to  re- 
?ive  and  take  an  interest  in  things 
around  him. 

Padre  Fedro  Avas  a  delightful  little 
man,  half  French,  half  Spanish,  and  his 
sister,  a  lady  of  middle  age,  Avas  a  com¬ 
pound  of  the  prim,  the  quaint,  and  the 
curious.  In  dress  she  looked  so  ancient, 
thus  thought  Colin.  She  reminded  him 
of  figures  he  had  seen  in  old  pictures  by 
the  great  masters.  But  she  Avas  kind¬ 
ness  personified.  Her  manner  and  be¬ 
haviour  towards  Colin  Avere  that  of  a 
nurse  and  mother  combined.  She  used 
to  glide  about  the  room  like  a  spirit — a 
good  spirit.  Yes,  she  Avas  very  gentle. 
And  whenever  her  brother  appeared  she 
Avould  lift  one  finger  and  he  would  come 
in  upon  tiptoe. 

Well,  they  Avere  strange  people.  But, 
never  mind,  between  them  they  nursed 
Colin  back  to  life,  and  he  was  soon  able 
to  go  doAvnstairs  and  finally  out  of 
doors. 

What  a  charming  cottage  that  Avas  ! 
To  be  sure  the  Avails  were  so  thin  that  a 
strong  man  could  have  jumped  through 
them,  but  this  is  an  advantage  in  a  coun¬ 
try  like  this,  so  subject  to  earthquakes, 
for  if  the  houses  do  fall  there  is  not  so 
much  harm  done. 

Well,  the  gardens  round  the  cottage 
were  the  good  padre’s  especial  delight, 
and  such  floAvers,  such  climbers,  such 
floral  beauty  of  every  kind  Colin  had 
never  seen  before  out  of  a  dream.  Talk¬ 
ing  about  climbers  the  verandahs  and 
porches  and  even  the  Avails  of  the  cottage 
itself  seemed  to  be  held  up  and  supported 
by  them.  They  even  crept  in  through 
the  ever-open  windows  and  hung  in 
flowery  festoons  all  round  the  rooms. 

Padre  Fedro  dAvelt  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  city  itself,  and  high  up 
above  it.  But  glimpses  of  Lima  could  be 
caught  from  the  cottage  garden.  Lying 
in  the  sunlit  valley  it  looks  like  an  en¬ 
chanted  city.  I  admit  it  is  not  quite  so 
enchanting  on  closer  acquaintance.  All 
foreign  cities  look  best  at  a  distance. 

The  life  the  padre  led  Avas  a  very  quiet 
one.  Pie  Avas  in  some  Avay  connected 
Avith  the  naval  school,  but  he  spoke  so 
little  of  himself  that  though  Colin  stayed 
Avith  him  for  five  months  altogether  he 
never  found  out  Avhat  he  did  every  day. 
He  always  came  back  at  night.  So  did 
Colin  .from  his  wanderings  in  Lima,  be¬ 
yond  its  walls,  and  in  the  country  round 
about. 

Noav  it  Avas  one  of  the  most  natural 
things  in  the  Avorld  that  Colin,  being 


here  in  Lima,  should  tell  his  friend  the= 
padre  all  about  Mildmay’s  sad  history ; 
but  he  Avas  not  prepared  for  Avhat  fol¬ 
lowed. 

The  little  padre  jumped  out  of  his  chair, 
where  he  Avas  smoking  a  meerschaum 
pipe  with  a  boAvl  nearly  as  big  as  his. 
head.  He  jumped  out  of  his  chair,  and 
stuffed  the  first  thing  he  got  hold  of  into 
his  pipe,  by  Avay  of  putting  it  out.  This 
happened,  by  the  Avay,  to  be  his  sister’s 
lace  handkerchief,  but  so  excited  was  he 
that  his  sister  forgave  him  on  the  spot.. 

“  I  knoAv  her,  ve  knoAv  her,”  he  cried.. 
“  Ye  know  your  friend  Leeftenant  Mild¬ 
may’s  leetle  daughter.  That  is.  Sauva- 
Kosa.  Leeves  Avith  her  old  grandma. 
Pah  !  it  is  simple  enough — you  shall  see 
her  to-night.” 

And  Colin  did. 

Quite  a  child  looked  Sauva  Rosa.  Her 
blue  eyes  filled  with  tears — but  she 
smiled  through  them — when  Colin  told 
her  about  her  father. 

“  Oh  !  I  knoAv,  and  I  shall  see  him, 
shall  I  not1?  Grandma  has  told  me  all.. 
Tall  he  is,  so  handsome,  and  bold,  dressed 
in  blue  and  gold.  Oh  !  I  shall  see  my 
father  and  I  shall  knoAv  him  Avhen  I  see 
him.” 

And  the  young  girl  clapped  her  hands, 
with  delight.  And  the  padre’s  sister 
wiped  a  tear  aAvay  with  the  handkerchief 
her  brother  had  lately  used  so  unceremo¬ 
niously  and  blacked  her  nose  and  looked 
ridiculous. 

“  You  have  blacked  your  nose,  my 
love,”  said  her  brother.  “But  dat  is 
noding.  And  my  dear  Colin,”  he  added, 
“dis  is  to  me  de  most  delightful  of  all 
days  in  my  life.  Rosa  !  ” 

Rosa  ran  into  the  padre’s  arms  and 
fairly  caressed  him. 

Colin  had  a  little  companion  iioav  in 
all  his  Avalks  and  rambles  round  Lima. 

Sauva  Rosa’s  grandmother  too  came  to 
the  cottage  almost  eATery  night.  She  did 
nothing  but  sit  and  look  admiringly  at 
Colin,  and  utter  an  exclamation  of  sur¬ 
prise  iioav  and  then.  I  think  the  old 
lady’s  memory  was  somewhat  gone.  Be¬ 
sides  she  Avas  very  deaf,  and  I’m  sure 
enough  of  one  thing — it  took  her  quite  a 
Aveek  fully  to  comprehend  the  situation. 

Hoav  very  quickly  the  time  sped  iioav  ! 

Colin  could  not  help  fancying  himself 
in  a  kind  of  fairy  land,  so  beautiful  Avere 
all  tilings  around  him. 

Ah  !  but  cases  like  these  come  but 
seldom  in  the  desert  of  a  sailor’s  life. 

(To  l/e  continued.) 
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OUS  NOTE  BOOK. 


A  Thrilling  Adventure  with  a 
Shark. 

ALFETTO,  the  Spanish  diver,  met  with  a  re¬ 
markable  adventure  and  had  a  very  nar¬ 
row  escape  while  engaged  in  diving  operations 
on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  near  the  little 
town  of  Morehead.  The  Atalanta,  one  of  the 
best  known  coasting  vessels  in  those  parts, 
was  capsized  in  a  squall  on  the  22nd  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1853,  and  sank  just  inside  the  bar. 
The  owners  of  the  craft  contracted  with  a 
diving  company  to  have  her  raised  and  to 
recover  as  much  of  her  cargo  as  was  still  ser¬ 
viceable.  Alfetto  and  another  diver  were 
engaged  to  do  the  work.  They  made  several 
successful  descents,  but  on  the  fourth  trip  the 
Spaniard  met  with  the  adventure  of  which 
we  speak.  His  comrade  signalled  hastily  to 
be  drawn  up,  and  when  he  had  been  hauled 
into  the  boat  he  related  how  Alfetto  had 
been  seized  by  a  monster  white  shark  and 
carried  off ;  bnt  scarcely  had  he  done  speak¬ 
ing  when  Alfetto  rose  from  the  water  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  boat,  and  was  picked  up 
insensible,  with  several  holes  punched  in  the 
metallic  part  of  his  diving  suit.  Means  were 
successfully  adopted  to  bring  him  round,  and 
next  day  he  told  the  following  story  : — 

“  As  you  know,  we  had  made  our  fourth 
descent,  and,  while  my  companion  clambered 
into  the  vessel,  I  waited  on  the  ground  till  he 
should  attach  the  cords  to  draw  something 
out.  I  was  just  about  to  signal  to  be  drawn 
up  for  a  moment’s  rest  when  I  noticed  a 
shadowy  body  moving  at  some  distance  above 
me  and  toward  me.  In  a  moment  every  fish 
had  disappeared,  the  very  crustaceans  lay  still 
upon  the  sand,  and  the  cuttle-fish  scurried 
away  as  fast  as  they  could.  I  was  not  think¬ 
ing  of  danger,  and  my  first  thought  was  that 
it  was  the  shadow  of  a  passing  boat.  But 
suddenly  a  feeling  of  terror  seized  me  ;  I  felt 
impelled  to  flee  from  something,  I  knew  not 
what ;  a  vague  horror  seemed  grasping  after 
me  such  as  a  child  fancies  when  leaving  a 
darkened  room.  By  this  time  the  shadow 
had  come  nearer  and  taken  shape.  It  scarcely 
needed  a  glance  to  show  me  that  it  was  a  man- 
eater,  and  of  the  largest  size.  Had  I  signalled 
to  be  drawn  up  then  it  would  have  been  cer¬ 
tain  death.  All  I  could  do  was  to  remain 
still  until  it  left.  It  lay  off  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  feet,  just  outside  the  rigging  of  the  ship, 
its  body  motionless,  its  fins  barely  stirring  the 
water  about  its  gills.  It  was  a  monster  as  it 
was,  but  to  add  to  the  horror,  the  pressure  of 
the  water  upon  my  head  made  it  appear  as  if 
pouring  flames  from  its  eyes  and  mouth,  and 
every  movement  of  its  fins  and  tail  seemed 
accompanied  by  a  display  of  fireworks.  I 
was  sure  the  fish  was  thirty  feet  long,  and  so 
near  that  I  could  see  its  double  row  of  white 
teeth.  Involuntarily  I  shrunk  closer  to  the 
side  of  the  vessel.  But  my  first  movement 
betrayed  my  presence.  I  saw  the  shining 
eyes  fixed  upon  me ;  its  tail  quivered,  as  it 
darted  at  me  like  a  streak  of  light.  I  shrank 
closer  to  the  side  of  the  ship.  I  saw  it  turn 
on  one  side,  its  mouth  open,  and  heard  the 
teeth  snap  as  it  darted  by  me.  It  had  missed 
me,  but  only  for  a  moment.  The  sweep  of  its 
mighty  tail  had  thrown  me  forward.  I  saw 
it  turn,  balance  itself,  and  its  tail  quivered 
as  it  darted  at  me  again.  There  was  no 
escape.  It  turned  on  its  back  as  it  swooped 
down  on  me  like  a  hawk  on  a  sparrow. 
The  cavernous  jaws  opened,  and  the  long 
shining  teeth  grated  as  they  closed  on  my 
metal  harness.  It  had  me.  I  could  feel  its 
teeth  grinding  upon  my  copper  breastplate  as 
it  tried  to  bite  me  in  two  ;  for  fortunately  it 
had  caught  me  just  across  the  middle,  where 
I  was  best  protected.  Having  seized  me,  it 
went  tearing  through  the  water.  I  could  feel 
it  oound  forward  at  each  stroke  of  its  tail. 


Had  it  not  been  for  my  copper  helmet  my 
head  would  have  been  torn  off  by  the  rush 
through  the  water.  I  was  perfectly  conscious, 
but  somehow  I  felt  no  terror  at  all.  There 
was  only  a  feeling  of  numbness.  I  wondered 
how  long  it  would  be  before  those  teeth  would 
crunch  through,  and  whether  they  would 
strike  first  into  my  back  or  my  breast.  Then 
I  thought  of  Maggie  and  the  baby,  and  won¬ 
dered  who  would  take  care  of  them,  and  if 
she  would  ever  know  what  had  become  of  me. 
All  these  thoughts  passed  through  my  brain 
in  an  instant,  but  in  that  time  the  connecting 
air  tube  had  been  snapped,  and  my  heacl 
seemed  ready  to  burst  with  pressure  while  the 
monster’s  teeth  kept  crunching  and  grinding 
away  upon  my  harness.  Then  I  felt  the  cold 
water  begin  to  pour  in  and  heard  the'  bubble, 
bubble,  bubble,  as  the  air  escaped  into  the 
creature’s  mouth.  I  began  to  hear  great  guns, 
and  to  see  fireworks  and  rainbows  and  sun¬ 
shine,  and  all  kinds  of  pretty  tilings  ;  then  I 
thought  I  was  floating  away  on  a  rosy  sum¬ 
mer  cloud,  dreaming  to  the  sound  of  sweet 
music.  Then  all  became  blank.  The  shark 
might  have  eaten  me  then  at  his  leisure,  and 
I  never  would  have  been  the  wiser.  Imagine 
my  astonishment,  then,  when  I  opened  my 
eyes  on  board  this  boat  and  saw  you  fellows 
around  me.  Yes,  sir  !  I  thought  I  was  dead 
and  ate  up,  sure.” 


An  Elephant’s  Revenge. 

short  time  ago,  it  may  be  remembered, 
an  “  Old  Westminster  Boy  ”  gave  in  our 
columns  an  account  of  “A  Fatal  Elephant 
Hunt  in  Ceylon,”  where,  by-the-bye,  the 
writer  resided  for  some  years.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  appearance  of  the  article,  a  corre¬ 
spondent,  signing  himself  “  R.  C.  D.,”  wrote 
to  the  ‘  ‘  Dublin  Daily  Express,  ”  describing  the 
B.  0.  P.  in  flattering  terms  as  an  “admirable 
publication,”  but  asking  whether  the  incidents 
in  this  particular  narrative  of  the  Elephant 
Hunt  could  be  accepted  as  facts.  The  male 
elephants  figuring  in  the  story  were  said  to 
have  had  large  tusks,  and  the  correspondent 
in  question  was  puzzled  because  “  he  had 
always  understood  that  in  Ceylon  male  ele¬ 
phants  with  tusks  were  very  uncommon,  and 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  says  that  not  more  than 
one  in  300  is  provided  with  them.” 

Whereupon  Mr.  H.  Thwaites  wrote  from 
Colombo,  Ceylon,  to  give  a  short  history  of  a 
tragic  occurrence  once  witnessed  there  by 
himself  and  wife,  in  company  with  many 
others,  amongst  whom  were  his  Excellency 
Sir  A.  Gordon  and  Lady  Gordon,  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  H.  Gregory,  Major  Knollys,  a.d.c., 
the  Hon.  J.  F.  Dickson,  etc.,  etc.  We  give 
the  story  in  the  writer’s  own  words  : — 

“A  high  stand  had  been  erected  on  one 
side  of  the  kraal  to  enable  those  at  the  scene 
to  view  the  noosing  of  the  elephants  after 
they  had  been  driven  into  the  enclosure. 
This  stand  was  handsomely  decorated,  car¬ 
peted,  and  furnished  with  seats.  All  were 
enjoying  the  excitement  and  grand  sight  of 
the  intelligence  displayed  by  the  tame  ele¬ 
phants  in  breaking  down  the  underwood  and 
trees  that  obstructed  the  view,  and  which 
had  been  left  standing  in  order  to  hide  the 
scaffolding  from  the  wild  animals  until  they 
had  been  safely  kraaled.  One  huge  tusker 
in  particular  worked  with  a  will,  and  seemed 
determined  to  do  the  lion’s  share  of  the  work. 
Everything  went  down  before  him.  Things 
were  in  this  state,  and  the  tusker  was  work¬ 
ing  away  steadily  about  ten  yards  from  the 
stand  when  the  mahout  dropped  his  spear. 
He  desired  his  assistant  to  slip  off  and  bring 
it  round  behind  the  animal  from  the  left  to 


the  right  side  and  hand  it  up.  The  man 
dropped  off,  picked  up  the  spear,  but,  instead 
of  doing  what  he  was  told,  stepped  forward 
to  the  creature’s  head  on  the  left  side  and 
handed  it  up.  The  moment  he  did  so  the 
animal  turned  sharp  half  round,  and  gave  the 
man  a  butt  with  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk, 
which  was  rolled  up.  He  gave  one  cry  and 
went  over  like  a  ninepin.  In  an  instant  the 
elephant  was  on  his  knees  over  the  man,  at 
whom  he  made  a  heavy  lunge  with  both 
tusks.  When  he  raised  his  head  there  was 
but  one  tusk,  the  other  had  been  broken  off 
short,  and  was  left  firmly  embedded  in  the 
ground.  Again  instantly  another  lunge,  and 
up  came  the  one  tusk  covered  with  blood ; 
again,  another  heavy  lunge,  and  then  he  rose 
proudly,  flourished  his  trunk,  and  trumpeted 
a  wild  psean.  It  was  the  olds^tory.  On 
inquiry,  it  appeared  that  the  dead  man  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  treating  the  creature 
with  cruelty,  and  that  twice  previously  during 
the  week  had  that  elephant  attempted  the 
man’s  life,  but  had  been  foiled.  The  third 
time  he  saw  his  opportunity,  and  seized  it  on 
the  instant.  The  victim  had  said  several 
times  that  he  knew  that  elephant  would  kill 
him  some  day.  His  prophecy,  owing  to  his 
own  careless  forgetfulness,  came  true.  It  is 
right  just  at  this  point  to  give  a  word  of 
praise  to  the  mahout,  whose  conduct  pro¬ 
bably  saved  every  one  in  the  town  from  a 
great  danger,  certainly  from  a  great  scare. 
The  sudden  shock  when  the  elephant  went 
down  on  his  knees  unseated  the  mahout,  who 
promptly  took  a  header  over  the  elephant 
into  the  brushwood  below.  With  the  quick¬ 
ness  of  a  squirrel  he  was  up,  skipped  round 
to  the  animal’s  stern,  and,  climbing  up  by 
the  tail  and  crupper  rope,  crawled  along  the 
back,  and  was  seated  firmly  just  as  the  crea¬ 
ture  rose.  The  moment  the  affair  was  over, 
before  the  elephant  had  time  to  wink,  he  was 
hustled  out  of  the  enclosure  by  the  mahout, 
and  securely  fastened  by  four  very  powerful 
chains,  one  to  each  leg,  to  separate  trees.  In 
half  an  hour  he  was  perfectly  mad  and  un¬ 
approachable  even  by  his  keepers,  and  re¬ 
mained  so  for  a  month.  Had  the  driver  not 
regained  his  seat  and  control,  or  given  the 
elephant  time  to  recover  his  thoughts,  he 
would  have  become  unmanageable,  have  in¬ 
fected  the  other  tame  elephants,  one  or  two 
of  which  were  already  in  much  the  same  state, 
these  would  all  have  broken  loose,  joined  the 
wild  ones — twenty-two  in  number — and  the 
enclosure  would  certainly  not  have  held  them 
then.  The  consequences  would  have  been 
very  serious.  Infuriated  elephants,  together 
with  comparatively  harmless  but  terrified 
wild  ones,  would  have  been  rushing  all  over 
a  town  made  of  leaves  and  twigs,  with  5,000 
people  crowded  together,  and  hundreds  of 
horses  and  cattle  of  every  description  to  add 
to  the  terror  and  danger.  The  coolest  ele¬ 
phant-hunter  then  was  in  a  quiver  of  anxiety 
until  the  dangerous  ones  were  all  secured. 
One  word  more  about  the  tuskers.  Ceylon, 
as  a  rule,  does  not  breed  tuskers,  but  there 
are  some,  and  very  fine  ones  too,  and  as  one 
who  loves  the  creature  in  every  phase  of  its 
life,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  tuskers  are  ip- 
creasing  in  numbers.  The  elephants  which 
were  at  the  kraal  just  spoken  of  were  col¬ 
lected  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  were 
nearly  all  tuskers  of  the  finest  quality — old 
Walliza,  ten  feet  high,  marching  through  the 
jungle  with  the  stately  ponderousness  of  a 
Martello  Tower,  carried  his  noble  tusks  and 
nose  so  high  in  the  air  that  a  well-grown  man 
could  walk  under  them  easily.  ” 
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FRANK  WORTHING’S  INCARCERATION. 

CHAPTER  I. 


jMj'  ell,  old  stick-in-the-mud ! 
and  when  are  you  going  to 
finish  those  letters?”  in¬ 
quired  Frank  Worthing. 

“I’ll  warm  your  young- 
head  if  you  don’t  clear  out 
of  this !”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Bu  dwell,  as  the  first  speaker 
darted  out  of  reach  of  the 
ruler  which  was  threaten¬ 
ingly  presented  at  him. 

The  time  was  5.15  p.m. 
The  scene  was  the  general 
office  of  Messrs.  Brown, 
Millington,  and  Co.,  the 
eminent  shipbuilders  of  Irontown. 

Seated  at  his  desk  behind  a  small  and 
seclusive  glass  partition  was  Mr.  Bud- 
well,  the  cashier  to  the  firm.  Before  him 
lay  a  half-finished  letter,  over  which  he 
pored  and  cogitated,  evidently  in 
trouble  as  to  its  completion.  Mr.  Bud- 
well  was  the  most  regular  and  faithful 
servant  on  the  staff ;  he  came  down  to 
business  five  minutes  before  the  time, 
and  went  away  five  minutes  after  it.  His 
work  was  always  up  to  date ;  he  stuck 
at  it  most  laboriously,  and  though  every 
one  in  the  firm  could  execute  with 
greater  smartness — could  run  up  a  cash 
column  say  in  one-lialf  the  time — Bud- 
well  was  the  correct  man  in  the  long  run. 
His  power  of  application  was  immense ; 
he  used  it  studiously,  and,  in  short,  was 
as  good  a  specimen  of  the  proverb 
“  Slow  and  sure”  as  one  might  hope  to 
come  across.  The  first  half  of  his  life 
had  been  spent  at  home  upon  a  farm, 
and  after  fifteen  years  of  city  experience 
the  crust  of  the  farmer  still  tenaciously 
clung  to  him.  He  was  a  broad-looking 
Briton,  stolid,  brown-faced  ;  and  in  walk¬ 
ing  turned  one  foot  inward.  He  was 
also,  as  Frank  Worthing  more  than  once 
asserted,  “copious  beneath  the  watch- 
guard.” 

Frank  Worthing  was  seventeen  years 
of  age,  an  apprentice  to  the  firm  ;  a 
bright  sparkling  youth  with  a  glib  tongue 
and  a  ready  wit,  and  was  every  inch  of 
him  what  Mr.  Budwell  called  “  an  auda¬ 
cious  young  blade.”  One  of  the  scenes 
which  now  and  then  disturbed  the  busi¬ 
ness  atmosphere  of  the  place  was  that  of 
Mr.  Budwell  turning  irately  down  from 
his  stool,  and  Mr.  Worthing  flying 
through  the  huge  swinging  door  just  in 
time  to  escape  the  pursuing  ruler. 

The  first  day  upon  which  Worthing 
started  his  duties  at  the  firm  Mr.  Bud¬ 
well  came  to  initiate  him  into  the  routine 
of  his  work,  and  preliminarily  inquired, 
in  a  patronising,  jocular  mood, 

“Well — my  lad  !  do  you  know  how  to 
— address  envelopes  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  know  your  alphabet  ?  ”  was 
the  impudent  reply  to  the  sarcasm. 

This  was  three  years  before  the  date  of 
our  history  ;  but  from  that  very  hour  a 
war  of  words  was  entered  upon  between 
the  two  which  on  either  part  found  little 
cessation.  Mr.  Budwell  was  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  hector,  or,  as  he  thought,  to 
command  ;  but  as  there  was  little  natural 
authority  in  his  fibre,  his  efforts  in  this 
direction  degenerated  occasionally  into 
mere  bullying. 

The  lad  Worthing’s  nature  was  com¬ 
posed  of  a  different  metal,  which  gave 


forth  sparks  whenever  struck ;  the  one 
was,  metaphorically  speaking,  over-re¬ 
fined  steel,  and  the  other  solid  pig-iron. 

It  was  Frank  Worthing’s  special  duty 
before  departing  for  home  to  collect  the 
letters  from  their  several  departments, 
copy  them  through  the  press,  address 
envelopes,  and  stamp  and  post  them. 
Sometimes,  to  his  infinite  torture,  he  had 
to  wait  until  ten  minutes  past  six  for  the 
last  letter.  This  resulted  in  remaining 
twenty  minutes  over  the  orthodox  hour, 
a  species  of  benevolence  which  he  had 
little  mind  for.  So  on  this  occasion  he 
was  indulging  in  a  fret  and  fume  over 
the  tardy  operations  of  Mr.  Budwell. 

The  clock  ticked  five  feverish  mi¬ 
nutes. 

Mr.  Budwell  toiled  painfully.  Corre¬ 
spondence  was  not  his  forte  :  the  little 
per  night  which  he  had  to  send  away  for 
his  department  disturbed  his  equanimity 
more  than  the  whole  flood  of  communica¬ 
tions  which  the  corresponding  clerk  dis¬ 
missed  in  a  day.  For  Mr.  Bud  well’s 
faculty  of  language  Worthing,  with  his 
smart  tongue,  had  a  supreme  contempt, 
and  this  w-as  one  of  the  points  of  conflict 
between  them. 

The  creaking  pen  was  placed  slowly 
down.  In  a  persuasive  tone  Mr.  Budwell 
said, 

“  I  say,  Worthing,  just  run  your  eye 
over  this.  I’m  afraid  it  reads  rather 
queer.  Eh  ?  ” 

“  Find  out !  You  should  write  your 
letters  before  this.  Here’s  the  third 
night  this  week  you’ve  made  me  late 
over  your  hieroglyphics.  Ask  little 
Smith.” 

Little  Smith  was  the  office-boy,  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  of  thirteen,  an  absent-minded 
youth,  who  when  hastily  called  upon  was 
as  often  as  not  observed  with  a  sudden 
start  to  cram  a  “  penny  dreadful  ”  under 
his  waistcoat.  Consequently  the  sug¬ 
gestion  was  not  a  pleasing  one.  Mr. 
Budwell  glared  irefully. 

“  All  right,  young  man  ;  I’ll  have  it  out 
of  you!”  (A  sudden  thought.)  “Here, 
you’ll  have  to  go  for  stamps  ;  there’s  not 
enough  for  the  letters.” 

“How  can  I  go  for  stamps  at  this 
time  ?  It’s  twenty  minutes  to  six  now. 
You  should  have  found  out  sooner  that 
you  had  none.  Go  yourself,”  replied 
Worthing,  in  no  small  exasperation. 

The  other  chuckled. 

“  All  I  know  is  they’ll  have  to  be  got. 
Here,  get  two  pounds’- worth  of  penny  and 
ten  shillings’-worth  of  ha’penny,”  and  he 
threw  the  money  from  his  cash-drawer 
upon  the  table. 

Worthing  took  the  money.  The  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  post-office  and  back  would 
slice  ten  minutes  more  from  his  time. 
But  he  saw  that  he  was  checkmated,  and 
determined  to  nurse  his  wrath. 

At  that  moment  a  head  was  pushed 
round  the  office-door  with  a 

“Hello!  Frank;  coming  home?  Oh, 
I  say,  late  again?  Hasn’t  old  Budwell 
finished  his  letters  yet  ?” 

The  voice  and  the  cranium  belonged  to 
Jack  Bell,  an  apprentice  in  the  drawing 
office,  a  jubilant  youth  quite  after 
Frank’s  own  heart.  He  entered,  seated 
himself  on  the  table,  and  after  kicking 
over  a  stool,  announced, 


“  Budwell  is  a  rare  hand  at  the  letters.” 

“  Right  you  are,  Jack;  but  he’d  be  bril¬ 
liant  at  raising  turnips.  Pity  he  didn’t 
stick  to  it  instead  of  coming  here.” 

“Will  you  shut  up!”  requested  the 
subject  of  their  observations.  “  How  can 
I  get  done  with  all  that  row  ?  ” 

A  piece  of  string  w-as  lying  upon  the 
table.  Mr.  Bell  took  it  up,  tied  a  noose 
at  each  end,  and  strode  lazily  behind  Mr. 
Budwell’s  stool. 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Budwell,”  he  said,  in  the 
tender  tones  of  consolation,  “  it’s  awfully 
shameful  of  Worthing  to  talk  to  you  in 
that  style.  Frank,  you  nigger,  go  and 
hang  yourself !  ” 

“  Clear  out  of  this  !  ”  was  the  response 
to  his  condolence. 

But  before  he  did  “  clear  out  ”  one 
noose  of  the  string  was  deftly  slipped  on 
one  of  the  tail  buttons  of  Mr.  Budwell’s 
coat  and  the  other  on  the  handle  of  a 
half-open  drawer  beside  him.  With  a 
nod  to  Worthing  he  remounted  the  table 
and  commenced  to  sing.  Budwell  wrote 
on  in  angry  silence.  The  gay  anthem 
proceeded,  each  second  becoming  louder. 
Mr.  Budwell  finally  turned  half  round 
upon  his  seat,  the  ruler  in  hand. 

“  I’ll  never  finish  these  letters  to-night. 
How  clear,  while  you  are  safe  !  Are  you 
going  to  get  out  of  this  office  ?  ”  he 
shouted,  violently. 

“  You  old  cheat !  ”  expostulated  Frank. 
“  Letters  ?  what  a  cram  !  Tell  you  what 
it  is,  Jack  ;  lie’s  writing  another  ode  to 
Dinah.” 

Mr.  Budwell  jumped  down  from  his 
stool  and  made  a  lunge  with  his  weapon, 
but  the  youngsters  had  bolted,  and  at 
his  heels  lay  the  drawer  with  a  pile  of 
labels  and  envelopes  scattered  right  and 
left.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  he  dis¬ 
mally  observed  the  button  from  the  tail 
of  his  coat  describe  two  or  three  wide 
circles  and  then  settle  down  at  his  feet. 
The  final  jest  had  been  too  much  for 
him.  It  was  a  stone  which  on  these 
occasions  Frank  Worthing  kept  in  his 
sling  till  the  very  last.  It  was  always 
powerful  to  rouse,  as  he  well  knew.  Its 
potency  came  about  in  this  wise.  But 
let  us  reserve  the  incident  for  another 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Upon  one  occasion,  among  the  “Letters 
to  post,”  Frank  Worthing  discovered  a 
missive  addressed  to  a  lady — Miss  Dinah 
Willibod,  of  Melton.  The  handwriting 
was  Mr.  Budwell’s ;  the  lady  was  his 
maiden  aunt,  with  whom  he  domiciled  at 
Melton,  a  rural  suburb  of  the  town.  The 
communication  was  an  announcement 
that  the  writer  intended  to  pass  the 
night  out  of  town,  and  was  therefore  not 
to  be  expected  home. 

But  Worthing,  with  profound  sagacity, 
put  another  colour  on  the  matter.  In¬ 
stead  of  posting  the  letter  without  re¬ 
mark,  as  was  his  duty,  he  bore  it  privately 
round  to  “the  other  fellows,”  hinting 
loudly  at  the  suspicious  fact  that  the 
bachelor  Budwell  was  in  correspondence 
with — well,  there  was  the  lady’s  name 
and  address  in  full ;  what  could  be 
plainer  ? 

The  rumour  gathered  as  it  rolled.  It 
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culminated  !  Sir.  Budwell  was  shortly 
to  depart — and  at  an  earlier  date  than 
usual — on  his  summer  holidays.  What 
fellow  would  be  such  a  superlative  duffer 
as  to  assert  that  he  would  return  a  single 
man  1 

The  next  day  Sir-  Budwell  received 
advice  gratis  from  Sir.  Jack  Bell  to 


“  What  do  you  mean  1  ”  said  Budwell,  a 
light  suddenly  dawning  upon  him  that 
he  was  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy. 

“  Mean  ?  That  you’re  too  mean  to  own 
your — lives  out  at  Melton,  does  she  1 
What  was  her  name,  Worthing  1  Dinah, 
Dinah,  Dinah—” 

“  Confound  that  fellow  !  ”  said  Bud- 


and  when  Sir.  Budwell  came  downstairs 
he  was  seated  in  the  office,  looking  for  all 
the  world  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
hut  quite  ready  to  mount  the  stairs 
again  if  need  be. 

The  next  day  Worthing  and  Jack  Bell 
were  in  close  communion — a  circum¬ 
stance  which  might  safely  be  counted 


“keep  eopies  of  all  his  letters;  breach 
of  promise  case  is  awkward,  you  know.” 
The  allusion  was  not  understood  ;  the 
impertinence  was  received  in  silence. 
Mr.  Bright,  the  bookkeeper,  mildly  wished 
him  every  happiness.  Air.  Hunter,  one 
of  the  yard  overlookers — a  big,  burly 
man,  who  had  been  a  boatswain,  with  a 
big  red  face,  a  big  chest  voice,  and  a  big 
stomach-laugh — dropped  in  to  deliver 
his  felicitations.  He  actually  believed  the 
report  which  had  been  floated  so  care¬ 
fully.  _ 

“  Is  it  true'  you’re  going  to  get  spliced, 
Budwell  ?  Wish  you  joy.” 

“Now,  you  are  too  funny  to-day,  Hun¬ 
ter  !  Go  away  !  ” 

“  Really  !  Came  to  drink  your  health 
on  the  strength  of  it.” 


well,  and  away  he  flew  after  the  youth, 
who  had  been  seated  all  the  time  at  the 
desk,  drinking  in  the  conversation. 

Intent  on  capture,  Mr.  Budwell  rushed 
right  up  the  staircase.  He  heard  the 
culprit  burst  through  the  “  storeroom  ” 
door — it  was  a  compartment  containing 
a  medley  of  galvanised  tanks,  windlasses, 
and  sundry  ironware.  Air.  Budwell 
chuckled  that  he  had  caught  the  victim 
here,  and  would  once  for  all  make  his 
bones  pay  for  his  insolence.  He  took  up 
a  tinsmith’s  mallet  which  lay  on  the 
floor,  hammered  at  each  of  the  large 
tanks,  pounded  in  every  corner  of  the 
place,  but  no  Worthing.  The  fact  was 
that  youth  had  opened  the  warehouse 
door  at  the  end  of  the  stores  and  slipped 
down  the  long  rope  of  the  goods  hoist, 


upon  as  a  storm  forecast  in  the  office  of 
Brown,  Millington,  and  Co.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  Worthing  was  observed  to  knit  his 
brows  furiously  in  the  throes  of  com¬ 
position  over  a  paper  which  contained  a 
multitude  of  smears  and  erasures,  but 
which  he  studiously  covered  with  a  piece 
of  blotting-paper  at  the  approach  of 
curious  footsteps.  Presently  he  was 
satisfied,  re-wrote  the  document  upon  a 
piece  of  fancy-tinted  paper,  and  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  storeroom,  where  he  was 
joined  by  John  Bell. 

“Have  you  got  it  ready?  Oh,  I  say, 
let’s  l’ead  it !  ”  cried  that  vociferous 
youth. 

Worthing  handed  him  the  document, 
and  he  read  with  great  glee  the  follow¬ 
ing 
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Ode  to  Miss  Dinah  Willibod. 

To  Melton  !  to  Melton  !  my  dearest,  I’ll  fly, 
And  there  will  repose  ’neath  the  shade  of 
thine  eye, 

And  oh !  dearest  Dinah,  I’ll  utter  sweet 
vows 

Under  those  happy  Meltonian  houghs. 

Oh !  who  could  not  love  thee  ?  my  dearest, 
I  ask; 

To  hide  from  thy  charms  were  a  burdensome 
task ; 

And  though  the  world  chide  me  for  being  so 
true, 

I’ll  stick  to  thee  still  like — Imperial  Glue. 

It  was  signed  “  Samuel  Budwell,”  and 
written  with  a  thick  pen  in  a  round 
heavy  hand,  as  much  like  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  as  possible. 

Mr.  Bell  slapped  his  knee  a  dozen  times. 
He  nearly  turned  a  summersault  for 
sheer  joy.  This  precious  effusion  seemed 
to  have  the  power  of  an  intoxicant.  By 
way  of  business  Frank  inquired  “  had  he 
brought  the  packet  ?  ”  This  Bell  pro¬ 
duced,  and  attached  the  letter  to  it  with 
a  piece  of  blue  silk.  But  what  were  the 
contents  of  that  mysterious  packet  1  If 
it  did  not  belie  its  label  it  contained 
“  Superior  Piose  Lozenges.” 

“  Has  the  governor  gone,  Jack  1  ” 

“  Yes,  half  an  hour  ago.  It’s  five 
o’clock.” 

“  I’ll  get  down  to  the  office  now.  Have 
all  the  fellows  ready,  will  you,  Jack  ? 
Y ou’ll  hear  me  whistle  when  all’s  square ;  ” 
and  he  walked  down  quietly  to  the  office. 
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“  Where  have  you  been  all  this  time  1  ” 
thundered  Mr.  Budwell,  when  he  made 
his  appearance. 

“  On  an  exciting  search  after  perpetual 
motion,  sir,”  Frank  replied,  in  a  subdued 
tone. 

“  I’ll  search  after  your  head  if  you 
don’t  get  on  with  your  work.” 

For  a  few  minutes  he  wrote  away  in 
terrible  earnest.  Such  was  Worthing’s 
desultory  method.  He  idled  for  nearly 
a  week,  and  then  almost  killed  himself 
for  a  day  in  getting  straight  the  arrears. 
Presently  he  looked  up. 

“  Mr.  Budwell,  will  you  kindly  give  me 
the  red  ink  ?  ” 

“It  strikes  me  you’d  better  come  for 
it.” 

This  was  precisely  the  answer  he 
wanted,  and  precisely  the  one  he  ex¬ 
pected.  It  suited  him  perfectly.  He 
went  to  Mr.  Budwell’s  stool,  and  while 
crushing  over  his  shoulder  for  the  ink, 
quietly  fixed  the  festive  packet  half  in 
and  half  out  of  the  pocket  in  the  tail  of 
that  gentleman’s  coat. 

He  took  his  seat  and  began  to  whistle, 
quite  spontaneously  as  it  were. 

Bell  came  sauntering  in  the  office  to 
Mr.  Budwell  with  a  “  Good  day,  squire  ! 
How  are  you  1  Oh,  I  say  !  what’s  that 
sticking  out  of  your  pocket  ?  and  he 
gave  the  packet  a  sudden  fillip  which 
propelled  it  and  the  confectioneries  over 
the  floor  in  every  direction. 

Two  of  the  “drawing  office”  fellows 
appeared,  strange  to  say,  almost  at  the 
same  moment  on  the  scene  with  the  big 
Hunter.  There  was  a  scramble  for  the 
lozenges. 


ONE  afternoon  three  of  the  girls  went  out 
in  a  canoe  on  the  river  at  Boones- 
borough.  Playing  and  splashing  with  their 
paddles,  they  let  the  canoe  drift  near  the 
shrubs  on  the  opposite  shore.  Five  Indians 
were  there  in  hiding,  and  one  of  them  crept 
into  the  water,  seized  the  canoe,  and  guided 
it  nip  stream  away  out  of  sight  of  the  fort. 
Next  morning  at  daylight  Boone  and  Callo¬ 
way  were  off  in  pursuit  of  their  daughters, 
and  after  a  forty  miles  following  of  the  trail 
they  came  upon  the  Redskins  as  they  were 
lighting  a  fire  to  cook.  There  was  a  fight, 
and  the  Indians  were  driven  off  and  the 
three  girls  rescued  unharmed. 

The  Indians  hung  round  Boonesborough  by 
night  and  day.  A  brave  would  hide  himself 
behind  a  tree-stump  in  the  night  and  de¬ 
liberately  wait  for  the  first  man  to  come  out 
of  the  fort  in  the  morning  for  him  to  shoot  at. 
On  the  23rd  of  May  a  grand  Indian  attack 
took  place,  lasting  till  eleven  o’clock  at  night 
and  renewed  next  day  till  midnight.  During 
the  fight  there  were  many  attempts  to  burn 
the  fort,  and  three  of  the  defenders  were 
wounded.  When  the  Redskins  retreated, 
Boone  and  his  companions  sallied  out  in 
pursuit ;  and  his  brother  was  wounded. 

Soon  afterwards  two  men  were  shot  at  by 
the  Indians,  and  ruxning  to  the  fort  for  shel¬ 
ter  were  pursued  up  to  the  gate ;  and  one  was 
tomahawked  and  scalped  just  as  he  entered 
it.  Boone,  with  ten  men,  rushed  at  his  mur¬ 
derer,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  into 
the  open  a  mob  of  Redskins  leapt  out  of 
ambush  and  cut  off  their  retreat.  Six  of 
them  fell  wounded,  and  Boone’s  leg  was  shat¬ 
tered.  As  he  staggered  to  the  ground  a 
savage  jumped  at  him,  tomahawk  in  hand, 
but  before  lie  could  strike  the  blow  Simon 
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Kenton  shot  him  in  the  heart,  and  he  rolled 
lifeless  on  to  Boone. 

The  garrison  at  Boonesborough  were  in 
sore  straits  for  want  of  salt,  and  Boone  with 
a  party  of  thirty  men  went  on  an  expedition 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  to  the  north,  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  supply.  The  water  from  the  springs 
had  to  be  evaporated,  and  for  four  weeks  the 
work  went  on,  the  backwoodsmen  boiling  the 
salt  water  in  kettles,  and  never  moving  out 
of  reach  of  the  guns.  One  morning  when 
Boone  was  alone  in  the  woods  in  pursuit 
of  something  for  breakfast,  he  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  a  couple  of  Indians.  It  is 
this  encounter  that  the  artist  has  chosen  for 
his  incident  in  the  life  of  Boone  which  now 
adorns  the  south  door  of  the  Rotunda  in  the 
Capitol  at  Washington.  As  the  first  rifle 
flashed  Boone  dodged  down  and  the  bullet 
whizzed  past  him,  as  the  other  flash  came 
he  sprang  aside ;  and  then  firing  Ms  own 
iece  he  shot  one  of  the  Redskins  through  the 
rain,  and  leapt  out  against  the  other.  The 
Indian  raised  his  tomahawk,  but  Boone 
guarded  with  his  gun,  and  with  his  hunting- 
knife  stabbed  the  Indian  to  the  heart. 

The  expedition  was,  however,  to  end  in 
disaster.  Another  morning  when  Boone  was 
away  hunting  for  dinner  he  was  surrounded  by' 
a  band  of  a  hundred  and  two  Indians  and  taken 
prisoner.  His  captors  took  him  back  to  Salt 
Licks,  where  his  comrades,  at  his  suggestion, 
surrendered  themselves.  The  prisoners  were 
taken  to  Chilicothe,  on  the  Little  Miami,  and 
the  next  month  they  were  marched  off  to 
Detroit,,  where  all  were  ransomed  except 
Boone,  whom  the  Indians  would  not  part 
with.  Fie  returned  to  Chilicothe  and  there 
was  formally  adopted  into  the  family  of 
Blackfisk,  one  of  the  Shawnee  chiefs. 


“  Oh,  I  say,  you  fellows,”  cried  Bell,, 
“  look  here,  what’s  dropped  out  of  Mr. 
Budwell’s  pocket  !  ” 

With  a  beautiful  emphasis  he  read  the 
lines  which  we  have  already  perused. 
He  then  flew  for  his  life,  and  was  not 
seen  again  that  evening  at  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Brown,  Millington,  and  Co. 

“  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !  ”  laughed  the  ponderous 
Hunter,  ‘who’d  have  thought  it?  The 
Bote  Budwell  !  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !  that’s 
the  best  thing  I’ve  heerd  for  a  long 
time.” 

“  You’re  at  the  bottom  of  that,  I  know,” 
cried  Budwell,  seizing  Frank  with  a  grip 
which  nearly  made  him  shout. 

“  Dear  Mr.  Budwell,  how  could  you  say 
such  a  thing  ?  replied  that  youth,  look¬ 
ing  cool  and  innocent. 

“Leave  him  alone,  Budwell!”  said 
Hunter,  which  was  done  after  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  cuff  to  his  ears — a 
penalty  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
he  was  glad  to  escape  with.  Jack  Bell 
kept  to  the  drawing  office  for  the  next 
two  days. 

After  this  episode  nothing  was  so 
effectual  in  opening  the  vials  of  Mr. 
Budwell’s  wrath  as  an  allusion  to  his 
respected  kinswoman,  otherwise  his 
fianc^e-in- view,  Miss  Willibod. 

From  which  lively  incident  hi  Mr. 
Samuel  Budwell’s  career  we  may  easily 
gather  that,  when  plodding  through  the 
evening’s  correspondence,  it  was  not  Avith 
much  amiability  he  received  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  he  Avas  writing  another  “  Ode 
to  Dinah.”" 

(To  be  continued.) 


Tlie  ceremony  of  initiation  was  not  a  plea- 
sac  t  one.  All  the  hair  Avas  plucked  out  of 
his  head  except  a  small  tuft  on  his  croAvn 
Avhich  Avas  alloAved  to  grorv  long  and  Avas  or¬ 
namented  Avith  ribbons  and  feathers.  Having 
fitted  him  with  a  proper  scalp  lock  the  Red¬ 
skins  took  him  to  the  river  and  gave  him  a 
good  hard  scrubbing  to  get  the  Avliite  blood 
out  of  him.  And  then  having  been  duly 
painted  to  pattern,  he  Avas  led  to  the  chief  to 
be  greeted  and  clothed.  The  Indians,  know¬ 
ing  that  he  Avould  he  helpless  in  the  Avooda 
Avithout  ammunition,  Avere  very  careful  in 
alloAvancing  him,  so  that  he  might  not  accu¬ 
mulate  any  poAvder  and  ball.  He,  hoAvever, 
got  over  the  difficulty  by  halving  his  bullets 
and  using  small  charges  of  powder.  Thus 
he  sloAvly  collected  a  goodly  store.  As  he 
seemed  contented  with  his  fate  the  watch 
on  him  became  gradually  relaxed.  He  often 
Avent  hunting  Avith  his  captors,  taking  good 
care  never  to  arvaken  their  jealousy  by  excel¬ 
ling  them  at  their  sports  ;  and  although  he 
knerv  the  language  thoroughly  he  alAA'ays  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  ignorant  of  it. 

For  manyAveekshe  remained  at  Chilicothe, 
and  then  he  Avas  sent  off  with  a  salt-boiling 
party  to  the  springs  on  the  Scioto.  After  a 
fortnight’s  hard  Avork  at  the  salt-kettles  he 
returned  to  Chilicothe,  and  found  to  ilia 
horror  that  during  his  absence  four  hundred 
and  fifty  Indians  had  been  mustered  to  march 
on  Boonesborough.  To  disarm  suspicion  h& 
helped  them  in  their  preparations,  and  by 
this  means  became  accpuainted  Avith  their  in¬ 
tended  plans.  He  Avas  160  miles  from  his 
home,  so  that  an  attempt  at  escape  AA-as  no 
light  undertaking,  particularly  as  he  Avould 
have  to  make  straight  across  country  to  reach- 
the  fort  in  time  to  give  the  alarm. 
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The  attempt  was,  however,  made,  and 
with  success.  Rising  with  the  dawn  on  the 
16th  of  June,  he  took  with  him  his  hoard  of 
ammunition  and  a  few  strips  of  dried  veni¬ 
son,  and  getting  deep  into  the  woods,  made 
oft’  straight  for  home.  A  crowd  of  the  fleet¬ 
est  and  keenest  of  the  Indian  hunters  went 
in  pursuit,  and  for  five  days  he  kept  on 
through  swamp  and  forest  and  stream.  At 
the  Ohio  he  was  stopped  for  a  time,  hut  he 
fortunately  found  a  canoe  and  paddled  him¬ 
self  over  in  safety.  When  he  reached  Boones¬ 
borough  he  found  that  his  wife  and  children 
had  given  him  up  for  dead  and  returned  to 
the  Yadkin. 

Instantly  the  fort  was  put  into  a  state  of 
defence,  and  provisions  laid  in  to  stand  a 
siege.  Having  assured  himself  that  all  was 
safe,  Boone  dashed  out  across  the  Ohio  to 
meet  the  Redskins,  and  succeeded  in  sur¬ 
prising  and  defeating  one  of  their  detach¬ 
ments.  He  then  hurried  hack  ;  the  Indians, 
four  hundred  and  more  in  number,  closed 
round  him,  and  the  siege  of  Boonesborough 
began.  The  Redskins  hid  themselves  behind 
the  rocks  and  the  trees,  and  watched  the  fort 
as  cats  watch  mice.  When  tire  siege  was 
over  125  pounds  of  bullets  were  picked  no 
off  the  ground,  to  say  nothing  of  what  had 
stuck  in  the  walls  of  the  fort.  One  of  the 
men,  a  negro,  deserted  from  the  fort  and 
joined  the  assailants,  but  Boone  detected 
him  tiring  from  a  tree,  and,  watching  his 
opportunity,  shot  him  through  the  brain. 
The  Indians  bred  burning  tow  on  to  the  roof 
and  set  it  on  fire,  and  one  of  the  men  went 
aloft  and  extinguished  it,  though  the  bullets 
fell  like  hailstones  around  him.  At  last  the 
Indians  gave  up  the  siege  in  despair,  and  the 
old  blockhouse  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  town. 

Returning  to  North  Carolina,  he  found 
that  all  the  old  terms  of  settlement  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  had  been  abrogated,  and  that  lie  had 
no  legal  right  to  the  land  he  had  looked  upon 
as  his  own.  To  secure  himself  one  of  the 
plots  that  were  then  on  sale  ho  scraped 
together  the  necessary  fees  and  started  for 
Richmond  in  Virginia,  where  the  Land 
Court  then  sat.  With  him  he  took  sundry 
amounts  entrusted  him  for  investment  by  his 
neighbours.  On  his  way  lie  was  robbed  of 
all  he  had  about  him.  The  blow  was  a  ter¬ 
rible  one,  but  Boone  set  to  work  to  retrieve 
the  loss.  He  returned  to  Boonesborough, 
which  in  1779  had  been  recognised  by  the 
Virginians  as  the  capital  of  Kentucky.  He 
had  been  named  one  of  its  trustees.  He 
refused  to  serve,  however,  and  resumed  an 
ordinary  settler’s  life. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1780,  he  and  his 
brother  went  on  an  expedition  to  Blue 
Licks.  They  were  caught  in  an  ambush, 
and  Squire  Boone  was  shot  and  scalped. 
Daniel  escaped,  pursued  by  the  Indians 
and  tracked  by  an  enormous  dog.  For 
three  miles  the  chase  continued,  and 
then  Boone,  taking  advantage  of  the  dog 
being  at  fault  for  a  moment,  stopped,  waited 
for  him,  and  shot  him  as  he  leapt  at  his 
throat.  Soon  after  he  had  another  escape, 
which  did  not  end  so  tragically.  As  a  shel¬ 
ter  for  drying  tobacco  he  had  built  a  small 
hut,  and  in  this,  on  tiers  strung  on  sticks  by 
means  of  the  split  stalks,  he  liad  hung  the 
tobacco  to  dry.  He  had  hoisted  up  the  sticks 
to  the  second  tier  and  was  standing  on  the 
poles  when  four  Indians  glided  through  the 
door. 

“Now,  Boone,  we  got  you.  You  no  get 
away  more.  We  carry  you  off  to  Chilicothe 
this  time.  You  no  cheat  us  any  more.” 

Boone  looked  down  upon  their  upturned 
faces,  and  saw  their  rifles  pointed  at  him. 
He  recognised  the  Shawnees,  and  pleasantly 
greeted  them  with, 

“  Ah,  old  friends,  glad  to  see  you  !  ” 

The  Indians  told  him  to  come  down,  but 
Boone  explained  that  he  would  rather  stay 
and  finish  the  tobacco  if  they  did  not  mind 
waiting  a  few  minutes,  and  then  launched 
forth  into  an  amusing  description  of  how  he 


cured  the  tobacco,  and  ended  with  a  promise 
to  supply  them  with  some.  All  the  time  the 
Indians  kept  guard  at  the  door,  and  Boone 
carefully  gathered  in  his  arms  the  long,  dry 
leaves,  fml  of  pungent  dust,  blinding  and 
stifling  as  the  strongest  snuff'.  Having 
selected  as  much  as  he  could  hold,  he  sud¬ 
denly  broke  off  short  in  the  middle  of  a  sen¬ 
tence,  jumped  udtli  his  bundle  on  to  the 
Indians,  darted  through  the  door,  and 
reached  his  bullet-proof  hut  before  they  could 
recover  from  the  coughing  and  sneezing,  with 
which  the  tobacco  dust  had  nearly  driven 
them  mad. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  adventure  that 
Boone  suggested  that  a  treaty  should  be  made 
with  the  Indians  regarding  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.  He  went  single-handed  to  their 
camp,  and  persuaded  the  chiefs  to  agree  to 
abolish  the  torturing  and  maiming  and  to 
treat  their  prisoners  in  civilised  fashion.  The 
interview  took  place  at  Maysville,  and  the 
matter  was  satisfactorily  arranged.  Hence¬ 
forth,  as  far  as  the  Shawnees  were  concerned, 
prisoners  were  respected,  and  with  the  most 
scrupulous  fidelity  the  treaty  in  all  its  details 
was  kept  in  force  on  both  sides.  Had  Boone 
done  nothing  else,  his  memory  would  de¬ 
servedly  be  cherished  by  his  countrymen. 

In  1795  Boone  moved  off  into  Missouri, 
where  the  Spanish  Government,  to  whom  the 
territory  then  belonged,  appointed  him  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  district.  Soon  afterwards 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  obtained  from  Spain 
the  whole  of  the  region  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Missouri,  which  then  bore  the 
name  of  Louisiana,  so  that  Boone  gained  a 
new  nationality.  He  had  been  a  subject  of 
George  ill.,  of  the  United  States,  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  of  the  Shawnees,  of  Spain,  and  now 
he  was  a  subject  of  France.  In  a  few  years 
Napoleon,  with  a  view  to  “giving  England  a 
rival  on  the  seas,”  sold  the  territory  to  the 
United  States,  and  thus  enabled  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  obtain  that  extension  to  the  west 
which  proved  of  such  advantage  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  country. 

Boone  remained  hunting  and  trapping  in 
Missouri  for  three  years,  and  during  that 
time  accumulated  a  large  stock  of  furs.  With 
these  he  returned  to  Kentucky,  and,^  having- 
sold  them,  realised  enough  to  pay  off  all  his 
debts.  Having  settled  with  all  his  creditors 
in  fuff,  he  returned  to  Femme  Osage  with 
just  one  half-dollar  in  his  pocket.  To  his 
friends  who  came  to  welcome  him  he  gaid,  in 
a  tone  of  triumph, 

“Now  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  die.  I 
am  relieved  from  a  burden  which  has  long- 
oppressed  me.  I  have  paid  all  my  debts, 
and  no  one  will  say  when  I  am  gone,  ‘  Boone 
was  a  dishonest  man.  ’  ” 

He  lived  tiff  he  was  eighty-six,  dying  on 
the  26th  September,  1820.  In  1845  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Frankfort,  the  state-capital  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  brought  the  remains  of  their  pioneer 
from  MisSouri,  and  interred  them  in  the 
cemetery,  where  a  beautiful  monument  now 
marks  his  grave. 

One  of  the  most  curious  stories  of  Boone  is 
told  by  Audubon,  the  naturalist.  He  gives 
it  in  Boone’s  own  words,  as  told  to  him  when 
out  with  the  pioneer  on  a  hunting  excm-sion. 
He  describes  Boone  as  follows  :  “  The  stature 
and  general  appearance  of  this  wanderer  .of 
the  western  forests  approached  the  gigantic. 
His  chest  was  broad  and  prominent,  his 
muscular  powers  displayed  themselves  .  in 
every  limb,  his  countenance  gave  indication 
of  great  courage,  enterprise,  and  perseverance, 
and  when  he  spoke  the  very  motion  of  his 
lips  brought  the  impression  that  whatever  he 
uttered  could  not  be  otherwise  than  strictly 
true.”  After  telling  how  he  had  once  escaped 
from  Indians  while  they  were  sleeping  off  a 
drunken  carouse  by  rolling  to  the  fire  and 
burning  off  the  thongs  that  bound  him,  Boone 
continued, 

“  I  felt  determined  to  mark  the  spot,  and, 
walking  to  a  thrifty  ash  sapling,  I  cut  out  of 
it  three  large  chips,  and  ran  off.  I  soon 
reached  the  river,  soon  crossed  it,  and  threw 


myself  into  the  cane-brakes,  imitating  the 
tracks  of  an  Indian  with  my  feet,  so  that  no- 
chance  might  be  left  for  those  from  whom  I 
had  escaped  to  overtake  me.  It  is  now 
nearly  forty  years  since  this  happened,  and 
more  than  live  since  I  left  the  whites’  settle¬ 
ment,  which  I  might  never  probably  have 
visited  again  had  I  not  been  called  upon  as  a 
witness  in  a  lawsuit  which  was  pending  in 
Kentucky,  and  which  I  really  believe  would 
never  have  been  settled  had  I  not  come  for¬ 
ward  and  established  the  beginning  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  boundary  line.  The  story  is  this,  sir  : 

“  Mr.  Black  moved  from  Old  Virginia  into 
Kentucky,  and,  having  a  large  tract  granted 
to  him  in  the  new  State,  laid  claim  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  parcel  of  land  adjoining  Green  River, 
and,  as  chance  would  have  it,  took  for  one  of 
his  corners  the  very  ash-tree  on  which  I  had 
made  my  mark,  beginning,  as  it  is  expressed 
in  the  deed,  at  an  ash-tree  marked  by  three 
distinct  notches  of  the  tomahawk  of  a  white 
man. 

“  The  tree  had  grown  much,  and  the  bark 
had  covered  the  marks.  But  somehow  or 
other  Mr.  Black  had  heard  from  some  one  all 
that  I  have  already  said  to  you,  and,  think¬ 
ing  that  I  might  remember  the  spot  alluded 
to  in  the  deed,  but  which  was  no  longer  dis¬ 
coverable,  wrote  for  me  to  come  and  try  at 
least  to  find  the  place  or  the  tree.  His  letter- 
mentioned  that  all  my  expenses  should  be 
paid,  and,  not  caring  much  about  once  more 
going  back  to  Kentucky,  I  started  and  met 
Mr.  Black.  After  some  conversation,  the 
affair  with  the  Indians  came  to  my  recollec¬ 
tion.  I  considered  for  a  while,  and  began  to 
think  that  after  all  I  could  find  the  very  spot 
as  well  as  the  tree,  if  it  were  yet  standing. 

“Mr.  Black  and  I  mounted  our  horses, 
and  oft'  we  went  to  the  Green  River  bottoms. 
After  some  difficulty — for  you  must  be  aware, 
sir,  that  great  -  changes  have  taken  place  in 
those  woods — I  found  at  last  the  spot  where 
I  had  crossed  the  river,  and,  waiting  for  the 
moon  to  rise,  made  for  the  course  in  which  I 
thought  the  ash-trees  grew.  On  approacliing- 
the  place  I  felt  as  if  the  Indians  were  there  stiff, 
and  as  if  I  were  still  a  prisoner  among  them. 
Mr.  Black  and  I  camped  near  what  I  con¬ 
ceived  the  spot,  and  waited  until  the  return. 
of  day.  At  the  rising  of  the  sun  I  was  on 
foot,  and,  after  a  good  deal  of  musing, 
thought  that  an  asli-tree  then  in  sight  must 
be  the  veiy  one  on  which  I  had  made  my 
mark.  I  felt  as  if  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  it,  and  mentioned  my  thought  to  Mr. 
Black. 

“‘Well,  Colonel  Boone,’  said  he,  ‘if  you 
think  so  I  hope  that  it  may  prove  true  ;  but 
we  must  have  some  witnesses.  Do  you  stay 
hereabouts,  and  I  will  go  and  bring  some  of 
the  settlers  whom  I  know.  ’ 

“  I  agreed.  Mr.  Black  trotted  off,  and  I 
to  pass  the  time  rambled  about  to  see  if  a 
deer  was  still  living  in  the  land.  But,  ah  ! 
sir,  what  a  wonderful  difference  thirty  years 
makes  in  a  country  !  Why,  at  the  time  when 
I  was  caught  by,  the  Indians  you  would  not 
have  walked  out  in  any  direction  more  than 
a  mile  without  shooting  a  buck  or  a  bear. 
There  were  then  thousands  of  buffaloes  on 
the  hills  in  Kentucky.  The  land  looked  as 
if  it  never  would  become  pool-,  and  to  hunt  in 
those  days  was  a  pleasure  indeed.  But  when 
I  was  left  to  myself  on  the  banks  of  the 
Green  River,  I  dare  say  for  the  last  time  in 
my  life,  a  few  signs  only  of  the  deer  were 
seen,  and  as  to  a  deer  itself,  I  saw  none. 

“Mr.  Black  returned,  accompanied  by 
three  gentlemen.  They  looked  upon  me  as 
if  I  had  been  Washington  himself,  and 
walked  to  the  ash-tree,  which  I  now  called 
my  own,  as  if  in  quest  of  a  long-lost  treasure. 

I  took  an  axe  from  one  of  them,  and  cut  a 
few  chips  off  the  bark.  Stiff  no  signs  were 
to  be  seen.  So  I  cut  again  until  I  thought  it 
time  to  be  cautious,  and  I  scraped  and 
worked  away-  with  my  butcher-knife  until  I. 
did  come  to  where  my  tomahawk  had  left  an 
impression  on  the  wood.  We  now  went 
regularly  to  work,  and  scraped  a,t  the  tree. 
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with  care  until  three  hacks,  as  plain  as  any 
three  notches  ever  were,  could  be  seen.  Mr. 
Black  and  the  other  gentlemen  were  asto¬ 
nished,  and  I  must  allow  that  I  was  as  much 


surprised  as  pleased  myself.  I  made  affidavit 
of  this  remarkable  occurrence  in  presence  of 
these  gentlemen.  Mr.  Black  gained  his 
cause.  I  left  Green  River,  and  came  to 


where  we  are  now ;  and,  sir,  I  wish  you  a 
good  night.  ” 

(THE  END.) 


PETHERICK’S  PERIL.'* 

By  E.  W.  Thomson. 


The  Land’s  End,  Cornwall. 


EACH  storey  of  the  Shelton  Cotton  Factory 
now  building  is  iifteen  feet  between 
floors ;  there  are  seven  such  over  the  base- 


*  Mr.  E.  W.  Thomson,  of  Montreal,  a  talented  young 
Canadian,  formerly  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  “Toronto  Globe,”  sends  us  a  letter  of  greeting 
from  the  colonies,  accompanied  by  a  MS.  that  he  hoped 
might  tind  a  place  in  our  columns,  especially  as  repre¬ 
senting  our  colonial  admirers.  The  story,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  is  accepted,  and  will  be  commenced  in 
our  next  number.  This  week,  by  way  of  introducing 
Mr.  Thomson  to  our  readers,  we  reprint  a  story  of  his, 
which  he  enclosed  with  his  MS.,  and  for  which  he  car¬ 
ried  off,  it  seems,  in  open  competition,  the  first  prize 
of  five  hundred  dollars  offered  by  an  American  journal, 
the  “Youth’s  Companion,"  this  story  being  one  of 
some  seven  thousand  sent  in. 


|  ment,  and  this  rises  six  feet  above  the 
1  ground.  The  brick  walls  narrow  to  eight 
inches  as  they  ascend,  and  form  a  parapet 
rising  above  the  roof.  One  of  the  time¬ 
keepers  of  the  factory,  Jack  Hardy,  a  young 
man  about  my  own  age,  often  runs  along  the 
brick-work,  the  practice  giving  him  a  singu¬ 
lar  delight  that  seems  to  increase  with  his 
proficiency  in  it.  Having  been  a  clerk  in  the 
works  from  the  beginning,  I  have  frequently 
used  the  parapet  for  a  footpath,  and  although 
there  is  a>  sheer  fall  of  one  hundred  feet  to 
the  ground,  have  done  it  with  ease  and  with¬ 
out  dizziness.  Occasionally  Hardy  and  I 
!  have  run  races  on  the  opposite  walls,  an  exer¬ 


cise  in  which  I  was  invariably  beaten,  be¬ 
cause  I  became  timid  with  increase  of  pace. 

Hopelessly  distanced  last  Wednesday, 
while  the  men  were  off  at  noon,  I  gave  up 
midway,  and  looking  down  observed  the  up¬ 
turned  face  of  an  old  man  gazing  at  me  with 
parted  lips,  wide  eyes,  anti  an  expression  of 
horror  so  startling  that  I  involuntarily 
stepped  down  to  the  bricklayers’  platform 
inside.  I  then  saw  that  the  apparently 
frightened  spectator  was  Mr.  Petheriek,  who 
has  been  for  some  weeks  paymaster  and  fac¬ 
totum  for  the  contractors. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  Petheriek?”  I  called 
down.  He  made  no  answer,  but  walking  011' 


rapidly  disappeared  round  the  mill.  Curious 
about  his  demeanour,  I  descended,  and,  after 
some  little  seeking',  found  him  smoking 
alone.  _  ^ 

“  You  quite  frightened  me  just  now,  Petlie- 
rick, ”  said  I.  “Did  you  think  I  was  a 
ghost  ?  ” 

“Not  just  that,”  he  replied,  senten- 
tiously. 

“  Did  you  expect  me  to  fall,  then  ?  ”  I  in¬ 
quired. 

“Not  just  that  either,”  said  he.  The  old 
man  was  clearly  disinclined  to  talk,  and  ap¬ 
parently  much  agitated.  I  began  to  joke 
him  about  his  lugubrious  expression,  when 
the  one  o’clock  bell  rang,  and  he  shuffled  off 
hastily  to  another  quarter. 

Though  I  was  puzzled  awhile  over  the  in¬ 
cident,  it  soon  passed  so  entirely  from  my 
mind  that  I  was  surprised  when,  passing 
Petherick  in  the  afternoon,  intending  to  go 
aloft,  he  said,  as  I  went  by, 

“  Don’t  do  it  again,  Mr.  Frazer  !  ” 

“  What  ?  ”  I  stopped. 

“  That  !  ”  he  retorted. 

“Oh!.  You  mean  running  on  the  wall,” 
said  I. 

“  I  mean  going  on  it  at  all !  ”  he  exclaimed. 
His  earnestness  was  so  marked  that  I  con¬ 
ceived  a  strong  interest  in  its  cause. 

“  I’ll  make  a  bargain  with  you,  Mr.  Pethe¬ 
rick.  If  you  tell  me  why  you  advise  me  I'll 
give  the  thing  up  !  ” 

“  Done  !  ”  said  he.  “  Come  to  my  cottage 
this  evening,  and  I’ll  tell  you  a  strange  ad¬ 
venture  of  my  own,  though  perhaps  you'll 
only  laugh  that  it’s  the  reason  that  it  sickens 
me  to  see  you  fooling  up  there.” 

Petherick  was  ready  to  talk  when  Jack  and 
I  sat  down  on  his  doorsteps  that  evening, 
and  immediately  launched  into  the  following 
narrative : — - 

“  I  was  bom  and  grew  to  manhood  near 
the  high  cliffs  of  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  sea-fowls  made  their  nests  along  the 
face  of  those  wave-worn  precipices.  My  com¬ 
panions  and  I  used  to  get  much  excitement, 
and  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  pocket-money, 
by  taking  their  eggs.  One  of  us,  placing  his 
feet  in  a  loop  at  the  end  of  a  rope  and  taking 
a  good  grip  with  his  hands,  would  be  lowered 
by  the  others  to  the  nest. 

“When  he  had  his  basket  full  they’d 
haul  him  up,  and  another  would  go  down. 
Well,  one  afternoon  I  thus  went  dangling  off. 
They  paid  out  about  a  hundred  feet  of  rope 
before  I  reached  the  ledge  and  let  go.” 

“  What  ledge  ?  ”  asked  Jack. 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  Petherick,  after  a  pause.  “  I 
see  it  will  be  troublesome  to  make  you  under¬ 
stand  the  situation.”  Then,  after  reflecting 
for  some  moments,  “You  must  know  that 
most  of  the  cliffs  along  that  coast  overhang 
the  sea.  At  many  points  one  could  drop  six 
hundred  feet  into  the  sea,  and  then  be  forty 
or  fifty  feet  from  the  base  of  the  rock  he  left. 
The  coast  is  scooped  under  by  the  waves. 
But  in  some  places  the  cliff  wall  is  as  though 
it  had  been  eaten  by  seas  once  running  in  on 
higher  levels.  There  will  be  an  overhanging 
coping,  then,  some  hundred  feet  down,  a  ledge 
sticking  out  farther  than  that  of  the  top  ; 
under  that  ledge  all  will  be  scooped  away.  In 
places  there  are  three  or  four  such  ledges, 
each  projecting  farther  than  those  above. 
These  ledges  used  to  fall  away  occasionally, 
as  they  do  yet,  I  am  told,  for  the  ocean  is 
gradually  devouring  that  coast.  Where  they 
did  not  project  farther  than  the  upper  coping, 
one  would  swing  like  a  pendulum  on  the 
rope,  and  get  on  the  rock,  if  not  too  far  in, 
then  put  a  rock  on  the  loop  to  hold  it  till  his 
return.  When  a  ledge  did  project  so  that  one 
could  drop  straight  on  it,  he  hauled  down 
some  slack  and  left  the  rope  hanging.” 

“  Did  the  wind  never  blow  it  off?  ”  asked 
Jack. 

“  Seldom,  and  never  out  of  reach,”  said  the 
old  man.  “Well,  the  ledge  I  reached  was 
like  this,”  illustrating  with  his  hands.  “It 
was  some  ten  feet  wide  ;  it  stuck  out  maybe 
six  feet  farther  than  the  cliff  top ;  the  rock 
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wall  went  up  pretty  near  perpendicular,  till 
near  the  coping  at  the  ground,  but  below  the 
ledge  the  cliff ’s  face  was  so  scooped  away  that 
the  sea,  five  hundred  feet  below,  ran  in  under 
it  nigh  fifty  feet. 

“  As  I  went  down,  thousands  of  birds  rose 
from  the  jagged  places  of  the  precipice, 
circling  round  me  with  harsh  screams.  Soon 
touching  the  ledge,  1  stepped  from  the  loop, 
and,  drawing  down  a  little  slack,  walked  off 
briskly.  For  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the 
ledge  ran  along  the  cliff’s  face  almost  as  level 
and  even  in  width  as  that  side-walk.  I  re¬ 
member  fancying  that  it  sloped  outward  more 
than  usual,  but  instantly  dismissed  the 
notion,  though  Gaffer  Pentreath,  the  oldest 
man  in  that  country  side,  used  to  tell  us  that 
we  should  not  get  the  use  of  that  ledge  always. 
It  had  been  as  steady  in  our  time  as  in  his 
grandfather’s,  and  we  only  laughed  at  his 
prophecies.  Yet  the  place  of  an  old  filled 
fissure  was  marked  by  a  line  of  grass,  by 
tufts  of  weeds  and  small  bushes,  stretching 
almost  as  far  as  the  ledge  itself,  and  within 
a  foot  or  so  of  the  cliff’s  face. 

“Eggs  were  not  so  many  as  usual,  and 
I  went  a  long  piece  from  my  rope  before 
turning  back.  Then  I  noticed  the  very  strange 
conduct  of  the  hosts  of  sea-fowls  below. 
Usually  there  were  hundreds,  but  now  there 
were  millions  on  the  wing,  and  instead  of 
darting  forth  with  playful  motions,  they 
seemed  to  be  wildly  excited,  screaming 
shrilly,  rushing  out  as  in  terror,  and  return¬ 
ing  in  masses  as  though  to  alight,  only  to 
wheel  in  dread,  and  keep  the  air  in  vast 
clouds. 

“  The  weather  was  beautiful,  the  sea  like 
glass.  At  no  great  distance  two  large  brigs, 
and  nearer,  a  small  yacht  lay  becalmed, 
heaving  on  the  long  billows.  1  could  look 
down  her  cabin  stairway  almost,  and  it 
seemed  scarcely  more  than  a  long  leap  to 
her  deck. 

“Puzzled  by  the  singular  conduct  of  the 
sea-birds,  I  soon  stopped  and  set  my  back 
against  the  cliff,  to  rest  while  watching  them. 
The  day  was  deadly  still  and  very  warm. 

1  ‘  I  remember  taking  off  my  cap  and  wiping 
the  sweat  from  my  face  and  forehead  with 
my  sleeve.  While  doing  this  I  looked  down 
involuntarily  to  the  fissure  at  my  feet.  In¬ 
stantly  my  blood  almost  froze  with  horror. 
There  was  a  distinct  crack  between  the  inner 
edge  of  the  fissure  and  the  hard-packed,  root- 
threaded  soil  with  which  it  was  filled ! 
Forcibly  I  pressed  back,  and  in  a  flash  looked 
along  the  ledge.  The  fissure  was  widening 
under  my  eyes,  the  rock  before  me  seemed 
sinking  outward,  and  with  a  shudder  and  a 
groan  and  roar,  the  whole  long  platform  fell 
crashing  to  the  sea  below  !  I  stood  on  a 
margin  of  rock  scarce  a  foot  wide,  at  my  back 
a  perpendicular  cliff,  and  five  hundred  feet 
below  the  ocean,  now  almost  hidden  by  the 
vast  concourse  of  wheeling  and  affrighted 
birds. 

“  Can  you  believe  that  my  first  sensation 
was  one  of  relief  ?  I  stood  safe  !  Even  a 
feeling  of  interest  held  me  for  some  moments. 
Almost  coolly  I  observed  a  long  and  mighty 
wave  roll  out  from  beneath.  It  went  forth 
•with  a  high,  curling  crest — a  solid  wall  of 
water  !  It  struck  the  yacht  stern  on,  plunged 
down  on  her  deck,  smashed  through  her  swell 
of  sail,  and  swept  her  out  of  sight  for  ever. 

“Not  till  then  did  my  thoughts  dwell  en¬ 
tirely  on  my  own  position ;  not  till  then  did 
I  comprehend  its  hopelessness  !  Now  my 
eyes  closed  convulsively,  to  shut  out  the  abyss 
down  which  my  glance  had  fallen  ;  shudder¬ 
ing,  I  pressed  hard  against  the  solid  wall  at 
my  bade ;  an  appalling  cold  slowly  crept 
through  me  !  My  reason  struggled  against  a 
wild  desire  to  leap  ;  all  the  demons  of  despair 
whispered  me  to  make  an  instant  end.  In 
imagination  I  had  leaped  !  I  felt  the  swoon¬ 
ing  helplessness  of  falling,  and  the  cold,  up¬ 
ward  rush  of  air  ! 

“Still  I  pressed  hard  back  against  the  wall 
of  rock,  and  though  nearly  faint  from  terror, 
never  forgot  for  an  instant  the  death  at  my 


feet,  nor  the  utter  danger  of  the  slightest 
motion.  How  long  this  weakness  lasted  I 
know  not :  I  only  know  that  the  unspeakable 
horror  of  that  first  period  has  come  back  in 
wakino-  dreams  many  and  many  a  day  since  j 
that  I  have  long  nights  of  that  deadly  fear  ; 
that  to  think  of  the  past  is  to  stand  again  on 
that  narrow  foothold,  and  to  look  around  on 
the  earth  is  often  to  cry  out  with  joy  that  it 
widens  away  from  my  feet  !  ” 

The  old  man  paused  long.  Glancing  side- 
wise  at  Jack,  I  saw  that  his  face  was  pallid. 
I  myself  had  shuddered  and  grown  cold — so> 
strongly  had  my  imagination  realised  the 
awful  experience  that  Petherick  described. 

“Suddenly,”  said  the  old  man,  “these 
words  flashed  to  my  brain :  ‘  Are  not  two 
sparrows  sold  for  a  fax-thing?  And  one  of 
them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  without 
your  Father.  Fear  not,  therefore  ;  ye  are  of 
more  value  than  many  sparrows.’  My  facul¬ 
ties  so  strained,  I  seemed  to  hear  the  words. 
Indeed  often  yet  I  think  that  I  did  truly 
hear  a  voice  utter  them  very  near  me. 

“  Instantly  hope  arose,  consciously  des¬ 
perate  indeed,  but  I  became  calm,  resource¬ 
ful,  capable,  and  feeling  unaccountably  aided. 
Careful  not  to  look  down,  I  opened  my  eyes 
and  gazed  far  away  over  the  bright  sea.  The 
rippled  billows  told  that  a  light  outward 
breeze  had  sprung  up.  Slowly,  and  some¬ 
what  more  distant,  the  two  brigs  moved 
towards  the  horizon.  Turning  my  head,  I 
could  trace  the  narrow  stone  of  my  footing 
to  where  my  rope  dangled,  perhaps  three 
hundred  yards  distant. 

“It  seemed  to  hang  within  easy  reach  of 
the  cliff’s  face,  and  instantly  I  resolved  and 
as  instantly  proceeded  to  work  towards  it. 
No  time  remained  for  hesitation.  Night  was 
coming  on.  I  reasoned  that  my  comrades 
thought  me  killed.  They  had  probably  gone 
to  view  the  new  condition  of  the  precipice 
from  a  lower  station,  and  on  their  return 
would  haul  up  and  carry  off  the  rope.  I  made 
a  move  towards  it.  Try  to  think  of  that 
journey  !  ” 

I  nodded  to  him  silently. 

“Shuffling  sidewise  very  carefully,  I  had 
not  made  five  yards  before  I  knew  that  I 
could  not  continue  to  look  out  over  that  abyss 
without  glancing  down,  and  that  I  could  not 
glance  down  without  losing  my  senses.  You 
have  the  brick  line  to  keep  eyes  on  as  you 
walk  along  the  factory  wall ;  do  you  think 
you  could  move  sidewise  along  it  erect,  look¬ 
ing  down  as  you  would  have  to  ?  Yet  it  is 
only  one  hundred  feet  high.  Imagine  five 
more  such  walls  on  top  of  that  and  you  try¬ 
ing  to  move  sidewise,  incapable  of  closing 
your  eyes,  forced  to  look  down,  from  end  to 
end,  yes,  three  times  farther !  Imagine 
you’ve  got  to  go  on  or  jump  off' !  Would  you 
not,  in  an  ecstasy  of  nervous  agitation,  fall 
to  your  knees,  get  down  face  first  at  full 
length,  clutch  by  your  hands,  and  with  shut 
eyes  feel  your  way?  I  longed  to  lie  down 
and  hold,  but  of  course  that  was  impossible.  ” 

-  “  Still  there  was  a  wall  at  your  back,”  ob¬ 
served  Jack. 

‘ 1  That  made  it  worse  !  The  cliff  seemed 
to  press  outward  against  me.  It  did  in  fact 
incline  very  slightly  outward.  It  seemed  to 
be  thrusting  me  oft'.  Oh,  the  horror  of  that 
sensation  !  Your  toes  on  the  edge  of  a  pre¬ 
cipice,  and  the  implacable,  calm  mountain 
apparently  weighing  you  slowly  forward.” 

Beads  of  sweat  broke  out  over  his  white 
face  at  the  horror  he  had  called  before  him. 
Wiping  his  lips  nervously  with  the  back  of 
his  hand,  and  looking  askant,  as  at  the  nar¬ 
row  pathway,  he  paused  long.  I  saw  its 
cruel  edge  and  the  dark  gleams  of  its  abysmal 
water. 

“  I  knew,”  he  resumed,  “  that  with  my 
back  to  the  wall  I  could  never  reach  the  rope.. 

I  could  not  face  towards  it  and  step  forward, 
so  narrow  was  the  ledge.  Motion  was  per¬ 
haps  barely  possible  that  way,  but  the 
breadth  of  my  shoulders  would  have  forced 
me  to  lean  somewhat  more  outward,  and  this 
I  dared  not  and  could  not  do.  Also  to  see  a. 
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solid  surface  before  me  became  an  irresisti¬ 
ble  desire.  I  resolved  to  try  to  turn  round 
before  resuming  the  desperate  journey.  To 
•do  this  I  had  to  nerve  myself  for  one  steady 
look  at  my  footing. 

“In  the  depth  below  the  myriad  sea-fowl 
then  rested  on  the  black  water,  which, 
though  swelling  more  with  the  rising  wind, 
had  yet  an  unbroken  surface  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  precipice,  while  farther  out 
it  had  begun  to  jump  to  whitecaps,  and  in 
beneath  me,  where  I  could  not  see,  it  dashed 
and  churned  with  a  faint,  pervading  roar  that 
I  could  barely  distinguish.  Before  the  de¬ 
scending  sun  a  heavy  bank  of  cloud  had 
risen.  The  ocean’s  surface  bore  that  appear¬ 
ance  of  intense  and  angry  gloom  that  often 
heralds  a  storm,  but  save  the  deep  murmur 
going  out  from  far  below  my  perch,  all  to  my 
hearing  was  deadly  still. 

“  Cautiously  I  swung  my  right  foot  before 
the  other,  and  carefully  edged  around.  For 
an  instant,  as  my  shoulder  rubbed  against 
the  rock,  I  felt  that  I  must  fall.  I  did  stag¬ 
ger,  in  fact,  but  the  next  moment  stood  firm, 
face  to  the  beetling  cliff,  my  heels  on  the  very 
edge,  and  the  new  sensation  of  the  abyss 
behind  me  no  less  horrible  than  that  from 
which  I  had  -with  such  difficulty  escaped.  I 
stood  quaking.  A  delirious  horror  thrilled 
every  nerve.  The  skin  about  my  ears  and 
neck,  suddenly  cold,  shrank  convulsively. 

“Wild  with  fear,  I  thrust  forward  my 
head  against  the  rock,  and  rested  in  agony. 
A  whir  and  wind  of  sudden  wings  made  me 
conscious  of  outrvard  things  again.  Then  a 
mad  eagerness  to  climb  swept  away  other 
feeling,  and  my  hands  attempted  in  vain  to 
clutch  the  rock.  Not  daring  to  cast  my  head 
backward,  I  drew  it  tortoise-like  between  my 
raised  shoulders  and — chin  against  the  preci¬ 
pice — gazed  upward  with  straining  of  vision 
from  under  my  eyebrows. 

“  Far  above  the  dead  wall  stretched.  Side- 
wise  glances  gave  me  glimpses  of  the 
projecting  summit  coping.  There  was  no 
hope  in  that  direction.  But  the  distraction 
of  scanning1  the  cliff-side  had  given  my 
strained  nerves  some  relief ;  to  my  memory 
again  returned  the  promise  of  the  Almighty 
and  the  consciousness  of  His  regard.  Once 
more  my  muscles  became  firm-strung. 

“  A  cautious  step  sidewise  made  me  know 
how  much  I  had  gained  in  ease  and  security 
of  motion  by  the  change  of  front.  I  made 
progress  that  seemed  almost  too  rapid  for 
some  rods,  and  even  had  exultation  in  my 
quick  approach  to  the  rope.  Hence  came  free¬ 
dom  to  think  how  I  should  act  on  reaching 
it,  and  speculation  as  to  how  soon  my  com¬ 
rades  Avould  hunt  me  up. 

‘  ‘  Then  the  idea  rushed  through  me  that 
they  might  even  yet  draw  it  aw'ay  too  soon, 
that  while  almost  in  my  clutch  it  might  rise 
from  my  hands.  Instantly  all  the  terrors  of 
my  position  returned  with  tenfold  force  ;  an 
outward  thrust  of  the  precipice  seemed  to  grow 
distinct,  my  trembling  hands  told  me  that  it 
moved  bodily  towards  me,  the  descent  behind 
me  took  an  unspeakable  remoteness,  and 
from  the  utmost  depth  of  that  sheer  air 
seemed  to  ascend  steadily  a  deadly  and  chill¬ 
ing  wind.  But  I  think  I  did  not  stop  for  an 
instant.  Instead  a  delirium  to  move  faster 
possessed  me,  and  with  quick,  sidelong  steps 
— my  following  foot  striking  hard  against  that 
before — sometimes  on  the  point  of  stumbling, 
stretched  out  like  one  crucified,  I  pressed  in 
mortal  terror  along. 

“  Every  possible  accident  and  delay  was 
presented  to  my  excited  brain.  What  if  the 
ledge  should  narrow  suddenly  to  nothing? 
Now  I  believed  that  my  heels  were  unsup¬ 
ported  in  air,  and  I  moved  along  on  tiptoe. 
Now  I  was  convinced  that  the  narrow  path¬ 
way  sloped  outward,  that  this  slope  had  be¬ 


come  so  distinct,  so  increasingly  distinct, 
that  I  might  at  any  moment  slip  off  into  the 
void.  But  dominating  every  consideration 
of  possible  disaster,  u'as  still  that  of  the  need 
for  speed,  and  distinct  amid  all  other  terrors 
was  that  sensation  of  the  dead  urall  ever 
silently  and  inexorably  pressing  me  out- 
ward. 

‘  ‘  My  mouth  and  throat  vrere  choked  with 
dryness,  my  convulsive  lips  parched  and  arid ; 
much  I  longed  to  press  them  against  the  cold, 
moist  stone.  But  I  never  stopped.  Faster, 
faster — more  wildly  I  stepped — in  a  delirium 
I  pushed  along.  Then  suddenly  before  my 
staring  eyes  was  a  well-remembered  edge  of 
a  mossy  stone,  and  I  knew  that  the  rope 
should  be  directly  behind  me.  Was  it  ? 

“I  glanced  over  my  left  shoulder.  The 
rope  was  not  to  be  seen  !  Wildly  I  looked 
over  the  other — no  rope  ! 

“  But  what !  Yes,  it  moves  !  it  sways  in 
sight !  it  disappears — to  return  again  to  view ! 
There  was  the  rope  directly  at  my  back, 
swinging  in  the  now  strong  breeze  with  a 
motion  that  had  carried  it  away  from  my  first 
hurried  glances.  With  the  relief  tears  pressed 
to  my  eyes  and — face  bowed  to  the  precipice, 
almost  forgetful  for  a  little  time  of  the 
hungry  air  beneath — I  offered  deep  thanks 
to  God  for  the  delivery  that  seemed  so 
near.” 

The  old  man’s  tips  continued  to  move,  but 
no  sound  came  from  them.  We  waited  silent 
while  with  closed  eyes  and  bent  head  he  re¬ 
mained  absorbed  in  the  recollection  of  that 
strange  minute  of  devoutness. 

“I  stood  there,”  he  said  at  last,  “for 
what  now  seems  a  space  of  hours,  perhaps 
half  a  minute  in  reality.  Then  all  the 
chances  still  to  be  run  crowded  upon  me.  To 
turn  around  had  been  an  attempt  almost  des¬ 
perate  before,  and  certainly,  most  certainly, 
the  ledge  was  no  wider  where  I  now  stood. 
Was  the  rope  within  reach  ?  I  feared  not. 
Would  it  sway  towards  me?  I  could  hope 
for  that. 

‘  ‘  But  could  I  grasp  it  should  I  be  saved  ? 
Would  it  not  yield  to  my  hand — coming 
slowly  down  as  I  pulled,  unrolling  from  a 
coil  above,  trailing  over  the  ground  at  the 
top,  running  fast  as  its  end  approached  the 
edge,  falling  suddenly  at  last?  Or  was  it 
fastened  to  the  accustomed  stake  ?  Was  any 
comrade  near  'who  would  summon  aid  at  my 
signal  ?  If  not,  and  if  I  grasped  it,  and  if  it 
held,  how  long  should  I  swing  in  the  wind 
that  now  bore  the  freshness  and  tremors  of 
an  imminent  gale. 

“  Now  again  fear  took  hold  on  me,  and  as 
a  desperate  man  I  prepared  to  turn  my  face 
once  more  to  the  vast  expanse  of  water  and 
the  nothing  beyond  that  awful  cliff.  Closing 
my  eyes,  I  writhed,  with  I  know  not  what 
motions,  easily  around  till  again  my  back 
pressed  against  the  precipice.  That  was  a 
restful  sensation.  And  now  for  the  decision 
of  my  fate  !  I  looked  at  the  rope.  Not  for  a 
moment  could  I  fancy  it  within  my  reach  ! 
Its  swayings  were  not,  as  I  had  expected, 
even  slightly  inward,  but  when  falling  back 
against  the  wind  it  swung  outward  as  though 
the  air  were  eddying  from  the’ wall. 

“Now  at  last  1  gazed  down  steadily. 
Would  a  leap  be  certain  death?  The  water  was 
of  immense  depth  below.  But  what  chance  of 
striking  it  feet  or  head  first  ?  What  chance 
of  preserving  consciousness  in  the  descent? 
No,  the  leap  would  be  death  ;  that  at  least 
was  clear. 

“Again  I  turned  to  the  rope.  I  was  now 
perfectly  desperate,  but  steady,  nerved  be¬ 
yond  the  best  moments  of  my  life,  good  for 
an  effort  surpassing  the  human.  Still  the 
rope  swayed  as  before,  and  its  motion  was 
very  regular.  I  saw  that  I  could  touch  it  at 
any  point  of  its  gyration  by  a  strong  leap. 


“But  could  I  grasp  it?  What  use  if  it 
were  not  firmly  secured  above  ?  But  all  time 
for  hesitation  had  gone  by.  I  knew  too  well 
that  strength  was  mine  but  for  a  moment, 
and  that  in  the  next  reaction  of  weakness  I 
should  drop  from  the  wall  like  a  dead  fly. 
Bracing  myself,  I  watched  the  rope  steadily 
for  one  round,  and  as  it  returned  against  the 
wind,  jumped  straight  out  over  the  heaving 
Atlantic. 

“  By  God’s  aid  I  reached,  touched,  clutched, 
held  the  strong  line  !  And  it  held  !  Not  abso¬ 
lutely.  Once,  twice,  and  again  it  gave  with 
jerks  that  tried  my  arms.  I  knew  these  indi¬ 
cated  but  tightening.  Then  it  held  firm  and 
I  swung  turning  in  the  air,  secure  above  the 
waves  that  beat  below. 

“To  slide  down  and  place  my  feet  in  the 
loop  was  the  instinctive  work  of  a  moment. 
Fortunately  it  was  of  dimensions  to  admit 
my  body  barely.  I  slipped  it  over  my  thighs 
up  to  my  armpits  just  as  the  dreaded  reaction 
of  weakness  came.  Then  I  lost  conscious¬ 
ness. 

“  When  I  awakened  my  dear  mother’s  face 
was  beside  my  pillow,  and  she  told  nie  that  I 
had  been  tossing  for  a  fortnight  in  brain  fever. 
Many  weeks  I  lay  there,  and  when  I  got 
strong  found  that  I  had  left  my  nerve  on  that 
awful  cliff-side.  Never  since  have  I  been  able 
to  look  from  a  height  or  see  any  human  being 
on  one  without  shuddering. 

“  So  now  you  know  the  story,  Mr.  Frazer, 
and  have  had  your  last  walk  on  the  factory 
Avail.” 

He  spoke  truer  than  he  knerv.  His  story 
lias  given  me  such  horrible  nightmares  ever 
since  that  I  could  no  more  walk  on  the  high 
brickAvork  than  along  that  narroAv  ledge  in 
distant  Cormvall. 

[The  author,  it  is  only  right  to  say,  greatly 
exaggerates  the  height  of  the  CornAvall  cliffs, 
grandly  impressive  as  they  are. — Ed.  B.O.P.] 


Tlie  Soy’$  Own  S)k>pei‘. 


THOMAS  is  the  same  as  Didymus,  and  means 
“a  twin;”  it  owes  its  popularity  in 
this  country  not  to  the  apostle  but  to  the 
great  saint  of  Canterbury — A’Becket.  Ste¬ 
phen  is  one  of  the  finest  and  oldest  of  names  ; 
it  means  the  “crown”  of  parsley  which  the 
athletes  of  old  won  in  their  games.  Another 
of  the  Greek  names  is  Nicholas,  the  “victory 
of  the  people,”  derived  from  the  Nike  “vic¬ 
tory,”  which  appears  also  at  the  end  of  Bere¬ 
nice,  a  name  almost  unrecognisable  under  its 
change  into  Veronica.  At  one  time  Nicholas 
and  Marie  were  the  commonest  of  names. 
Hence,  say  some,  the  answer  to  the  “  What 
is  your  name?”  of  the  Church  Catechism, 
“  N  or  M,  as  the  case  may  lie  ” — an  answer 
that  could  be  most  truthfully  given  by  Osman 
of  Suakin,  who  seems  to  be  Cigna  or  Digma 
as  we  please. 

Peter,  if  from  Petros,  means  “a  stone,”  if 
from  Petra  it  means  a  “  rock.”  The  diminu¬ 
tive  is  Petronilla,  which  becomes  Petronel  or 
Pernell  or  Parnell.  Before  we  leave  the 
political  frontier  we  may  mention  that  Henry 
may  mean  a  “home  ruler”  !  It  is  a  fine  old 
name,  coming  from  Heimdall,  the  porter  of 
Valhalla,  who  is  to  rouse  the  gods  to  their 
last  fight  by  his  trumpet,  and  is  to  slay  and 
be  slain  by  Loki.  Heim  is  the  “home” — 
and  the  “ham,”  too,  of  the  Buckingham, 
Nottingham,  the  big  “ham”  of  the  smaller 
“  hamlet  ” — and  dall  is  the  equivalent  for 
strong  or  powerful.  Heimdall,  by  way  of 
Heimrich,  Heinrich,  Hendriks,  and  Henry, 
gives  us  Henrietta  and  Hetty. 

George  comes  from  two  Greek  words,  Ge, 
“the  earth,”  and — -  But  this  sounds  too 
strangely  familiar,  and  with  the  note  that 
George  means  an  “ earthworker  ”  or  “agri¬ 
culturist,”  we  hurry  on  to  Ambrose,  “the 
true  life-giving  elixir.”  Laurence  comes 
from  Lares,  “  the  household  gods  ;  ”  Leonard 
is  of  course  “  a  lion  ;  ”  Philip  is  “  a  lover  of 
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horses;”  Eber,  “the  boar, ’’gives  ns  Everard, 
Eberhard,  and  Evremond  ;  and  Beorn,  “the 
bear,”  gives  Bernard  and  Bemicia. 

Hilda  gives  Ildefonso,  whence  Alphonso 
and  Alonzo;  and  Ataulphus,  “helping 
father,”  becomes  misspelt  as  Adolphus. 
HSneas  becomes  Angus  or  Angus  becomes 
.'Eneas,  whichever  we  please ;  Archibald  is 
Erchenbalcl,  “bold  in  work;”  Andrew  is 
“brave,”  and  in  Andrew’s  Son  gives  us 
Anderson.  Christopher  splits  up  into  Kitts, 
Christal,  Kitson,  and  Stopher ;  it  is  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  names  from  the  root,  the 
first  being  the  Christina  given  to  the  martyr 
who  is  fabled  to  have  been  throxvn  into  Lake 
Bolsena  with  a  millstone  over  her  neck,  and 
yet  to  have  floated  till  she  was  pierced  with 
arrows. 

Alexander  is  a  “  helper  of  men  ;  ”  Alfred 
‘  ‘  a  helper  in  counsel ;  ”  and  all  the  Ead 
names  mean  rich — Eadgar,  “rich  spear;” 
Eadmund,  “rich  protector;”  Eadwine,  “  rich 
friend  ;  ”  “  Ead  ward,  “  rich  guard.”  Francis 
is  an  excellent  name ;  it  is  the  same  as  Frank, 
and  has  the  dictionary  meaning.  With  Free 
and  Frederick  and  others  it  comes  from  the  old 
Scandinavian  deities  Freya  and  Freyr.  Wil¬ 
liam  is  another  fine  name,  traceable  right  away 
back  to  the  old  Voluspa.  It  is  generally  trans¬ 
lated  as  “defending  many,”  but  the  “  Will- 
helm”  is  what  it  says — it  is  the  “  helmet  of 
resolution.”  The  Will  is  common  in  the  old 
mythologies  ;  we  have  Billing,  the  son  of 
Willi ;  and  Vilkin— whence  Wilkins  of  Dinah 
and  Peter.  Vilkin  was  the  father  of  Volundr 
the  Smith — whence  Wayland  Smith.  Willi 
or  Billi  is  the  father  of  all  the  Wills  and 
Wielands  down  even  to  Wilier  and  Villiers, 
which  is  almost  hopelessly  hidden  in  Weller.* 


*  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject,  and  re¬ 
quire  further  instances,  could  not  do  better  than  refer 
to  Miss  C.  M.  Yonge’s  “  Christian  Names,"  published 
by  Macmillan  and  Co. 


We  have  only  dealt  with  ordinary  names  ; 
some  of  them  are  inappropriate  enough,  but 
we  may  as  well  give  a  few  curiosities  as  a 
solace  for  those  that  bear  them.  We  trust 
none  of  @ur  readers  have  been  named  “Eli- 
bris  ”  from  the  “  name  having  been  found  on 
an  ancestor’s  book  plate;”  nor  “Alas” 
from  their  parents  having  misunderstood 
“Alas  !  my  brother  ;”  nor  “  Rightaboutface  ” 
and  “  Leftshoulderforward,”  like  the  twins  of 
the  Negro  who  had  served  in  the  Cape  Corps ; 
nor  “Finis,”  “Appendix,”  “Addendum,” 
or  “Index,”  from  the  unrealised  hope  that  the 
family  had  ceased  to  increase;  nor  “Valu¬ 
able”  and  “Serviceable”  from  “the  maker’s 
names  discovered  in  a  watch.”  Nor  do  we 
anticipate  that  many  of  them  suffer  from 
punning  like  “  Henry  Born  Noble,”  “  Maho¬ 
gany  Wood,”  “Arch  Bishop,”  “Lord 
Smith,”  “Hoar  Frost,”  or  “John  Bottleof 
Beer ;  ”  and  they  are  not  likely  to  get  into 
difficulties  like  the  Miss  Rose  who  was  chris¬ 
tened  Wild  and  began  life  as  the  sweet  Wild 
Rose,  to  end  her  maiden  days  by  becoming 
a  Wild  Bull. 

Ovir  title  is  “Christian  Names,”  and  it  may 
be  objected  that  many  of  them  are  decidedly 
pagan.  That  is  true,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  most  of  them  even  in  their  earliest 
days  were  conferred  by  christening — if  by 
christening  is  merely  meant  the  sprinkling  of 
water.  For,  to  disregard  the  Romans  sprink¬ 
ling  the  boys  on  their  ninth  day  and  the  girls 
on  their  tenth,  and  the  Buddhists  washing 
the  child  while  they  name  it,  we,  have  our 
own  northern  ancestors  dipping  the  child  in 
the  water  before  they  showed  it  to  the  father, 
for  him  to  give  it  its  name  and  mark  its  fore¬ 
head  with  that  sign  of  the  hammer  of  Thor 
which  afterwards  gave  place  to  the  sign  of 
the  cross. 

(THE  END.) 


CUES  S. 


A  Game 

.Played  at  Koenigsberg,  between  A,  R. 
(White)  and  D.  M.  (Black). 


Opening:  Scotch  Ocimbit. 


White. 

Black. 

1.  P— K4 

P— K4 

2.  Kt— K  B  3 

Kt— Q  B  3 

3.  P-Q  4 

PxP 

4.  B-Q  B  4 

B— B4 

5.  Kt— Kt5 

Kt — R  3 

6.  B  x  P  (ch.) 

Kt  x  B 

7.  Kt  x  Kt 

K  x  Kt 

8.  Q — R  5  (ch.) 

P— K  Kt  3 

9.  Q  x  B 

P— Q  4  [a) 

10.  P— K  5  ( b ) 

Kt  x  P 

11.  QxKP 

R — K  sq. 

12.  B— K3 

B— R  6 

13.  Castles 

P— B4 

14.  Q  x  B  P  (c) 

R — Q  B  sq. 

15.  QxRP 

Kt— B  6  (ch.) 

16.  P  x  Kt 

R— B5 

(Continued  from  page  703.) 


17. 

R — Q  sq. 

Q— Q  2 

18. 

K — R  sq. 

Q — B  3 

19. 

P — Kt  3  (d) 

P-Q  5 

20. 

Kt— Q2 

PxB 

21. 

PxR 

P  x  Kt 

22. 

Q— R  3 

Q— B3 

23. 

24. 

Q  R — Kt  sq. 

R — Kt  sq.  (e) 

Q — Kt  4 

Notes. 

(a)  Many  players  prefer  P — Q  3,  but  P — 
Q  4  leads  to  at  least  an  even  game. 

(b)  If  P  x  P,  then  R — K  sq.  (ch. ) ;  K- — Q 
sq. ,  R — K  4  ;  R — K  sq. ,  R  x  P  ;  Q — B  4,  B — 
— Iv  3,  etc. 

(c)  If  Q — B  4  (ch.),  K — Kt  sq.  15,  PxB, 
P — Q  5,  followed  by  moves  with  the  P,  Q, 
and  Kt. 

(d)  If  Q— R  3,  P— Q  5.  20,  B  x  P,  R  x  B. 
21,  R— Kt  sq.,  R— K  7,  etc. 

(e)  Black  now  announced  mate  in  four 

moves,  which  is  our  .  ..  ^ 


Problem  No.  111. 


To  Chess  Correspondents. 

E.  W.  D. — Your  three-mover  can  be  solved 
in  one  move  by  1,  Kt— B  5  or  P — Kt  8  B 
mate.  •  —  * 


¥l\e  Soy’$  Owi\  Paper. 


Fore  Hatch.— 
In  “  Engineer¬ 
ing  ”  and  the 
“  English  Me¬ 
chanic  ”  there 
are  being  ad¬ 
vertised  pho¬ 
tographs  at 
half  -  a  -  crown 
apiece  of  the 
principal  en¬ 
gines  on  the 
main  lines  out 
of  London. 
After  hatch 
tells  us  that  a 
note  to  the 
editors  would 
obtain  for  you 
the  adverti¬ 
ser's  address. 


Burlesque  Poems 


A  Subscriber  to  the  B.  0.  P.  “wishes  to  know 
whether  the  Thames,  flowing  as  it  does  from  the 
sea,  should  be  termed  going  down.”  This  is  news 
indeed  from  Fulham.  Perhaps  the  subscriber  saw 
the  flood  tide  !  If  he  will  look  at  the  Thames  above 
Teddington  Lock,  where  tidal  influence  ends,  he  will 
see  the  river  flowing  always  to  the  sea,  and  his  diffi¬ 
culty  will  vanish. 

N.  D.  0. — Buy  “Hints  on  Training,"  by  Dr.  H.  L. 
Cortis,  price  one  shilling,  obtainable  from,  or  through, 
any  cricket  outfitter. 

W.  J.  Geary. — We  know  nothing  of  the  arrangement. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  are  at  Exeter  Hall,  Strand.  Apply 
there  for  a  prospectus. 

Violinist  (Barbados). — A  gut  string  is  the  best,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking ;  but  persons  with  hot  hands  often 
find  the  silk  strings  last  longer.  Try  Farmer’s  Tutor, 
or  Spohr’s  Violin  School.  See  our  articles  on  violiD 
playing. 

Excelsior  (Congleton).—  1.  We  have  nothing  to  add 
to  the  information  given  by  the  Admiralty.  Boys 
entering  before  the  mast  can  rise  to  be  warrant 
officers.  For  the  ranks  refer  to  our  article  on 
“Rank  Marks  of  the  British  Navy.”  In  times  of 
emergency  volunteers  are  called  for  and  entered  as 
ordinary  and  able  seamen.  Your  description  of  a 
man-o’- war’s  man  as  a  “naval  servitor”  is  delightful. 
2.  To  be  an  explorer  you  should  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  navigation  and  surveying,  and  a  prac¬ 
tical  acquaintance  with  three  or  four  branches  of 
natural  science.  The  leading  expeditions  are  dis¬ 
patched  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

T.  Ward.— The  National  College  of  Music,  Kensington 
Gore,  might  suit  you.  But  most  instrumental  music 
is  taught  by  private  tutors. 

W.  E.  P.— The  “Young  Guard  of  the  King’s  Army,” 
by  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Malan,  is  published  by  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  It  can  be 
obtained  through  any  bookseller. 


W.  Goodall.— 
You  will  find 
the  parodies 
in  “Rejected 
Addresses,”  by 
James  and  Ho¬ 
race  Smith, 
published  by 
John  Murray 
and  others.  It 
is  a  small 
book,  costing 
about  a  shil¬ 
ling,  and  has 
been  recently 
republished  by 
Messrs.  Rout- 
in  Henry  Morley’s 


Chip. — 1.  You  might  use  glacialine  for  the  window, 
and  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  made  of  stained 
glass.  The  glacialine  is  sold  in  sheets  of  convenient 
size  by  Perry  and  Co.,  of  Holborn  Viaduct.  2.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  printer’s  error  on  tire  wrapper. 

F.  DAVIS.— St.  Nicholas  can  be  obtained  in  London  of 
Messrs.  F.  Warne  and  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

A.  .1.  W.  (Nottingham.)— The  cases  we  supply  for  bind¬ 
ing  at  two  shillings  each  are  the  same  in  every  way 
as  those  used  for  the  annual  sold  complete.  The 
cover  for  each  year  varies.  The  annuals  contain  all 
the  numbers,  parts,  and  presentation  plates  issued 
during  the  year. 

C.  P.  S.— 1.  A  wideawake  hat  is  a  hat  that  never  sleeps 
— in  fact,  one  that  never  has,  or  had,  a  nap.  All 
felts  are  napless.  Jim  Crow  hats  were  so  called 
from  being  worn  by  that  famous  nigger  minstrel. 
Beaver  hats  were  made  of  beaver  skins.  The  Billy¬ 
cock  hat  was  invented  by  a  Mr.  Wilcock,  facetiously 
familiarised  into  Mr.  Billycock.  2.  The  snail  remedy 
for  eczema  is  one  of  the  commonest  we  have,  and 
has  been  practised  by  the  country  folks  for  cen¬ 
turies.  The  only  wonderful  thing  about  the  cure  is 
the  ignorance  which  calls  it  new.  It  is  as  well 
known  as  a  cobweb  for  a  cut  finger.  Any  cool 
slimy  substance  would  probably  have  the  same 
effect. 

W.  Roberts.— A  coloured  plate  of  the  different  breeds 
of  dogs  was  given  with  the  August  part  for  'is -3  ; 
and  you  will  find  articles  ,  on  the  subject  in  the 
second  and  fourth  volumes. 

Standard. — Your  best  plan  would  be  to  go  to  a  free 
library,  or  newsroom  such  as  Deacon’s  or  Street’s, 
and  see  all  the  papers  for  yourself.  There  are  so 
many  of  them.  Try  the  “Colliery  Guardian,” 
“  Mining  Journal,”  “Mining  Record,”  etc.  ;  or  for 
the  other  side  of  the  question  the  “Statist,” 
“Financier,”  “Money,”  etc.,  etc. 

D.  H.  H.—  If  we  all  bought  our  own  books,  gave  away 
those  for  which  we  did  not  care,  and  kept  and  re¬ 
read  those,  we  really  liked,  then  our  library  might 
be  an  index  to  our  character.  But  in  these  days, 
when  libraries  are  ordered  comp’ete,  with  the  furni¬ 
ture,  we  very  much  doubt  the  truth  of  the  saying. 
Books  come  with  property,  too,  and  are  thrust  upon 
men.  Could  you  tell  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  cha¬ 
racter  from  the  magnificent  library  he  recently  took 
such  pains  to  distribute  ? 

F.  W.  C. — Every  pint  of  port,  sherry,  or  madeira  has 
four  ounces  of  alcohol ;  every  pint  of  champagne  lias 
three  ounces  ;  every  pint  of  burgundy  hai  two  and  a 
half  ounces  ;  every  pint  of  hock  lias  two  and  a 
quarter  ounces  ;  every  pint  of  claret  has  two  ounces'; 
and  every  pint  of  moselle  has  an  ounce  and  three- 
quarters.  These  are  approximations,  it  is  true,  but 
they  are  very  nearly  correct.  The  moselle  has  thus 
the  least  alcohol  and  the  most  water. 

J.  R.  W.— 1.  Keep  the  sweets  in  tins  and  they  will  not 
get  sticky.  2.  Sherbet  is  easily  made.  Get  half  a 
pound  of  ground  white  sugar,  and  pour  on  it  forty 
drops  of  essence  of  lemon.  Mix  it  thoroughly,  and 
add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  each  of  tartaric  acid  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  mix  it  up  thoroughly  again. 
In  fact,  “  the  better  the  mix  the  better  the  fizzic.” 

W.  J.  Horrell. — Refer  to  the  “Boy’s  Own  Museum” 
articles  in  the  third  volume. 


G.  Findlay  (Montreal). — Pharaoh’s  serpents  are  made 
of  sulplis-cyanide  of  potassium  and  sulpho-cyanide 
of  mercury.  We  gave  an  article  on  the  subject  in 
the  third  volume,  in  the  part  for  May,  1881. 

H.  Dane. —Send  to  Mr.  Burgess-Brown,  printer,  Maid¬ 
stone,  for  a  copy  of  his  Kentish  Cricketers'  Guide. 
It  is  a  handy  little  book,  giving  much  information 
regarding  current  Kent  cricket.  It  includes  a  diary 
ruled  for  runs  and  bowling,  and  lias  forms  for  sides, 
etc.,  etc. 

E.  M.  Law  (Launceston,  Tasmania).  —  1.  Shells  are 
pierced  in  a  lathe  or  with  an  ordinary  drill.  They 
are  sawn  with  a  fine  circular  saw.  2.  The  market  is, 
we  suppose,  overstocked.  3.  We  are  quite  unable  to 
“  explain  the  real  cause  of  the  war  in  the  Soudan  ;  ” 
and  our  inability  to  do  so  is  shared  by  millions  of 
our  countrymen. 

P.  R.  T.— You  never  know.  He  may  retain  liis  ability- 
through  life,  or  he  may  not :  lie  is,  however,  not 
sufficiently  precocious  to  make  a  fuss  about.  When 
Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton,  tiie  Astronomer- 
Royal  for  Ireland,  was  three  years  old,  he  could 
read  well  and  do  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  ; 
by  the  time  he  was  four  he  had  gained  a  good 
knowledge  of  geography  ;  at  five  he  was  able  to 
read  and  translate  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  at 
eight  lie  had  mastered  French  and  Italian  ;  at  nine 
he  had  studied  Arabic  and  Sanscrit ;  at  eleven  he 
compiled  a  Syriac  grammar ;  and  at  thirteen  lie 
could  write  letters  in  Persian  !  The  late  Professor 
H.  J.  S.  Smith  could  read  when  he  was  two  years 
old,  and  before  he  was  twelve  had  read  all  Thucy¬ 
dides,  Sophocles,  Juvenal,  Persius,  and  Sallust, 
twelve  books  of  Tacitus,  several  plays  of  JEsehylus 
and  Euripides,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  He¬ 
brew.  He  had  also  learnt  all  the  odes  of  Horace  by 
heart,  and  of  course  had  been  through  the  six  books 
of  Euclid  and  algebra  to  simple  equations  ! 

F.  Gardner. — 1.  But  there  are  110-ton  guns  !  Those 
of  the  Ben  bow  are  42ft.  in  length  and  2ft.  in  dia¬ 
meter.  With  its  carriage  and  mountings  such  a  gun 
weighs  300  tons.  The  powder  chamber  is  21iu.  in 
diameter  and  7ft.  long,  and  the  charge  weighs  9001b., 
sufficient  to  drive  a  2,0001b.  shell  at  tlie'rate  of  2,000ft. 
per  second.  2.  In  1868  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  pro¬ 
duced  a  gun  which  sent  a  two-and-a-quarter-hun- 
dredweight  shot  more  than  six  and  a-half  miles  ! 

A.  H.— There  are  many  such  machines  in  the  market. 
Either  the  Burdess  or  the  Arrow  will  climb  a  hill  by 
changing  the  gearing,  so  as  to  drive  more  slowly ; 
and  the  omnicycle  can  have  its  driving-gear  altered 
to  almost  any  pitch. 

Powder  Monkey. — The  only  way  is  to  write  to  head¬ 
quarters,  or  go  to  the  nearest  barracks  and  ask  for 
yourself. 

E.  A.  H. — 1.  You  must  not  dramatise  the  book  with¬ 
out  consent,  but  the  plot  can  be  almost  the  same. 
Under  any  circumstances  you  should  ask  permission ; 
it  would  only  be  honest  to  do  so.— 2.  You  must  not 
sell  the  copies  you  make  from  published  drawings. 
That  is  the  only  restriction. 

Medical. — There  is  no  other  guide  to  the  profession 
at  present  except  that  published  at  170,  Strand. 
Your  best  plan  would  be  to  procure  a  copy  of  the 
Students’  Number  of  the  “Lancet”  or  “British 
Medical  Journal.” 

Un  Jeune  Homme. — You  can  have  an  index  to  the 
third  volume  sent  to  you  direct  for  three-halfpence. 
All  the  indexes— that  is  of  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixtli  volumes— can  be  had  on  the  same  terms. 
Through  a  newsagent  they  cost  a  penny  each. 

A  Carpenter. — First  wash  the  gloss  off  the  photo¬ 
graph,  and  then  proceed  to  colour  it  as  if  it  were  a 
drawing. 


*  * 


We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  “Boy’s  Own”  Summer  Number  is  still  in  print,  and  may  be  obtained  through  the  Booksellers,  or  diked 
from  the  Office,  56,  Paternoster  Row,  price  6d.  All  our  readers  should  endeavour  in  secure  a  copy,  as  it  will  not  be  included  in  the  volume. 
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REGINALD  CRUDEN:  A  TALE  OF  CITY  LIFE. 


BY 

Talbot  Baines  Reed, 

Author  of 

“My  Friend  Smith,"  etc. 
CHAPTER  XXI. 
REGINALD  FINDS  HIM¬ 
SELF  “dismissed 
WITH  A  CAUTION.” 

There  is  a  famous 
saying  of  a  famous 
modern  poet  which 
runs — 

“  Smlden  the  worst  turns 
the  best  to  the  brave.” 


"  Between  h!s  two  custodians  he  walked,  sick  at  heart.’ 


Reginald  Cruden 
when  finally  the 
whole  bitter  truth  of 
his  position  broke  in 
upon  his  mind.  If 
the  first  sudden  shock 
drove  him  into  the 
dungeon  of  Giant 
Despair,  a  night’s 
quiet  reflection,  and 
the  consciousness  of 
innocence  within, 
helped  him  to  shake 
off  the  fetters  and 
emerge  bravely  and 
serenely  from  the 
crisis. 
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He  knew  he  had  nothing .  to  be  proud 
of — nothing  to  excuse  his  own  folly  and 
shortsightedness — nothing  to  flatter  his 
self-esteem  ;  but  no  one  could  accuse  him 
of  dishonour  or  point  a  finger  of  shame 
his  way.  So  he  rose  next  morning  armed 
for  the  worst. 

What  that  would  be  he  could  not  say, 
but  whatever  it  was  he  would  face  it, 
confident  in  his  own  integrity  and  the 
might  of  right  to  clear  him. 

He  endeavoured  in  a  few  words  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  position  of  affairs  to  Love,  who 
was  characteristically  quick  at  grasping 
it  and  suggesting  a  remedy. 

“  That  there  Medlock ’s  got  to  be  served, 
and  no  error  !  ”  he  said.  “  I’ll  murder 
’im  !  ” 

“Nonsense!”  said  Reginald;  “you 
can’t  make  things  right  by  doing  Avrong 
yourself.  And  you  knoAV  you  wouldn’t 
do  such  a  thing.” 

“  Do  I  knoAV  ?  Tell  you  I  Avould,  gov’- 
nor  !  I’d  serve  him  just  like  that  there 
’Polly on  in  the  book  !  Or  else  I’d  put  rat 
p’ison  in  his  beer,  and — my  !  Avouldn’t  it 
be  a  game  to  see  the  tet’nus  a-comin’  on 
’im,  and —  ” 

“  Be  quiet,”  said  Reginald  ;  “  I  won’t 
allow  you  to  talk  like  that.  It’s  as  bad 
as  the  ‘  Tim  Tigerskin  ’  days,  Love,  and 
Ave’ve  both  done  Avith  them.” 

“You’re  right  there!”  said  the  boy, 
pulling  his  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ”  from  his 
pocket.  “  My  !  don’t  I  Avish  I  ’ad  the 
feller  to  myseif  in  the  Slough  o’  Despond  ! 
Wouldn’t  I  ’old  ’is  ’ead  under  !  Oh  no, 
not  me  !  None  o’  yer  Mr.  ’Elpses  to  give 
’im  a  leg  out,  if  I  knoAvs  it !  ” 

“Perhaps  he’ll  get  punished  enough 
without  us,”  said  Reginald.  “  It  wouldn’t 
do  us  any  good  to  see  him  suffering.” 

“  Wouldn’t  it,  though  ?  Would  me,  I 
can  tell  yer!”  said  the  uncompromising 
Love. 

It  Avas  evidently  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  divert  his  young  champion’s  mind  into 
channels  of  mercy.  Reginald  therefore, 
for  lack  of  anything  else  to  do,  suggested 
to  him  to  go  on  Avith  the  reading  aloud, 
a  command  the  boy  obeyed  Avith  alacrity, 
starting  of  hisoAvn  accordatthe  beginning 
of  the  book.  So  the  tAvo  sat  there,  and 
followed  their  pilgrim  through  the  perils 
and  triumphs  of  his  Avay,  each  acknoAA7- 
ledging  in  his  heart  the  spell  of  the  Avon- 
derful  story,  and  feeling  himself  a  braver 
man  for  every  step  he  took  along  Avith 
the  valiant  Christian. 

The  morning  went  by  and  noon  had 
come,  and  still  the  boy  read  on,  until 
heavy  footsteps  on  the  stairs  below 
startled  them  both  and  sent  a  quick  flush 
into  Reginald’s  cheeks. 

It  needed  no  divination  to  guess  Avhat 
it  meant,  and  it  was  almost  with  a  sigh 
of  relief  that  he  suav  the  door  open  and  a 
policeman  enter. 

He  rose  to  his  feet  and  dreAv  himself 
up  as  the  man  approached. 

“  Is  your  name  Cruden  Reginald  ?  ”  said 
the  officer. 

“No  ;  it’s  Reginald  Cruden.” 

“  You  call  yourself  Cruden  Reginald  1” 

“  I  have  done  so  ;  yes.” 

“Then  I  must  trouble  you  to  come 
along  with  me,  young  gentleman.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Reginald,  quietly. 
“  What  am  I  charged  Avith  1  ” 

“Conspiracy  to  defraud,  that’s  Avhat’s 
on  the  warrant.  Are  you  ready  now  ?  ” 

“Yes,  quite  ready.  Where  are  you 
going  to  take  me  ?  ” 

“  Well,  Ave  shall  haA7e  to  look  in  at  the 
station  on  our  way,  and  then  go  on  to 


the  police-court.  Won’t  take  long. 
Bound  to  remand  you,  you  knoAV,  for  a 
Aveek  or  something  like  that,  and  then 
you’ll  get  committed,  and  the  assizes  are 
on  directly  after  the  new  year,  so  three 
Aveeks  from  iioav  will  see  it  all  over.” 

The  man  talked  in  a  pleasant,  civil 
Avay,  in  a  tone  as  if  he  quite  supposed 
Reginald  might  be  pleased  to  hear  the 
programme  arranged  on  his  behalf. 

“We’d  better  go,”  said  Reginald, 
moving  toAvarcls  the  door. 

His  face  Avas  very  Avhite  and  deter¬ 
mined.  But  there  Avas  a  tell-tale  quiver 
in  his  tightly-pressed  lips  which  told 
that  he  needed  all  his  courage  to  help 
him  through  the  ordeal  before  him.  Till 
this  moment  the  thought  of  having  to 
Avalk  through  Liverpool  in  custody  had 
not  entered  into  his  calculations,  and  he 
recoiled  from  it  with  a  shiver. 

“I  needn’t  trouble  you  Avith  these,” 
said  the  policeman,  taking  a  pair  of 
handcuffs  from  his  pocket  ;  “not  yet, 
anyhoAv.” 

“  Oh,  no.  I’ll  come  quite  quietly.” 

“  All  right.  I’ve  my  mate  beloAv.  l7ou 
can  Avalk  between.  Hullo  !  ” 

This  last  exclamation  was  addressed  to 
Master  Love,  Avho,  having  witnessed  thus 
much  of  the  interview  in  a  state  of 
stupefied  bewilderment,  uoav  recoArered 
his  presence  of  mind  sufficiently  to  make 
a  furious  dash  at  the  burly  policeman. 

“  Do  you  hear  ?  Let  him  be  ;  let  my 
governor  go.  He  ain’t  done  nothink  to 
you  or  nobody.  It’s  me,  I  tell  yer.  I’ve 
murdered  dozens,  do  you  ’ear  ?  and  robbed 
the  till,  and  set  the  Manshing  ’Ouse  o’ 
fire,  do  you  ’ear  1  You  let  ’im  go.  It’s 
me  done  it  !  ” 

And  he  accompanied  the  protest  with 
such  a  furious  kick  at  the  policeman’s 
leg  that  that  functionary  greAv  very  red 
in  the  face,  and  making  a  grab  at  the 
offender,  seized  him  by  the  collar. 

“  Don’t  hurt  him,  please,”  said  Regi¬ 
nald.  “  He  doesn’t  mean  any  harm.” 

“  Tell  you  it’s  me,”  cried  the  boy,  trem¬ 
bling  in  the  grasp  of  the  laAv,  “  me  and 
that  there  Medlock.  My  gov’nor  ain’t 
done  it.” 

“  Hush  ;  be  quiet,  Love,”  said  Reginald. 
“  It’ll  do  no  good  to  make  a  noise.  It 
can’t  be  helped.  Good-bye.” 

The  boy  fairly  broke  clown  and  began 
to  blubber  piteously. 

Reginald,  unmanned  enough  as  it  Avas, 
had  not  the  heart  to  Avait  longer,  and 
Avalked  hurriedly  to  the  door,  followed 
by  the  policeman.  This  movement  once 
more  roused  the  faithful  Love  to  a  final 
effort. 

“  Let  ’im  go,  do  you  ’ear,”  shouted  he, 
rushing  doAvn  the  stairs  '  after  them. 
“  I’ll  do  for  yer  if  you  don’t.  Oh, 
gov’nor,  take  me  too,  can’t  yer  ?  ” 

But  Reginald  could  only  steel  his  heart 
for  once  and  feign  not  to  hear  the 
appeal. 

_  The  other  policeman  was  waiting  out¬ 
side,  and  between  his  two  custodians  he 
walked,  sick  at  heart  and  faltering  in 
courage,  longing  only  to  get  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  curious  critical  eyes  that 
turned  on  him  from  every  side,  and 
beyond  the  sound  of  that  pitiful  Avhimper 
of  the  faithful  little  friend  as  it  folloAved 
him  step  by  step  to  the  very  door  of  the 
police-station. 

At  the  station  Mr.  Sniff  awaited  the 
party  Avith  a  pleasant  smile  of  welcome. 

“  That’s  right,”  said  he  to  Reginald, 
encouragingly;  “much  better  to  come 
quietly,  looks  better.  Look  here,  young 


felloAv,”  he  added,  rather  more  confi¬ 
dentially,  “the  first . question  you’ll  be 
asked  is  whether  you’re  guilty  or  not. 
Take  my  advice  and  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it.” 

“I  shall  say  not  guilty,  Avhich  Avill  be 
the  truth.” 

Mr.  Sniff,  as  the  reader  has  been  told, 
had  already  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Still,  it  being  the  rule  of  his  profession 
always  to  assume  a  man  to  be  guilty  till 
he  can  prove  himself  innocent,  he  felt  it 
Avas  no  business  of  his  to  assist  the 
magistrate  in  coming  to  a  decision  by 
stating  what  he  thought.  All  he  had  to 
do  was  to  state  Avhat  he  lenew,  and  mean¬ 
while,  if  the  prisoner  chose  to  simplify 
matters^  by  pleading  guilty — Avell,  why 
shouldn’t  he  1 

“Please  yourself  about  that.  Have 
you  made  your  entries,  Jones  ?  The  van 
Avill  be  here  directly.  See  you  later  on,” 
added  he,  nodding  to  Reginald. 

Reginald  waited  there- for  the  A7an  like 
a  man  in  a  dream.  People  came  in  and 
out,  spoke,  laughed,  looked  about  them, 
e\"en  mentioned  his  name.  But  they  all 
seemed  part  of  some  curious  pageant,  of 
which  he  himself  formed  not  the  least 
unreal  portion.  His  mind  Avandered  off 
on  a  hundred  little  insignificant  topics. 

•  Snatches  of  the  “Pilgrim’s  Progress” 
came  into  his  mind,  half-forgotten  airs  of 
music  crossed  his  memory,  the  vision  of 
young  Gedge  as  he  last  saw  him  fleeted 
before  his  eyes.  He  tried  in  vain  to 
collect  his  thoughts,  but  they  were  hope¬ 
lessly  astray,  leaving  him  for  the  time 
barely  conscious  and  Avliolly  uninterested 
in  Avhat  was  taking  place  around  him. 

The  van  came  at  last,  a  vehicle  he  had 
often  eyed  curiously  as  it  rumbled  past 
him  in  the  streets.  Little  had  he  ever 
dreamed  of  riding  one  day  inside  it. 

The  usual  knot  of  loungers  waited  at 
the  door  of  the  police-court  to  see  the 
van  disgorge  its  freight.  Sometimes  they 
had  been  reAvarded  for  their  patience  by 
a  glimpse  of  a  real  murderer,  or  wife- 
kicker,  or  burglar,  and  sometimes  they 
had  had  their  bit  of  fun  over  a  “tougb 
customer,”  avIio,  if  he  must  travel  at  her 
Majesty’s  expense,  Avas  determined  to 
travel  all  the  Avay,  and  insisted  on  being 
carried  by  the  arms  and  legs  across  the 
pavement  into  the  tribunal  of  justice. 
There  Avas  no  such  fun  to  be  got  out  of 
Reginald  as  he  stepped  hurriedly  from 
the  van  and  Avith  doAvncast  eyes  entered 
by  the  prisoners’  door  into  the  court¬ 
house. 

A  case  Avas  already  in  progress,  and  he 
had  to  Avait  in  a  dimly-lit  underground 
lobby  for  his  summons.  The  constable 
Avho  had  arrested  him  Avas  still  besiege 
him,  and  other  group's  mostly  of  police 
filled  up  the  place.  But  lie  heeded  none, 
longing — oh  !  Iioav  intensely — to  hear  his 
name -called  and  to  knoAV  the  Avorst. 

Presently  there  Avas  a  bustle  near  the 
door,  and  lie  kneAv  the  case  upstairs  was 
at  an  end. 

“  Six  months’,”  some  one  said. 

Some  one  else  Avliistled  softly. 

“  WheAv — old  Fogey’s  in  one  of  his  tan¬ 
trums,  then.  I  wager  a  dollar  he’d  have 
only  got  three  at  Dark  Street.” 

Then  some  one  called  the  name  “Regi¬ 
nald,”  and  the  policeman  near  him  said, 
“  Coming.”  Then  turning  to  the  prisoner 
and  producing  the  handcuffs  from  liis 
pocket,  he  said,  half  apologetically, 

“Mustn’t  mind  the  bracelets  on,  my 
man.  Fogey’s  on  the  bench  to-day,  and 
lie’s  particular.  Look  alive.” 
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And  before  Reginald  could  recover 
from  his  horror  he  felt  the  cold  iron  on 
his  wrist,  and  found  himself  being  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  door  through  a  lane  of  offi¬ 
cials  and  others  towards  the  stairs. 

“Your  turn  next,  Grinder,”  he  heard 
some  one  say  as  he  passed.  “  Ten  minutes 
will  do  this  case.” 

With  that  vile  iron  on  his  wrists  he 
could  scarcely  mount  the  steep  flight  of 
steps  without  help.  The  friendly  police¬ 
man  saw  it — he  was  used  to  that  sort  of 
thing — and  took  the  boy’s  arm. 

Not  even  the  consciousness  of  inno¬ 
cence  could  endure  this.  With  a  mute 
gesture  of  appeal  Reginald  shook  himself 
free  and  walked  unaided.  The  stairs 
seemed  interminable.  There  was  a  hu’m 
of  voices  above,  and  a  shuffling  of  feet  as 
of  people  taking  a  momentary  relaxation 
in  the  interval  of  some  performance. 
Then  a  loud  voice  cried,  “  Silence — order 
in  the  court — sit  down,  gentlemen,”  and 
there  fell  an  unearthly  stillness  on  the 
place. 

“To  the  right,”  said  the  policeman, 
coming  beside  him,  and  taking  his  arm 
as  if  to  direct  him. 

He  was  conscious  of  a  score  of  curious 
faces  turned  on  him,  of  some  one  on  the 
bench  folding  up  a  newspaper  and  ad¬ 
justing  his  glasses,  of  a  man  at  a  table 
throwing  aside  a  quill  pen  and  taking 
another,  of  a  click  of  a  latch  closing  be¬ 
hind  him,  of  a  row  of  spikes  in  front  of 
him.  Then  he  found  himself  alone. 

What  followed  he  scarcely  could  tell. 
He  was  vaguely  aware  of  some  one  with 
Mr.  Sniffs  voice  making  a  statement  in 
which  his  (Reginald’s)  own  name  occur¬ 
red,  another  voice  from  the  bench  break¬ 
ing  in  every  now  and  then,  and  yet 
.another  voice  from  the  table  talking  too, 
accompanied  by  the  squeaking  of  a  pen 
across  paper.  Then  the  constable  who 
had  arrested  him  said  something,  and 
after  the  constable  some  one  else. 

Then  followed  a  dialogue  in  undertone 
between  the  bench  and  the  table,  and 
■  once  more  Mr.  Sniffs  voice,  and  at  last 
the  voice  from  the  bench,  a  gruff,  un¬ 
sympathetic  voice,  said, 

“  Now,  sir,  what  have  you  got  to  say 
for  yourself  ?  ” 

The  question  roused  him.  It  was 
intended  for  him,  and  he  awoke  to  the 
consciousness  that  after  all  he  had  some 
interest  in  what  was  going  on. 

He  raised  his  head,  and  said, 

“  I’m  not  guilty.” 

“You  reserve  your  defence,  then  ? 

“  Tell  him  yes,”  said  the  policeman. 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Very  well,  then.  I  shall  remand  him 
for  three  days.  Bring  him  up  again  on 
Friday.” 

And  the  magistrate  took  up  his  news¬ 
paper,  the  clerk  at  the  table  laying  down 
his  pen  ;  the  bustle  and  shuffling  of  feet 
tilled  the  room,  and  in  another  moment 
Reginald  was  down  the  staircase,  and  the 
voice  he  had  heard  before  called, 

“Remand  three  days.  Now  then, 
Grinder,  up  you  go.” 

In  all  liis  conjectures  as  to  what  might 
befall  him  the  possibility  of  being  actually 
sent  to  prison  had  never  entered  Regi¬ 
nald’s  head.  That  he  would  be  suspected, 
arrested,  taken  to  the  police-station, 
and  finally  brought  before  a  magistrate, 
he  had  foreseen.  That  was  bad  enough, 
but  he  had  steeled  his  resolution  to  the 
pitch  of  going  through  with  it,  sure  that 
the  clearing  of  his  character  would  fol¬ 
low  any  inquiry  into  the  case. 


But  to  be  lodged  for  three  days  as  a 
common  felon  in  a  police  cell  was  a  fate 
he  had  not  once  realised,  and  which, 
when  its  full  meaning  broke  upon  him, 
crushed  the  spirit  out  of  him. 

He  made  no  resistance,  no  protest,  no 
complaint  as  they  hustled  him  back  into 
the  van,  and  from  the  van  to  the  cell 
which  was  to  be  his  dreary  lodging  for 
those  three  days.  Fie  felt  degraded,  dis¬ 
honoured,  disgraced,  and  as  he  sat  hour 
after  hour  brooding  over  his  lot,  his 
mind,  already  overwrought,  lost  its 
courage  and  let  go  its  hope. 

Suppose  he  really  had  done  something 
to  be  ashamed  of  ?  Suppose  he  had  all 
along  had  his  vague  suspicions  of  the 
honesty  of  the  Corporation  and  yet  had 
continued  to  serve  them  1  Suppose  with 
the  best  of  intentions  he  had  shut  his 
eyes  wilfully  to  what  he  might  and  must 
have  seen  ?  Suppose,  in  fact,  his  negli¬ 
gence  had  been  criminal  ?  How  was  he 
ever  to  hold  up  his  head  again  and  face 
the  world  like  an  honest  man  and  say  he 
had  defrauded  no  man  1 

And  then  there  came  up  in  terrible 
array  that  long  list  of  customers  to  the 
Corporation  whom  he  had  lured  and 
enticed  by  promises  he  had  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  inquire  into  to  part  witli 
their  money.  And  the  burden  of  then- 
loss  lay  like  an  incubus  on  his  spirit  till  he 
actually  persuaded  himself  he  was  guilty. 

I  need  not  sadden  the  reader  with 
dwelling  on  the  misery  of  those  three 
days.  Any  one  almost  could  have  en-  | 
dured  them  better  than  Reginald.  He 
began  a  letter  to  Horace,  but  he  tore  it 
up  when  half -written.  He  drew  up  a 
statement  of  his  own  defence,  but  when 
fact  after  fact  appeared  in  array  on  the 
paper  it  seemed  more  like  an  indictment 
than  a,  defence,  and  he  tore  it  up  too. 

At  length  the  weary  suspense  was 
over,  and  once  more  he  found  himself  in 
the  outer  air,  stepping  with  almost 
familiar  tread  across  the  pavement  into 
the  van,  and  taking  his  place  among  the 
waiters  in  the  dim  lobby  at  the  foot  of 
the  police-court  stairs. 

When  at  last  lie  stood  once  more  in  the 
dock  none  of  his  former  bewilderment 
remained  to  befriend  him.  It  was  all 
too  real  this  time.  When  some  one  spoke 
of  the  “prisoner”  he  knew  it  meant  him¬ 
self,  and  when  they  spoke  of  fraud  he  knew 
they  referred  to  something  he  had  done. 
Oh,  that  lie  could  see  it  all  in  a  dream 
once  more,  and  wake  up  to  find  himself 
on  the  other  side  ! 

“Now,  Mr.  Sniff,  you’ve  got  something 
to  say  1  said  the  magistrate. 

“Yes,  your  worship,”  replied  Mr.  Sniff, 
not  moving  to  the  witness-box,  but 
j  speaking  from  his  seat.  “We  don’t  pro¬ 
pose  to  continue  this  case.” 

“  What  1  It’s  a  clear  case,  isn’t  it  ?  ”  said 
the  magistrate,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
is  being  trifled  with. 

“  No,  your  worship.  There’s  not  evi¬ 
dence  enough  to  ask  you  to  send  the 
prisoner  to  trial.” 

“  Then  I’d  better  sentence  him  myself.” 

“  I  think  not,  your  worship.  Our  evi¬ 
dence  only  went  to  show  that  the 
prisoner  was  in  the  employment  of  the 
men  who  started  the  company.  But  we 
have  no  evidence  that  he  was  aware 
the  concern  was  fraudulent,  and  as  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  appropriated  any 
of  the  money  we  advise  dismissing  the 
case.  The  real  offenders  are  in  custody, 
and  have  practically  admitted  their  guilt.” 

The  magistrate  looked  very  ill-tem¬ 


pered  and  offended.  He  did  not  like 
being  told  what  he  was  told,  especially 
by  the  police,  and  he  had  a  righteous 
horror  of  cases  being  withdrawn  from 
his  authority. 

He  held  a  _  snappish  consultation  with 
his  clerk,  which  by  no  means  tended  to 
pacify  him,  for  that  functionary  whis¬ 
pered  Iris  opinion  that  as  the  case  had 
been  withdrawn  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  for  his  worship  to  dismiss  the  sum¬ 
mons. 

Somebody,  at  any  rate,  should  smart 
for  his  injured  feelings,  and  as  he  did 
not  know  law  enough  to  abuse  Mr.  Sniff, 
and  had  not  pretext  sufficient  to  abuse 
his  clerk,  he  gathered  himself  for  a  casti¬ 
gation  of  the  prisoner,  which  should  not 
I  only  serve  as  a  caution  to  that  youth  for 
his  future  guidance,  but  should  also  re¬ 
lieve  his  own  magisterial  mind. 

“  N ow,  prisoner,”  began  he,  setting  his 
spectacles  and  leaning  forward  in  his 
seat,  “  you’ve  heard  what  the  officer  has 
said.  You  may  consider  yourself  for¬ 
tunate  —  very  fortunate  —  there  is  not 
enough  evidence  to  convict  you.  Don’t 
flatter  yourself  that  a  breakdown  in  the 
prosecution  clears  your  character.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  law  you  may  be  clear, 
but  morally,  let  me  tell  you,  you  are  far 
from  being  so.  It’s  affectation  to  tell  me 
you  could  live  for  three  months  the  centre 
of  a  system  of  fraud  and  yet  have  your 
hands  clean.  You  must  make  good  your 
account  between  your  own  conscience 
and  the  hundreds  of  helpless,  unfortunate 
poor  men  and  women  you  have  been  the 
means  of  depriving  of  their  hard-earned 
money.  You  have  already  been  kept  in 
prison  for  three  days.  Let  me  hope  that 
will  be  a  warning  to  you  not  to  meddle 
in  future  with  fraud  if  you  wish  to  pass 
as  an  honest  man.  If  you  touch  pitch, 
sir,  you  must  expect  to  be  defiled.  Return 
to  paths  of  honesty,  young  man,  and  seek 
to  recover  the  character  you  have  for- 
feited,  and  bear  in  mind  the  warning  you 
have  had  if  you  wish  to  avoid  a  more 
serious  stain  in  the  future.  The  case  is 
dismissed.” 

With  which  elegant  peroration  the 
magistrate,  much  relieved  in  his  own 
mind,  took  up  his  newspaper,  and  Regi¬ 
nald  was  hurried  once  more  down  those 
steep  stairs  a  free  man. 

“  Slice  of  luck  for  you,  young  shaver  !  ” 
said  the  friendly  policeman,  slipping  off 
the  handcuffs. 

“  Regular  one  of  Sniff’s  little  games  !  ” 
said  another  standing  near  ;  “he  always 
lets  his  little  fish  go  when  he’s  landed  his 
big'  ones  !  To  my  mind,  it’s  a  risky  busi¬ 
ness.  Never  mind.” 

:  “  You  can  go  when  you  like  now,”  said 
the  policeman  to  Reginald  ;  “and  when¬ 
ever  we  come  across  a  shilling  for  a  drink 
we’ll  drink  your  health,  my  lad.” 

Reginald  saw  the  hint,  and  handed  the 
policeman  one  of  his  last  shillings.  Then, 
buttoning  his  coat  against  the  cold  winter 
wind,  he  walked  out,  a  free  man,  into  the 
street. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XX. — AX  EMBRYO  MUTINY  AND  HOW  IT  WAS  QUELLED — A  PLEASANT  VOYAGE— ISLES  OF  BEAUTY— SHIPWRECK. 


Padre  Fedro  came  rushing  in  through 
the  verandah  one  afternoon,  holding 
both  his  hands  high  up  in  front  of  him. 

Sauva  Rosa  was  there  playing  the 
guitar  and  singing,  while  with  books  in 
hand  the  padre’s  sister  and  Colin  sat  lis¬ 
tening  in  a  half-dreamy  kind  of  a  way, 
for  the  day  was  very  hot. 

“Ah  !  my  good  young  friend,”  cried 
the  padre.  “  I  have  tears  in  mine  eyes, 
I  have  sorrow  in  my  heart.  Your  ship 
has  come.” 

Sauva  Rosa  turned  suddenly  pale. 

“  What !  ”  she  cried.  “  The  Theodora  ? 
Papa’s  ship  ?  ” 

“Nay,  my  leetle  sefiorita,  nay,”  an¬ 
swered  the  padre,  “  but  de  small  goon- 
boat  the  Vitterit.” 

For  a  moment,  but  a  moment  only, 
Colin’s  heart  sank.  He  had  been  living 
in  a  kind  of  fool’s  paradise.  He  had 
been  allowing  himself  too  much  of  the 
dolce  far  niente.  It  was  all  over  now. 
He  must  go  afloat  again.  How  much  he 
loved  Lima  now  lie  was  going  to  lose 
it !  Its  fountains,  its  squares,  and  beau¬ 
tiful  buildings,  its  strange  people,  its 
bright  skies,  its  gardens  and  terraces,  all 
would  soon  fade  from  his  gaze. 

We  shall  pass  over  his  parting  with 
the  kind  padre  and  his  sister.  The 
latter  was  in  tears.  And  so  was  Sauva 
Rosa. 

“  I  shall  count  every  day  an  age,”  said 
the  latter,  “  till  I  see  my  dear  father.  I 
wish  I  were  going  to  him  as  you  are.” 

The  train  from  Lima  to  Callao  is  by  no 
manner  of  means  a  fast  one,  but  Colin 
nevertheless  soon  found  himself  on  the 
Pacific  shore. 

There  shr  was,  the  saucy  Whitterit,  at 
anchor  on  the  bright  blue  water,  trying 
apparently  to  look  as  if  she  were  not  the 
wettest  little  craft  in  a  seaway  that  ever 
floated. 

Colin  did  not  look  long  at  her.  Truth 
is  he  neither  liked  her  nor  cared  to  be  on 
her.  He  had  suffered  so  much  in  her 
’tween  decks  that  there  really  was  nothing 
pleasant  to  look  back  to.  Only  his  duty 
lay  on  board  her,  if  his  heart  did  not. 

He  turned  away  from  the  Whitterit 
and  was  gazing  at  the  fort  and  thinking 
what  a  gallant  thing  it  was  of  Lord 
Cochrane  to  have  cut  out  the  great 
Spanish  Esmeralda  from  under  its  very 
guns,  when  a  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoul¬ 
der,  and,  looking  up,  there  was  Blair’s 
big  honest  face  beaming  on  him. 

“Man  Scottie,”  he  said,  “I’m  glad  to 
see  you.” 

They  shook  hands,  and  as  the  boat 
would  not  be  starting  for  some  time  they 
retired  together  to  a  little  shop  out  of 
the  sun,  and  ordered  sherbet,  and  sat 
down  to  talk. 

“  Man  Scottie,  you’re  lookin’  fine,”  said 
Blair ;  “  but  nobody  ever  thought  you’d 
live.” 

“  And  how  is  Captain  Channing  1  ” 
asked  Colin. 

“Oh,  lie’s  just  fine,”  was  the  reply; 
“  ramping  and  raging  every  day,  though. 
We’ve  been  all  up  and  down  the  coast 
protecting  British  interests,  and  right 


round  as  far  as  Monte  Video.  Yes,  man, 
our  skipper  has  an  awful  temper.  Yes, 
everybody  else  is  well  on  board.  The 
doctor’s  on  shore  somewhere  buyin’ 
sweet  taties  and  a  goat,  and  I’ve  got  to 
look  out  for  some  hens.” 

It  was  dinner-time — that  is,  half-past 
one — when  Colin  and  the  doctor  and  the 
engineer  went  on  board.  Colin  went  at 
once  and  reported  hitnself. 

“  Um  !  ”  was  the  reply.  “  Well,  go  to 
your  duty.  Hope  we'll  get  some  good  out 
of  you  now.  Fine  spiell  you’ve  had  of  it  ! 
Um  !  When  I  was  a  youngster  there  was 
no  such  chance  of  fun,  I  can  tell  you  ! 
Um  !  Go  to  your  duty,  sir.” 

Colin’s  heart  sank  to  zero  now. 

The  sight  of  the  dinner-table  was  not 
calculated  to  raise  any  one’s  spirits.  The 
tablecloth  was  not  clean  to  begin  with, 
the  boy  who  waited  looked  slovenly,  the 
sweet  potatoes  were  waxy,  the  fowls 
roasted  to  ribbons.  Above  all,  there  was 
everywhere  a  suspicion  of  cockroaches. 

Colin  was  not  happy  ;  there  was  a 
gloom  on  his  spirits  that  he  could  not 
account  for.  After  dinner  he  commenced 
to  write  letters  home  ;  that  passed  the 
time  away  till  tea  came.  Then  there  was 
the  long,  dreary  evening  with  nothing  to 
do  but  read — for  in  these  latitudes  it  gets 
dark  at  or  shortly  after  six  o’clock.  He 
was  glad  when  bedtime  came  and  he 
found  himself  once  more  in  his  hammock. 
But  that  hammock- — what  dreaiy  nights 
and  days  of  suffering  had  he  not  spent 
in  it  ! 

The  Whitterit  got  up  anchor  and  sailed 
away  on  a  Saturday  morning,  in  fine 
weather,  wind  about  E.S.E.  She  was 
bound  for  the  distant  Sandwich  Islands, 
so  it  blew  fair,  but  near  the  land  the  wind 
was  light,  and  steam  had  been  got  up  to 
make  a  good  oiling. 

Commander  Channing  expressed  a 
wish  to  go  round  the  ship  as  soon  as  she 
was  well  clear.  Fie  had  a  reason. 

His  eagle  eyes  took  everything  in  at  a 
glance  as  he  walked  quickly  along.  Here 
he  paused  to  point  to  a  rope  that  was  not 
coiled.  The  lieutenant  and  doctor  were 
with  him. 

“  Let  us  have  things  tidy,”  he  growled. 
“  Look,  now,  at  that  beef -kid  kicking 
about  the  deck  !  Why,  on  a  Newcastle 
coal-ship  you  wouldn’t  see  the  like  !  ” 

“  Doctor,”  he  said,  stopping  before  the 
ship’s  coppers,  “  it’s  your  duty,  sir,  to  see 
to  the  cleanliness  of  everything.” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Well,  then,  why  don’t  you  ?  Look  at 
those  coppers !  Look  at  that  greasy 
swab  where  it  lies  !  Look  at  the  cook 
himself,  for  that  matter  !  But  why,  what 
on  earth  have  we  here  1  Fowl-coops  and 
live  fowls  !  ” 

“  Please,  sir,”  said  a  smart-looking  car¬ 
penter’s  mate,  marching  boldly  up  and 
saluting,  “  we  thought  as  how,  bein’  so 
long  at  sea  on  ship’s  provisions,  a  bit  of 
fresh  prog — ” 

“Why,”  cried  the  commander,  “  I  never 
heard  of  the  like  before  !  and  without 
asking  my  leave  either  !  Bring  live  pigs 
on  board  next !  Mr.  Clarke,  see  to  it !  ” 


The  seeing  to  it  meant  sudden  death  to 
the  fowls. 

Now  everybody  knows  that  mutiny  in 
the  service  is  a  thing  that  happily  is, 
nowadays,  unknown,  and  this  fact  I 
attribute  not  so  much  to  the  better  edu¬ 
cation  of  our  bluejackets  and  the  strict¬ 
ness  of  the  discipline  on  board  ship  and 
at  the  naval  barracks,  but  to  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  officers  and  their  thoughtful 
consideration  of  the  men  under  their 
charge.  What  occurred  on  board  the 
Whitterit  during  the  darkness  of  this 
same  Saturday  night  might  not  have 
amounted  to  mutiny,  but  it  really  was 
one  of  the  first  steps  in  that  direction. 

Commander  Channing  was  not  a  bad- 
hearted  man  in  the  main,  but  he  allowed 
feelings  and  bad-temper  to  govern  too 
many  of  his  actions.  Ordering  the  men’s, 
fowls  to  be  killed  was  a  proof  of  this. 
Strange  to  say,  every  one  of  the  captain’s, 
store  of  live  fowls  was  made  to  walk  the 
plank  that  night ;  there  were  over  three 
dozen  of  them.  In  the  morning  the  coops, 
were  empty. 

Commander  Channing  did  a  wise  thing 
—he  said  nothing  about  it. 

“  As  soon,”  said  Blair,  in  confidence,  to 
Colin,  “as  we  are  fairly  at  sea  the  skipper 
will  let  out !” 

Blair  was  right.  The  commander  came 
on  deck  and  took  to  the  bridge  one  morn¬ 
ing,  in  the  forenoon  watch,  which  was. 
Colin’s.  His  face  looked  dark,  his  eyes 
red,  as  though  he  had  slept  but  little. 

Colin  lifted  his  hat  and  saluted  him, 
wishing  him  “  Good  morning,  sir,”  at  the 
same  time. 

Commander  Channing  raised  his  hand 
quickly  by  way  of  returning  the  salute, 
and  as  speedily  let  it  fall.  It  was  as. 
though  he  but  brushed  a  fly  from  his 
brow.  Then  he  said  “Um  !”  and  looked 
at  Colin  up  and  down,  as  if  trying  to  find 
a  fault  in  liis  dress. 

Colin  did  not  like  the  scrutiny,  but 
bore  it  quietly. 

“Um  !”  he  repeated.  “Send  for  the 
engineer.” 

Blair  came  up. 

Walking  the  deck  beneath  the  little 
bridge,  Colin  could  hear  high  words,  and 
could  distinguish  such  terms  as  “  foul 
smoke,”  “  heated  bearings,”  “  revolutions,”' 
etc.,  and  presently  down  came  Blair,, 
looking  flushed  and  angry. 

“  He’s  in  a  fine  tear  this  morning  !  ”  he 
said,  as  he  passed  Colin. 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Blair,”  said  Com¬ 
mander  Channing  ;  “  I  have  good  ears  ! 

Not  a  doubt  of  it,  he  had  good  ears. 
And  lie  had  also  good  eyes,  for  in  a  few 
moments  he  looked  aloft,  and  shouted,, 
“  Foretop  there  !” 

“  Ay,  ay,  sail  !  ”  replied  the  Krooman. 

“  Anything  in  sight  1  ” 

“  Nuffin’,  sail ;  on’y  a  whale,  sah,  on  de 
lee  bow.” 

“  Can't  you  see  that  sail  there— right 
away  on  the  weather  quarter  1  ” 

“No  sail  dere,  sah.  I  ’ssure  you,  sah.”' 

“  Come  down  from  aloft,  sir.  Mr. 
McLeod,  run  up  and  report.” 

Colin  was  aloft  in  a  moment. 
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“  Yes,  sir,”  he  cried  ;  “  there  is  a  barque 
there.” 

“  What  nationality  1  ” 

“No  flag,  sir.” 

“  Can’t  you  guess  by  her  rig  ?  ” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Come  down,  then.  Mr.  Clarke,  would 
you  oblige  me  by  having  a  look  1  ” 

Mr.  Clarke  had  just  come  up,  though 
it  was  not  his  watch.  He  obeyed  orders, 
hut  could  make  nothing  of  the  ship. 

Then  without  a  word  the  commander 
himself  went  up.  He  called  her  “  an 
American,  sure  enough,”  and  asked  Mr. 
Clarke  if  he  had  ever  been  to  sea  before. 


“Sir,”  cried  the  commander,  “the  tone 
of  voice  in  which  you  now  address  me  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  respect  due 
to  a  captain  of  a  ship  from  his  officers.” 

The  doctor  saluted  and  retired. 

Next  the  assistant-paymaster  came  in 
for  a  share  of  the  storm.  Then  Colin 
again.  Then  Mr.  Clarke  was  sent  for  to 
hold  a  private  interview  conversation 
in  the  commander’s  cabin,  and  every  one 
passing  could  hear  high  words. 

Towards  afternoon  matters  waxed 
worse.  Krooman  after  Krooman  was 
taken  down  from  aloft,  and  punished 
because  he  had  not  seen  something  or 


It  really  was  very  mischievous  of  the 
doctor  to  speak  like  this.  But  all  the 
commission  till  now  the  commander  had 
been  making  his  officers  miserable,  and 
a  crisis  had  come. 

The  commander  took  half  a  dozen 
turns  up  and  down  the  deck.  Then  lie 
>  burst  out  laughing. 

“  Thank  you,  doctor,”  he  said.  And 
the  surgeon  went  below. 

Colin  had  double  duty  to  perform  that 
day.  But  he  did  not  mind  it.  The  cap¬ 
tain  kept  nearly  all  the  time  in  his  cabin, 

1  only  towards  the  afternoon  his  steward 
handed  a  note  to  the  doctor.  Would  he, 


He  clung  to  a  bit  of  exposed  rock," 


Mr.  Clarke  said  nothing,  but  walked 
below. 

Then  the  doctor  came  up  and  reported 
the  sick. 

“  Never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before  in 
my  life  !”  roared  the  commander.  “Fif¬ 
teen  men  sick  out  of  a  crew  of  seventy  all 
told.  Why,  sir,  I’ve  been  in  a  line-of- 
battle  ship  with  only  half  the  number 
sick  !  ” 

Blair  was  waiting  on  deck  to  report 
something  about  the  stokehole,  and  he 
whispered  to  Colin,  “  The  doctor  is  the 
only  one  of  us  who  can  manage  to  walk 
to  windward  of  the  skipper.” 

“  Indeed,  sir,”  said  the  surgeon  to  the 
commander,  “  I  don’t  see  how  your 
former  experience  bears  upon  the  case  in 
hand.” 

“But  I  do,”  cried  Commander  Chan- 
ning. 

“  I)o  you  mean  to  reflect  on  my 
treatment  of  the  sick  i  ” 


done  something  which  he  ought  to  have 
done. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Clarke  was  ill — so 
he  said.  Mr.  Blair,  the  engineer,  was  ill 
— so  he  said.  The  assistant- pay  master 
was  ill — so  he  said. 

The  doctor  smiled  to  himself,  and  put 
their  names  on  the  sick-book  and  pre¬ 
scribed  for  them. 

By-and-by  he  went  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck.  The  commander  was  much  cooler 
to-day.  He  even  returned  the  doctor’s 
salu  te  with  a  smile,  and  said  good  morn¬ 
ing. 

“  Eighteen  on  the  list,  sir.  Among  them 
are  three  officers.” 

“Um?” 

“  Three  officers,  sir.” 

The  commander  bit  his  lip. 

“Mr.  McLeod  looks  rather  pale,  sir,” 
continued  the  doctor;  “I  believe  he  is 
taking  it  too.  And  I  don’t  feel  over  well 
myself.” 


it  asked,  kindly  permit  his  three  patients, 
Messrs.  Clarke,  Keeve  (the  assistant  pay¬ 
master),  and  Blair,  to  dine  with  him 
|  to-night,  and  would  he  himself  come 
along  with  them  1  This  was  at  tea-time. 
;  The  doctor  laughed  as  lie  handed  the 
note  round  the  table.  Mr.  Clarke  laughed 
too. 

“  By  the  little  old  man  of  the  sea,”  said 
Clarke,  “the  commander  has  conquered 
,  after  all.  It  would  show  malevolence  to 
!  refuse.  Let  us  go.” 

So  they  all  went,  and  a  very  nice  din¬ 
ner  they  had.  But  Commander  Charming 
never  once  mentioned  the  word  “sick- 
!  list.” 

I  Next  day  the  officers  all  went  to  duty 
!  again,  and  so  the  mutiny  ended,  and 
.  things  were  more  pleasant  after  this. 

1  But  somehow  the  commander  and  Colin 
did  not  get  on  well,  though  the  latter 
tried  to  do  his  very  best,  often  with  a 
j  faint  and  weary  heart,  only  he  always 
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remembered  the  good  advice  his  dear  old 
sea-daddy  gave  him,  and  stuck  to  his 


The  Whitterit  and  her  commander 
were  very  much  alike,'  in  a  manner  of 
speaking.  They  each  liked  a  consider¬ 
able  deal  of  their  own  way.  When  they 
had  this,  everything  went  right,  they 
could  do  the  work  given  them  to  do,  and 
do  it  well. 

The  commander  had  finished  his  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  Peruvians  in  a  very  credit¬ 
able  manner,  and,  as  he  told  Clarke  one 
day  in  a  burst  of  confidence,  never  lost 
his  temper  once,  and  never  wrote  a  letter 
which  he  would  like  to  recall. 

The  Whitterit  had  fine  weather  for  a 
whole  week,  with  a  pleasant  sea  and 
light  winds.  There  was  no  very  great 
hurry  now  on  the  voyage,  so  fires  were 
banked,  and  the  little  ship  behaved  herself 
in  a  way  no  one  cou  Id  find  fault  with.  Her 
decks  were  white  and  dry,  the  canvas 
she  carried,  ’low  and  aloft,  looked  like 
the  white  wings  of  some  beautiful  sea¬ 
bird  ;  the  ocean  all  around  sparkled  by 
day  under  the  sun’s  bright  light,  and  at 
night  reflected  the  twinkling  rays  of  a 
thousand  stars. 

The  sunrises  and  the  sunsets  were 
m  agnificent.  No  pen  or  pencil,  no  artist’s 
brush,  could  convey  more  than  a  faint, 
faint  notion  of  their  surpassing  gorgeous¬ 
ness. 

But  when  a  strong  breeze  sprang  up, 
then  the  Whitterit  got  angry,  passionate, 
furious.  The  decks  were  constantly  all 
aswim.  She  jerked  and  tugged  and 
dipped  and  plunged  like  a  mad  thing. 
In  very  truth  she  preferred  going  under 
the  water  rather  than  over  the  waves. 
Only  she  made  good  knotage.  Still,  any 
very  strong  breezes  in  this  voyage  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands  were  rather  the  excep¬ 
tion. 

Colin  would  have  been  happy  enough 
now  had  not  his  commander  been  such  a 
hard  taskmaster.  Instead  of  feeling 
himself  to  be  filling  the  station  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  willing  and  able  to  do  so  well, 
and  needing  nothing  but  the  bare  per¬ 
ception  of  bis  duty  to  make  him  perform 
it,  he  was  made  to  consider  himself  but 
little  better  than  a  schoolboy,  and  bad  at 
that.  He  was  watched,  snarled  at,  his 
every  action  criticised,  and  he  got  no 
credit  for  honest  performance  of  duty. 
He  tried  hard  to  please,  and  even  his 
zeal  was  misconstrued.  His  heart  was 
as  it  were  thrown,  nay,  rather  dashed 
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back  upon  itself,  until  he  began  to  feel 
almost  reckless  and  full  of  despair. 

Otherwise  what  a  bright  and  happy 
voyage  might  this  not  have  been  !  Every¬ 
thing  was  new,  strange,  charming.  The 
very  birds  looked  as  if  they  belonged  to 
some  other  planet;  the  sky,  the  sea,  by 
day  or  by  night,  were  different  from  any 
skies  or  seas  Colin’s  eyes  had  ever  rested 
on  before.  The  sharks  were  the  same, 
coming  up  from  the  profundity  of  dark 
blue,  and  appearing  close  under  the 
quarter — so  close  that  you  could  see  their 
terrible  eyes,  in  which  ferocity  was 
blended  with  a  languid  shyness  that 
made  you  shudder;  dark  grey  were  they 
in  the  sunshine,  fishes  of  fire  were  they 
by  night,  for  the  slightest  movement  of 
fin  or  quiver  of  body  brought  out  the 
play  of  phosphorescence  all  around  them. 
But  other  fishes  were  so  grotesque  in 
shape  and  so  wildly  fantastic  in  colour 
that  Colin  could  not  help  wondering  for 
what  reason  N aturehad  painted  them  thus. 

After  what  might  have  been  called  a 
long  voyage,  if  time  had  been  of  much 
object  to  these  mariners,  the  Whitterit 
made  the  Sandwich  group  of  islands. 
Here  she  cruised  for  one  long  delightful 
month. 

The  month  passed  by  far  too  soon,  and 
once  more  the  Whitterit  was  at  sea, 
making  her  way  southwards,  the  com¬ 
mander  meaning  to  visit  the  Society 
Islands,  then  make  his  way  homewards 
round  the  Horn. 

They  were  about  twenty  days  out  from 
Honolulu,  and  had  already  visited  one  or 
two  of  those  lovely  little  islands  that  dot 
the  Pacific  Ocean  in  these  latitudes,  and 
which  some  consider  the  remains  of  a 
submerged  continent,  while  others  look 
upon  them  as  but  the  foundations  of  im¬ 
mense  islands  that  will  gradually  be 
built  upwards  out  of  the  sea  and  at  some 
distant  day  support  great  and  mighty 
nations. 

Hitherto  the  weather  had  been  fine, 
with  variable  winds,  but  one  night  the 
sun  sank  into  the  ocean  surrounded  by 
extraordinary-looking  clouds.  Between 
these  clouds  and  the  horizon  there  was  a 
semi-clear  space,  and  just  before  he 
finally  set  the.  god  of  day  glowed  athwart 
the  water  from  this,  not  red  as  usual,  but 
of  a  strange  sulphurous  colour  as  if 
shining  through  smoke.  And  the  waves 
had  all  the  same  portentous  tint. 

As  far  as  the  charts  could  tell  there 
was  plenty  of  sea  room,  but  charts  of 
these  seas  are  seldom  right. 


BOY  LIFE  AFLOAT. 

By  Captain  H.,  late  e.n. 

VII.— SAIL  HO  ! 


IT  is  scarcely  possible  for  anyT  one  who  has 
never  been  a  voyage  to  imagine  for  a 
moment  the  excitement  that  is  created  all 
through  a  ship  by  the  sound  of  the  cry  “  Sail 
ho  !  ”  though  it  is  not  felt  so  much  now  as  it 
used  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  quick  pas¬ 
sages  that  are  made  in  the  present  day. 

Men-of-war  always  have  a  man  on  the 
look-out,  one  during  the  day  up  aloft,  and 
two  at  night,  one  on  either  bow.  With  ves¬ 
sels  belonging  to  the  mercantile  marine  it  is 
different.  Some  carry  a  look-out,  some  do 
not,  and  the  man  is,  to  say  the  least,  not 
always  as  vigilant  as  he  should  be. 

But  take  an  ordinary  case  of  a  man-of- 
war  meeting  a  strange  sail.  The  man  up 


aloft  sings  out  as  loud  as  he  can,  “  Sail 
ho  !  ” 

The  officer  of  the  watch  ceases  his  monoto¬ 
nous  pacing  to  and  fro  of  the  quarter-deck 
and  calls  out,  “  Where  away  ?  ” 

“On  the  starboard  how,  sir,”  replies  the 
look-out  man. 

“What  is  she?  Can  you  make  her  out?” 
inquires  the  lieutenant. 

“  She  is  almost  hull  down,  sir,”  answers 
the  seaman,  “but  she  looks  like  a  big’un  by 
her  spars.” 

The  officer  of  the  watch  goes  below  to  the 
j  captain  to  make  his  report,  and  by  the  time 
:  the  skipper  is  on  deck  pretty  nearly  every 
one  else  is  also.  Possibly  they  have  been 


Shortly  after  sundown  a  storm  came 
on,  with  the  loudest  thunder  and  brightest 
forked  lightning  that  ever  Colin  had  heard 
or  seen.  Squall  after  squall  struck  the  j 
little  vessel,  and,  though  she  was  almost 
sailless,  heeled  her  several  times  over  i 
on  her  beam  ends.  But  steam  was  up  ; 
now,  and  for  a  time  there  was  apparently 
little  danger. 

Near  midnight,  the  commander  being  j 
still  on  deck,  and  the  seas  making  a 
clean  breach  over  the  Whitterit,  Blair, 
the  engineer,  staggered  aft  to  report  an 
accident  to  the  machinery,  and  nearly  at 
the  same  moment  the  engines  stopped. 

The  gunboat  Avas  now  for  a  time  at 
the  mercy  of  winds  and  waves,  but  more 
sail  was  with  great  difficulty  got  up  and 
she  was  laid-to. 

About  one  bell  the  storm  seemed  at  its  ; 
very  worst ;  half  an  hour  after  it  slightly 
moderated,  though  the  spray  and  even 
seas  dashed  constantly  over  the  vessel, 
and  it  was  so  dark  nothing  could  be  seen 
either  ahead  or  astern.  It  was  a  fearful 
night. 

Colin  was  below  but  could  not  turn  in. 
He  sat  on  his  sea-chest,  to  which  he  had 
to  cling,  the  motion  was  so  quick  and 
constant. 

In  after  life  he  often  looked  back  to- 
that  terrible  storm  and  wondered  why  he 
had  not  turned  in.  He  would  have  been 
far  more  comfortable  in  his  hammock. 

It  was  Providence  that  prevented  him 
from  doing  so.  He  was  thinking  of  home, 
and  sometimes  breathing  a  prayer  for 
the  dear  ones  there,  and  for  the  safety  of 
himself  and  all  on  board.  Suddenly  there- 
Avas  a  feai'ful  rasping  crash,  a  sound  that 
once  heard  is  never  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Colin  Avas  thrown  far  foi’Avard  off  the  sea- 
chest,  and  Avhen  he  picked  himself  up  the 
masts  Avere  going  by  the  board,  any  one 
could  have  told  that,  and  the  seas  were 
tumbling  down  the  hatchway,  which  had 
been  smashed  off. 

Next  moment,  so  it  seemed,  he  Avas  in 
the  surf,  the  Avater  surging  in  his  ears, 
and  so,  blinded  and  deaf,  he  found  himself 
shortly  cast  up — lie  never  kneAv  Iioav — on 
a  sandy  beach.  He  clung  to  a  bit  of  ex¬ 
posed  rock,  Avliile  the  wave  receded  and 
left.  Before  it  returned  he  managed  to> 
crawl  inland. 

There  were  bushes  about,  there  were 
stars  overhead,  there  Avas  the  roaring, 
boiling  sea  behind  him.  That  Avas  all  he  . 
kneAv.  It  Avas  an  island  of  some  kind. 

(To  be  continued.) 


some  Aveeks  out  of  port,  and  this  is  the  first 
sail  they  have  sighted  during  the  cruise. 

The  hours  pass  aAvay,  the  helm  is  shifted  a 
little,  until  the  tAvo  vessels  rapidly  approach. 
Then  the  man-of-Avar  hoists  the  interrogative 
signal,  and  the  merchant  ship  Avill  reply  with 
her  national  ensign  and  her  number  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  mercantile  code. 

The  man-of-Avar  Avill  then  signal,  or  if  the 
tAvo  ships  come  close  enough  inquire  by  hail¬ 
ing,  “Do  you  Avant  anything?”  The  other 
Avill  reply  generally  in  the  negative  (though 
not  unfrequently  they  are  assisted,  the  correct 
longitude,  fresh  Avater,  and  the  doctor’s  aid 
being  the  things  that  are  generally  required), 
and  then  they  will  politely  how  by  a  dip  of. 
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the  ensign  and  part,  possibly  not  to  meet 
with  anything  else  to  remind  them  of  the 
civilised  world  until  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

But  the  grandest  excitement  ever  caused 
by  the  cry  of  “  Sail  ho  !  ”  is  when  a  man-of- 
war  is  on  the  slave  coast  of  Africa.  This 
vile  trade  in  human  beings  is  still  being 
carried  on,  but,  as  we  have  remarked  else¬ 
where,  there  is  not  a  tithe  of  what  there  used 
to  be  even  between  twenty  and  thirty  years 
ago. 

We  will  try  and  picture  a  scene  from  life, 
one  that  we  really  assisted  at,  and  can  there¬ 
fore  vouch  for  as  true. 

We  were  on  board  a  small  corvette,  and 
though  young  upon  the  station,  we  had  al¬ 
ready  made  our  mark  by  capturing  a  couple 
of  native  dhows,  and  consequently  wanted  to 
— no,  wanted  is  not  the  word  !  We  burned, 
from  the  captain  down  to  the  youngest 
second-class  boy,  to  add  to  our  laurels. 

We  weighed  anchor  and  left  Zanzibar  with 
a  gentle  breeze,  and  as  soon  as  we  dropped 
the  land  we  began  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
for  strange  sails.  Day  after  day  “  we  looked 
and  we  looked  in  vain,”  until  “  hope  deferred 
made  the  heart  sick.” 

One  forenoon  we  were  trying  to  have  a 
“caulk,”  i.e.,  forty  winks  on  the  lockers 
down  in  the  midshipmen’s  berth,  while  the 
other  fellows  were  at  drill  or  navigation  or 
some  other  abomination  (as  we  thought  it 
then),  from  which  we  were  freed  owing  to  our 
having  kept  the  morning  watch  (from  four 
until  eight  a.m.)  Twice  had  we  dropped  off, 
the  first  time  to  be  awakened  by  the  advent  of 
a  huge  cockroach  of  sueli  an  enormous  size 
that  we  are  afraid  to  attempt  to  describe  it, 
for  we  are  almost  certain  the  editor  would 
think  it  an  exaggeration  and  cut  it  out  in 
consequence. 

But  this  gigantic  insect  (who  was  not  much 
smaller  than  the  bowl  of  a  tablespoon)  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  of  a,n  inquiring  turn  of  mind, 
and  for  the  benefit  ot  his  species  or  some 
other  reason  he  dropped  off  the  beams  directly 
into  my  open  mouth  ! 

He  did  not  remain  there  long,  you  may  de¬ 
pend,  and  we  had  settled  down  once  more  with 
the  fragrant  flavour  still  hanging  around, 


HERE  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  in  my 
mind 

Of  one  I  never 
saw, 

Whose  simple 
wishes,  scarce 
expressed, 

Are  to  her  son 
a  law. 
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when  crash  !  and  we  were  again  aroused  by  a 
young  nigger  who  acted  as  assistant-steward, 
and  who  had  just  succeeded  in  smashing  a 
basketful  of  glass  and  crockery.  Having 
relieved  our  feelings  by  throwing  a  heavy 
hook  of  logarithms  at  the  aforesaid  nigger’s 
head,  we  again  settled  down  to  our  snooze. 
It  scarcely  seemed  five  minutes,  when  sud¬ 
denly  the  cry  of  “Sail  ho  !”  rang  through 
the  ship. 

I  seized  my  glass,  and  was  on  deck  in  two 
minutes,  and  there  were  not  many  behind 
me. 

The  majority  of  us  youngsters  who  had 
any  eyes,  i.e.,  good  sight,  were  aloft  in  a  jiffy, 
and  we  quickly  made  out  the  stranger  as  a 
somewhat  heavily  rigged  schooner.  She  had 
been  standing  towards  us,  but  apparently 
catching  sight  of  us  at  the  same  time  as  we 
sighted  her,  she  immediately  wore,  and  mak¬ 
ing  sail  showed  us  her  heels  in  fine  style. 

But  our  dear  old  barky  could  go  along  a 
bit,  and  up  to  sunset  we  continued  to  gain 
upon  her. 

Shortly  after  sunset,  as  there  was  no  moon, 
it  became  very  dark,  and  the  captain  ordered 
all  sail  to  be  taken  in  except  close-reefed 
topsails  and  jib.  The  following  morning 
showed  the  wisdom  of  this  expedient,  for  the 
schooner,  thinking  that  we  should  carry  on, 
had  laid-to  all  night,  so  that  we  were  much 
closer  than  we  were  the  previous  evening. 

But  in  a  minute  she  made  sail  again  and 
we  were  after  her.  About  noon  we  made 
the  land,  and  two  hours  later  we  discovered 
that  the  chase  was  making  for  Mozambique, 
a  Portuguese  settlement,  that  government 
being  a  great  protector  and  assister  of  the 
slavers. 

It  was  just  about  eight  hells  (four  o’clock) 
that  we  fired  a  shot  from  one  of  the  bow 
guns  as  a  signal  to  heave-to,  and  three 
minutes  later  she  anchored  underneath 
Mozambique  fort  and  furled  all  sail. 

She  was  undoubtedly  right  too,  for  it  was 
as  black  as  crape  all  round  and  a  nasty  puffy 
wind  began  blowing  in  from  sea.  Never¬ 
theless  we  had  our  duty  to  do,  and  the  first 
cutter  was  called  away,  the  men  armed,  and 
with  a  lieutenant  in  command,  sent  away 


to  ascertain  what  this  suspicious  stranger 
was. 

They  had  a  long  and  weary  pull  of  it 
against  the  tide,  and  all  the  time  the  storm 
was  rising  in  the  offing.  At  length  the  captain 
gave  a  long  glance  all  around  the  horizon, 
and,  evidently  much  put  out,  ordered  the  re¬ 
call  to  he  hoisted. 

This  was  taken  no  notice  of,  and  then  he 
ordered  a  blank  cartridge  to  he  fired.  This 
was  done,  and  slowly  and  with  evident  re¬ 
luctance  the  cutter  pulled  about  and  made 
for  the  ship. 

By  the  time  they  were  once  more  on  board 
it  was  blowing  so  hard  that  we  were  under 
close-reefed  topsails,  and  had  all  our  work  to 
get  out  to  sea.  But  I  have  not  mentioned 
that  boat’s  crew ! 

I  never  saw  a  lot  of  men  so  angry  in  all 
my  life  !  It  appeared  that  they  had  got  near 
enough  to  the  schooner  to  perceive  that  her 
crew  were  armed  and  she  carried  two  guns, 
which  they  were  making  ready  for  their  re¬ 
ception.  “  Another  ten  minutes  and  we 
should  have  had  her,”  exclaimed  the  dis¬ 
appointed  lieutenant;  hut  it  was  of  no  use 
grumbling,  and  three  days  later,  when  we 
were  enabled  to  get  hack,  the  schooner  had 
disappeared  and  was  no  doubt  some  distance 
on  her  way  to  Cuba. 

One  more  “  Sail  ho  !  ”  and  we  have  done. 
Who  can  realise  the  delight  of  the  emigrant, 
eight  or  ten  weeks  away  from  home,  when  he 
hears  the  sound  ? 

He  is  not  a  reading  man,  unfortunately 
“  he  don’t  see  nothin’  in  bulces,”  there  is  no 
work  for  him  to  do,  and  he  has  little  to 
employ  himself  with  except  to  lounge  about, 
talk  of  the  old  country,  or  anticipate  the 
new. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  “Sail  ho!  .’’brings 
all  hands  on  deck,  and  then  as  the  two  liners 
pass  one  another  they  exchange  reckonings, 
bames,  etc.,  and  possibly  the  latest  news  re¬ 
specting  the  death  of  a  great  man,  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  or  the  marriage  of  a  monarch. 

And  even  now  we  have  not  described  one- 
half  the  meaning  that  “Sail  ho  !  ”  has  to  the 
seaman. 

(To  be  continued.) 


YOUR  MOTHER,  BOYS. 

A  gentle  woman,  slow  of  speech, 

Not  willing  to  command, 

Yet  holds,  by  some  unconscious  power, 
Men’s  hearts  within  her  hand. 

The  lights  of  household  love  illume 
Her  soft  confiding  eyes  ; 

The  peace  of  God,  with  folded  wings, 
Upon  her  forehead  lies. 

And  from  her  tender  mobile  lips 
Maternal  pleadings  flow, 

They  fall  upon  the  stubborn  will 
Like  sunbeams  upon  snow. 

She  shuns  the  crowded  worldly  ways, 
Their  triumphs  and  their  strife, 

And  moves  contentedly  along 
The  peaceful  lanes  of  life. 

Enough  for  her  to  cull  betimes 
The  wild  and  wayside  flower  ; 

To  rest  within  the  grateful  shade 
Of  home’s  sequestered  bower. 


Enough  for  her  the  fond  belief 
That  men  she  reared  will  keep 

The  old  and  true  “noblesse  oblige ” 
When  she  has  gone  to  sleep. 

Each  holy  hope  that  mothers  hold 
Her  trusting  spirit  sways  ; 

The  giving  God  who  is  her  guide 
She  worships  and  obeys. 

Amid  the  noisy  restless  tide 
Of  mingling  sordid  aims. 

That  quiet  influence  of  hers 
Each  better  impulse  claims. 

The  wayward  and  ignoble  wish 
Her  memory  rules  and  shames. 

And  long  as  time  and  men  exist 
That  mother’s  quiet  soul 

By  sacred  and  mysterious  ways 
Shall  human  minds  control. 

JESSIE  M.  E.  SAXBY. 
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COLONEL  PELLINORE’S  GOLD. 


Travellers 
on  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  River  in 
early  May  or 
late  October 
may  have  no¬ 
ticed  on  the 
right  bank 
of  the  brown 
stream  a  low, 
wide,  grey 
stone  house 
which  crowns  a  lawny  hill  that  slopes 
swiftly  u]3  from  the  boulders  of  the 
shore. 

From  the  boat  during  the  leafy  months 
the  building  can  scarcely  be  seen,  be¬ 
cause  then  ancient  grape-vines  and  luxu¬ 
riant  creepers  more  than  half  conceal  the 
venerable  mansion.  That  walking  guide¬ 
book  to  the  history  and  beauty  of  the 
great  river,  the  captain  of  the  steamer, 
will,  however,  call  the  attention  of  every 
tourist  to  the  old  Pellinore  Manor  House. 
Those  wise  travellers  who  press  the  cap¬ 
tain  for  more  information  will  learn  who 
the  Pellinores  were  and  are.  How  “  old 
Colonel  Persant  Pellinore,”  heart-broken 
for  his  wife,  came  to  bury  himself  in  the 
wilderness  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  ;  how  h,is  only  son,  Captain  Agra- 
vaine,  went  back  to  England  to  riot  and 
ruin,  with  many  other  particulars  of  a 
strangely  chequered  family  history. 

In  that  old  house,  while  Mr.  Washing¬ 
ton,  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  was  still 
King  George’s  valorous  subject,  long- 
before  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  had 
purveyed  him  a  frigate  for  America,  a 
tall,  fair-haired  youth  of  about  fifteen, 
whose  bright,  dark-blue  eyes  looked  black 
in  the  firelight,  sat  straight-backed, 
elbows  on  knees  and  chin  on  hands, 
watching  the  blazing  maple  logs  in  an 
immense  fireplace. 

The  room,  like  the  whole  ground  floor, 
was  then  flagged  with  that  thin  blue 
limestone  which  crops  out  in  a  gully  be¬ 
hind  the  old  house  ;  across  its  ceiling, 
under  whip-sawed  boards,  ran  square- 
hewn  smoke-browned  rafters  ;  its  walls 
were  roughly  plastered,  and  through  the 
mica  panes  of  two  windows,  like  wide 
slips  in  the  wall,  scarcely  enough  day¬ 
light  struggled  to  relieve  the  blackness 
of  the  shadows  cast  by  the  leaping 
flame. 

From  pegs  in  the  rafters  hung  cuts  of 
dried  venison,  bear  hams,  and  tongues  in 
plenty,  some  stretched  pelts  of  beaver, 
marten  and  mink,  and  a  few  strings  of 
onions,  considered  more  precious  than 
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all  the  rest.  Many  pairs  of  snowshoes 
and  several  fringed  suits  of  dressed  deer¬ 
skin  hung  on  the  walls.  Over  the  huge 
fireplace  rested  four  flint-lock  muskets 
of  the  clumsy  army  pattern  of  that  day, 
and  beneath  these  a  clean  dull- white 
curving  steel  sheath  gave  earnest  that 
the  long  cavalry  sword  within  was 
bright. 

Against  the  jamb  of  the  fireplace  leaned 
a  grizzled,  gaunt,  straight,  soldierly  man, 
across  whose  brown  right  cheek  a  long 
white  scar  extended.  With  his  left  hand 
he  shielded  his  face  from  the  scorching 
blaze,  when  now  and  again  he  stirred 
with  a  huge  iron  spoon  some  preparation 
in  the  bottom  of  the  great  pot  that  hung 
by  chain  and  hook  before  the  fire.  This 
was  a  fireplace  and  this  a  kitchen  wherein 
an  ox  might  have  been  barbecued  easily, 
but  Corporal  Cram,  cook  and  body  ser¬ 
vant  and  factotum  to  Colonel  Persant 
Pellinore,  was  then  preparing  a  meal  for 
none  but  the  colonel,  his  nephew  Bryan, 
and  the  gallant  corporal  himself.  They 
were  the  sole  occupants  of  the  mansion. 

“  And  if  you  did  find  three  thousand 
guineas  to-morrow,  Mr.  Bryan,”  said  the 
coi-poral,  waving  his  spoon,  “  you’d  never 
know  what  to  do  with  ten  of  them.” 

“  Oh  !  there  you  are  entirely  mistaken, 
corporal,”  answered  the  fair-haired  boy. 
“  I  should  buy  my  ensign’s  commission 
with  three  hundred,  and  my  charger  and 
sword  and  needments  with  three  hun¬ 
dred  more.” 

“  Three  and  three  is  six,”  said  the  cor¬ 
poral,  slowly  but  triumphantly,  having 
counted  all  the  digits  of  one  hand  and 
the  thumb  of  .the  other.  “Six  hundred, 
Mr.  Bryan.  You’d  have  money  left.” 

“I  should  give  you  those  twenty 
guineas  that  you  always  say  would  be  a 
fortune  to  you.” 

“And  that  would  be  kindly  done  of 
you  too,  Mi*.  Bryan,”  said  the  corporal, 
gratefully,  as  he  saluted.  “  There  never 
was  a  close-fisted  one  of  your  blood,  sir, 
and  that’s  a  true  fact,  so  it  is.  But  still 
there’d  be  only  six  hundred  and  twenty 
guineas  gone,”  he  continued,  looking  into 
the  fire  with  an  air  as  though  the  coins 
had  to  be  disposed  of  somehow,  but  were 
too  many  for  him. 

“  My  passage  money  back  to  England 
would  be  a  hundred  more,  maybe,”  went 
on  the  boy. 

“  So  it  would,  and  dirt  cheap,”  re¬ 
sponded  the  corporal,  gladly.  “  Indeed  I 
was  greatly  troubled  what  you’d  do  with 
the  money  till  now ;”  and  the  corporal 
once  more  lifted  off  the  pot-lid,  whence  a 
savoury  odour  of  stewing  venison  floated 
through  the  room. 

“  But  there’s  more  than  that  in  three 
thousand  guineas,”  observed  Bryan,  in¬ 
structively.  “  ’Tis  not  half  gone  yet.  I 
have  more  than  twenty -five  hundred  left 
still.” 

“  Sure,  it’s  always  a  terrible  business 
to  know  what  to  do  with  money,”  said 
the  corporal,  gravely.  “  Ah,  if  Mr.  Agra¬ 
vaine  was  only  here  !  Faith  !  no  one 
could  say  that  Mr.  Agravaine  Pellinore 
ever  misdoubted  what  to  do  with  money.” 

“  Do  you  think  that’s  a  good  plan,  cor¬ 


poral  ?  to  spend  all  your  money  !  Why 
couldn’t  I  put  some  in  a  bank  V’ 

“  So  you  could  now  !  To  think  of 
that  !  ”  answered  Corporal  Cram,  admir¬ 
ingly.  “  Or  you  could  give  it  to  the 
colonel.  Ah  !  the  colonel  is  in  sore  need 
for  money  now  !  ” 

“  I  will  give  him  the  whole  of  it !  ”  cried 
Bryan,  impulsively,  as  though  the  three 
thousand  guineas  were  not  in  wish-land. 

“  It’ll  be  ten  years’  life  to  him,”  said  the 
corporal,  joyfully.  “There’s  nothing 
hardly  he  wouldn’t  do  for  the  money  just 
now.  Mr.  Agravaine  is  in  desperate 
trouble  again,  and  the  colonel  hasn’t  ten 
pounds  instead  of  more  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  that’s  asked  for.  It’s  not  the  nature 
of  a  father  to  let  his  only  son  be  locked 
up  in  a  debtors’  prison  for  life  if  he  can 
get  money  for  him,  fair  or  unfair.” 

“  Corporal  Cram,”  said  the  boy,  with 
severe  dignity,  rising  to  his  feet,  “you 
have  forgotten  the  respect  due  to  your 
superior  officer.  My  uncle  could  never 
do  anything  unfair,  let  alone  get  money 
unfairly.  Why,  that  Avould  be  steal¬ 
ing  !  ” 

“  I  humbly  beg  your  honour’s  pardon,” 
said  the  corporal,  evasively,  standing  at 
attention  with  the  long  spoon  held  like  a 
sword  upright  against  his  shoulder. 
“  Would  I  mean  to  speak  disrespectful  of 
the  colonel  1  Didn’t  I  follow  him  to  this 
wilderness,  and  wouldn’t  I  die  for  him  1 
But  lie’s  in  sore  need  for  money,  so  he 
is.” 

“  Ah  !  if  I  could  but  get  the  three 
thousand  guineas,”  sighed  Bryan,  forget¬ 
ting  his  haughtiness,  “  how  soon  would  I 
deliver  my  uncle  out  of  his  troubles.” 

“May  lie  one  of  the  worst  of  them 
troubles  is  that  you  want  to  be  off  to  the 
wars,  Mr.  Bryan,”  said  the  corporal. 
.“  What’s  the  reason  now  there  isn’t  sport 
in  plenty  for  you  here  1  ” 

“  Sport  !  My  father  carried  the  king’s 
colours  when  he  was  a  year  younger  than 
I,”  cried  the  boy,  excitedly,  “and  my 
grandfather  before  him  !  Yes,  and  every 
Pellinore,  I  make  no  doubt.  Sport  !  To 
shoot  stupid  grouse,  and  waterfowl  little 
wiser  !  ” 

“  There’s  the  October  geese,”  observed 
the  corporal,  defensively,  “  and  the  deer.” 

“  Geese  !  Squaws’ game  !  And  deer — 
well,  I  don’t  deny  that  there’s  sport 
stalking  a  big  buck  that  suspects  his 
danger.  To  cut  across  the  hills  planning 
to  head  him ;  to  find  your  reckoning 
right ;  to  crawl  quietly,  quietly  within 
range,  while,  with  his  proud  head  at 
gaze,  he  sniffs  and  stamps  his  fore  feet, 
threatening  every  moment  to  be  off! 
To  beat  him  !  Yes,  that  is  sport,  cor¬ 
poral  !  ” 

“Then  the  bear  you  killed  so  clever 
like  in  November !  The  wolves  you 
trapped  !  And  would  you  leave  all  that, 
Mr.  Bryan?” 

“  All  that!”  said  the  boy, with  a  changed 
manner,  taking  his  seat  and  sighing  once 
more.  “  All  that  can  be  done  by  a  savage 
better  than  by  me.  For  me  there  is 
greater  game  afoot,  and  duty  to  be  done 
and  dangers  to  be  dared.  I  must  go 
away,  corporal,” said  Bryan,  rising.  “In 
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the  dark  I  hear  voices  calling  me  to 
fight  for  England  and  his  Majesty. 
Europe  is  in  arms,  France  moves  once 


our  squares :  musketry  rattling,  swords 
clashing  and  flashing  ;  1  see  fields  of 
dead  English  faces,  they  smile  horribly 


“  Charge  !  charge  !  ”  he  cried  now,  as  if 
possessed,  and  furiously  delivered  the 
right  cut  against  infantry.  “  I’ll  go  with 


The  Manor  House. 


more,  the  king  will  Avant  every  man. 
This  skulkfng  in  the  backwoods,  killing 
bucks  and  bears,  is  no  Avork  for  Bryan 
Pellinore.  I  tell  you,”  he  cried,  excitedly, 
“I  hear  French  cannon  roaring  in  my 
dreams,  and  Frexxch  cavalry  galloping  on 


at  me  and  seem  to  taunt  me  !  Corporal, 
I  must  go  !  ” 

Carried  aAvay  by  the  rising  excitement 
of  the  boy,  Corporal  Cram  had  reached 
for  his  old  SAvord,  and  taking  it  doAvn, 
drew  the  blade  from  its  sheath. 


you,  Mr.  Bryan  !  ”  he  shouted,  and  came 
back  to  guai’d.  “We’ll  fight  them  in 
their  thousands,”  he  roared,  stinking  a 
wide-sweeping  blow  fit  to  cut  down  a 
squadron,  Avhile  Bryan,  catching  up  the 
poker,  folloAved  his  example.  “That’s 
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through  you,  Johnny  Crapaud  !  ”  stormed 
the  corporal,  and  lunged  fiercely  at  the 
door  opening. 

At  that  instant  a  tall,  white-haired, 
fiery-looking  old  gentleman  coining  into 
the  room  from  the  hallway  found  the 
corporal’s  point  about  three  inches  from 
his  breast. 

“  What  antics  are  these  ?  ”  he  asked, 
sternly.  “  Ah,  I  see  !  ”  and  could  not  but 
smile  at  the  corporal’s  horror  as  he  threw 
his  weapon  clanging  to  the  floor  and  fell 
on  his  knees.  “You  old  rascal !  is  it  thus 
that  you  obey  my  orders  1  Thus  that  you 
restrain  Mr.  Bryan’s  warlike  longings  1 
A  pretty  illustration  of  the  joys  of  peace 
you  are,  surely  !  ”  and  he  gazed  down  at 
the  corporal  with  humorous  severity. 

“Forgive  me,  colonel  dear,  but  I  forgot 
myself.  Sure,  I  thought  it  was  the  day 
of  Minden,  and  me  riding  slap  into  them 
after  your  honour  again.” 

“  It  was  my  fault,  Uncle  Persant,”  said 
Bryan,  coming  forward.  “  The  corporal 
did  his  best  to  keep  talking  about  bears 
and  other  wild  beasts,  but  I  would  speak 
about  wars  and  Frenchmen  till  he  became 
wild.  Indeed,  ’twas  all  my  fault,  uncle.” 

The  old  colonel  laid  his  hand  on  the 
boy’s  shoulder  and  looked  kindly  into  his 
steady  eyes. 

“  Tristram’s  boy  !  ”  said  he,  fondly  ; 
“  Brother  Tristram’s  boy  !  And  thy  spirit, 
Bryan,  calls  thee  too  to  fougliten  fields  !  ” 

The  boy’s  eyes  filled  at  the  tenderness 
of  the  old  man’s  tone,  but  he  did  not 
speak. 

“  True  Pellinore  art  thou  !  ”  went  on 
the  colonel,  still  looking  into  Bryan’s  eyes 
steadily.  “So  Tristram,  was  when  we 
were  lads  together.  And  his  bones  bleach 
at  Plassey  !  Poor  Tristram  !  Well,  well, 


mol  Jones  had  always  worshipped  dogs 
from  early  childhood  up, 

His  one  desire  for  years  had  been  to  own  a 
terrier  pup ; 

He  did  not  care  for  Sissy’s  birds,  he  had  no 
love  for  cats ; 

What  Tommy  wanted  was  a  dog  that  would 
be  “  down  on  ”  rats. 


But  masters  are  not  given  to  encourage,  as  a 
rule, 

The  maintenance  of  pets  by  boys  who 
patronise  their  school ; 

But  Tommy  found  that  Melliship,  his  chum, 
had  two  white  mice, 

So  he  resolved  to  keep  a  dog  by  some  astute 
device. 


As  if  to  meet  his  wishes,  when  he  next  went 
“  down  to  town,” 

He  met  a  loafing  vagabond  who  wanted  half- 
a-crown 

To  sell  the  sweetest  little  pup  that  ever  yet 
was  seen, 

Though  just  at  present,  to  be  sure,  he  wasn’t 
over  clean. 


boy,  ’twere  better  to  fall  on  the  field  of 
honour  than  rot  in  idleness  here.  Thou 
shalt  go,  Bryan  ;  thou  shalt  go  !  ” 

“  Oh,  uncle,  I  will  not  leave  you  !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  boy,  overcome  by  the  old 
man’s  manner. 

“  Thou  shalt  go  to  the  wars  !  ”  he  an¬ 
swered,  and  paused  in  a  reverie.  “Ay, 
Bryan  shall  have  the  gold  that  Marhaus 
brings,”  muttered  he,  absent-mindedly. 
“  I  will  take  it  for  him ,  ’twill  be  no  rob¬ 
bery  !  Tristram’s  boy  must  have  a  career, 
come  what  will.  Ay,  the  guineas  I  will 
keep  for  him.” 

Bryan  stared  in  amazement  at  the 
colonel,  finding  his  references  to  Mar¬ 
haus  and  the  gold  utterly  inexplicable. 

“  Corporal,”  continued  the  colonel, 
turning  to  that  faithful  servitor,  who  had 
got  back  to  his  pot  meantime,  “  see  that 
store  of  food  is  kept  in  readiness.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Marhaus,  with  the  usual  escort  of 
six  men,  is  due  to-morrow.  Let  them 
want  for  nothing  our  woods  afford.” 

“  There’s  fat  venison  fit  for  the  king’s 
own  table,”  said  the  corporal,  opening  the 
larder  door  and  gazing  fondly  in,.  “  forty 
brace  or  so  of  grouse,  and  as  many  of 
them  small  hares,  ducks  in  great  plenty, 
and  geese,  your  honour,  and  bear-meat, 
and  some  of  the  moose  beef  the'  Indians 
brought  down  the  river,  and  pikes  and 
trouts,  and  beaver — the  tails  is  fine  1 — 
and  musk-rats —  ” 

“  Spare  the  musk-rats,  I  pray  you, 
corporal !  ”  said  the  colonel,  laughing. 

“  But  they’re  the  best  of  good  eating,” 
protested  the  corporal,  as  his  master 
slowly  retired.  “  Parboiled  till  the  queer 
flavour  goes  off  in  smell,  Mr.  Bryan,  and 
then  fried.  It’s  a  dish  fit  for  the  com- 
mander-in-chie£  !  ” 


TOM’S  PUP. 

The  half-a-crown  changed  owners,  and  Tom 
pocketed  his  pet, 

He  hadn’t  quite  determined  where  to  put  him 
up  as  yet ; 

But  he  settled  as  lie  reached  the  gates  the 
icoach-honse  p’r’aps  might  do, 

For  only  boxes  lay  there,  with  a  cricket  hag 
or  two. 


Tom  pocketed  some  bread  at  tea  and  slipped 
out  after  dark 

To  feed  his  pet,  who  welcomed  him  with 
many  a  joyous  bark  ; 

Tom  tried  to  hush  him  till  his  hark  subsided 
to  a  growl, 

Which  changed,  when  Tom  was  going,  to  a 
melancholy  howl. 


Tom  fled  away  in  terror,  fearing  greatly  lest 
the  hoys, 

Or,  even  worse,  the  masters,  might  observe 
the  puppy’s  noise ; 

His  fears  had  grounds ;  the  animal  was  not 
to  he  suppressed, 

But  set  himself  to  howling  with  an  unremit¬ 
ting  zest. 


“  I’m  off  to  the  wars  at  last,  corporal  !  ■ 

cried  the  boy,  disregarding  the  culinary 
remarks  ;  “  off  at  last  !  ” 

“  Where  the  money ’s  to  come  from  I 
don’t  know,”  objected  the  old  soldier. 

“Did  you  hear  what  my  uncle  said 
about  that  ?  ”  asked  Bryan,  anxiously  ; 
tire  words  “  robbery  ”  and  “  keep  ”  stuck 
disagreeably  in  his  memory. 

“  I  did  not.  My  hearing  is  getting  no 
better  fast.  What  was  it,  sir  v’ 

“No  matter.  But  whence  could  my 
uncle  take  money  for  me  1  ” 

“I  can’t  think.  But  if  his  honour’s- 
lieart  is  set  on  getting  it,  he  will  get  it.  j 
somehow.  Many ’s  the  desperate  push 
he’s  been  put  to  to  save  Mr.  Agravaine.”’ 

“  I  shouldn’t  like  him  to  be  so  troubled 
with  me,”  answered  the  boy,  as  he  went 
out  of  the  corporal’s  laboratory.  “  I  might 
go  as  a  volunteer.” 

From  one  great  bare  apartment  to 
another  Bryan  went,  restlessly  ponder¬ 
ing  his  uncle’s  words.  When  he  dwelt  on 
the  promise  that  he  should  go  to  the 
wars  his  heart  grew  big  and  light ;  but 
when  the  colonel’s  strange  mutterings 
about  money  and  robbery  and  Marhaus 
recurred  to  his  memory,  his  soul  was- 
shaken  with  dread.  He  remembered  un¬ 
easily  how  the  absent-mindedness  of  the 
colonel  had  increased.  And  now  another 
aberration  !  He  did  not  plainly  say  to 
himself  that  the  colonel’s  mind  was  un¬ 
hinged,  but  had  his  fears  taken  clear 
shape  such  would  have  been  their  form. 

I11  the  great  dining-room,  cheerless  save 
for  a  huge  log  fire,  he  at  last  came  to  a 
halt,  and  sat  clown,  much  troubled  by  the 
mystery. 

( To  be  continued.) 


The  Doctor  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  sent 
next  door  to  say 

He  hoped  they  would  be  kind  enough  to  send 
their  dog  away ; 

A  message  came  hack  quickly  that  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  new-bought  pup 

Had  so  disturbed  the  family  they  gave  all 
sleeping  up. 


A  fresh  howl  struck  the  Doctor’s  ears,  and, 
guided  by  the  sound, 

The  cause  of  all  the  trouble  in  an  empty  box 
was  found ; 

A  wretched  little  object,  cold  and  shaking 
every  limb, 

And  Tommy  bad  to  own  the  fact  the  pup 
belonged  to  him. 

The  Doctor  frowned  severely  as  the  little 
beast  he  conned, 

Then  ordered  John  the  gardener  to  drown  it 
in  the  pond  ; 

But  John  was  kinder  than  he  looked,  and 
when  the  coast  was  clear 

He  gave  it  to  a  butcher  for  a  glass  of  bitter 
beer.  _  Paul  Blake. 
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FRANK  WORTHING’S  INCARCERATION. 


When  Worthing  returned  from  the 
VV  post-office  it  was  with  sundry  mis¬ 
givings  as  to  his  reception.  He  no  sooner 
entered  the  door  than  he  was  seized,  and 
transfixed  by  a  broad  shoulder  against 
the  wall,  which  nearly  drove  the  breath 
out  of  his  body. 

“Now,  then;  you’ll  try  your  pranks 
on  me,  will  you  1  ” 

“  I  didn’t  do  it,  really,  Mr.  Budwell. 
Here !  that  hurts.  Are  you  going  to 
stop  ?  There  now,  look  what  you’ve 
done  !  ”  dropping  the  stamps  out  of  his 
hand  and  putting  his  foot  on  them. 
“  You’re  making  me  spoil  the  stamps  ! 
Fifty  shillings’  worth  !  You’ll  have  to 
pay  for — ”  He  gained  his  release.  The 
drawerful  of  envelopes  and  labels  was 
still  on  the  floor. 

“  Pick  every  one  of  those  up,”  said  Mr. 
Budwell. 

“  I  didn’t  knock  them  down,”  was  the 
response,  and  with  a  supreme  disregard 
for  the  untidy  floor  he  seated  himself  at 
his  desk  for  five  minutes,  in  a  desperate 
effort  of  enclosing  and  stamping  the 
letters.  Presently  he  went  to  the  door 
of  the  outer  office  and  shouted, 

“  Here,  boy  !  come  and  pick  these  en¬ 
velopes  up.  Smith,  d’ye  hear  ?  ” 

That  small  boy  was  startled  in  the 
midst  of  a  congenial  occupation,  viz.,  put¬ 
ting  a  halfpenny  down  the  back  of  his 
neck  and  waiting  its  arrival  at  the  heel 
of  his  trousers. 

Ten  minutes’  earnest  work  ensued. 
Frank  Worthing  put  forth  efforts  which, 
if  it  had  been  the  time  for  starting  busi¬ 
ness  instead  of  the  hour  for  leaving  off, 
would  have  been  commendable.  The 
screw  of  the  letterpress  whirled  and 
shrieked,  envelopes  were  addressed  at  a 
perfect  railway-clerk  speed,  odd  papers 
stuck  upon  their  respective  files,  until 
the  office  assumed  an  appearance  of 
order.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Budwell’s  pen 
was  working  at  its  copyhead  rate.  Pre¬ 
sently  he  looked  at  the  clock,  closed  the 
books,  and  wheeled  right-about-face  upon 
his  stool. 

“  Worthing  !  take  what  stamps  you 
want  and  let  me  have  the  rest — sharp  !  ” 
and  so  saying-  he  walked  to  the  table. 

“  Used  thirty-seven  penny  and  ten 
halfpenny,”  said  Worthing,  handing  him 
the  remainder  of  what  he  had  pur¬ 
chased. 

“  Be  sure  you  put  all  the  books  in  the 
safe,  and  see  you  come  down  in  time  in 
the  morning,”  was  the  admonition  of  Mr. 
Budwell,  as  he  strode  to  the  corner  where 
the  hat  and  coat  rack  lay. 

But  the  injunction  was  drowned  in  a 
shriek  of  the  copying-press.  Frank  had 
washed  the  oil  off  the  screw,  a  process 
which  he  defined  as  “  tuning  it,”  for  a 
sharp  turn  of  the  handle  would  produce 
a  prolonged  excruciating  cart-wheel  sort 
of  a  harmony,  which  made  the  teeth  turn 
acid  and  the  back  run  chill. 

Mr.  Budwell  flung  his  office  coat  upon 
the  nail.  A  sudden  thought  struck  him  ; 
he  took  it  off  again,  came  to  the  light, 
and  surveyed  it  critically. 

“  W ell,  I’ve  been  thinking  it  looks 
seedy,  and  when  you  fixed  that  drawer 
to  the  button  you  finished  it,  you  young 
beggar !  Slip  up  to  the  storeroom  and 


CHAPTER  III. 

get  a  sheet  of  brown  paper ;  there’s  a 
laddie  !  No  !  I  mean  gentleman.” 

“  I  will,  since  you  ask  respectfully,” 
said  Frank.  He  cleared  up  the  stairs, 
and  presently  reappeared  with  paper 
and  twine,  and  a  quantity  sufficient  to 
enclose  an  army  of  jackets. 

Mr.  Budwell  carefully  fastened  up  the 
coat,  placed  the  parcel  under  his  arm, 
and  with  a  “  Good  night,  young  un,” 
made  his  way  to  the  omnibus,  which  left 
him  at  his  aunt’s  door. 

Did  Frank  Worthing  then  make  his 
way  home  ?  One  would  have  thought 
from  his  burning  ardour  at  dismissing 
business  that  such  would  have  been 
the  case.  But  Mr.  Worthing’s  methods 
of  procedure  were  generally  more  origi¬ 
nal  than  commendable.  He  produced  a 
bright-looking  instrument  from  his  desk, 
examined  it  carefully,  pointed  it  at 
the  knob  of  a  distant  drawer,  struck  a 
brigandish  attitude  in  the  centre  of  the 
office,  and  then — click  !  It  was  a  pistol. 

This  then  was  the  secret  joy  which 
made  him  so  anxious  to  dispatch  both 
business  and  Budwell  from  the  scene. 

“  It’s  a  real  beauty  ”  he  soliloquised. 

Next  he  adjourned  to  the  shipyard 
with  a  tin  pannikin  in  his  hand.  This 
he  fastened  up  in  a  joiner’s  shed,  and 
proceeded  to  “  die  villain  !  ”  it  with  ball- 
shot  at  a  distance  of  six  yards. 

After  half  an  hour  of  these  seductive 
heroics  he  returned  to  the  office,  pocketed 
the  letters,  locked  the  doors,  and  left  the 
keys  at  a  small  house  by  the  yard  gate, 
where  resided  the  porter  and  watchman, 
“  Old  Smithers.” 

He  had  scarcely  passed  out  two  minutes 
when  he  returned. 

“  I  say,  Smithers,  you  know  my  little 
pistol ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“  Well,  I’ve  been  peppering  a  pannikin 
with  it  in  Robinson’s  shed.  Just  slip 
and  take  the  can  down,  will  you  1  I  for¬ 
got.  Pitch  it  over  the  wall ;  there’s  a 
good  fellow  !  ” 

“  All  right.  Good  night,  sir,” 

“  Good  night,  Smithers.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  next  morning  on  his  way  to  busi¬ 
ness,  when  Frank  arrived  at  the  Dock 
Gate  Bridge,  over  which  the  path  lay  to 
the  office,  he  suddenly  ceased  his  head¬ 
long  course,  and  stepped  behind  the  wall 
of  the  unloading  shed.  He  was  already 
ten  minutes  after  time,  a  pretty  regular 
occurrence  with  him,  and  the  sight  of  Mr. 
Millington,  the  managing  partner  of  the 
firm,  standing  at  the  other  end  of  the 
bridge  in  conversation  with  some  person, 
had  brought  him  to  an  abrupt  standstill. 
Were  he  to  see  him  that  gentleman  would 
not  be  likely  to  allow  his  appeai-ance  ten 
minutes  after  time  at  business  to  pass 
unnoticed. 

Five  minutes  elapsed.  Frank  became 
feverish,  and  in  his  impatience  impetu¬ 
ously  kicked  the  wall. 

Mr.  Millington  gave  no  token  of 
moving.  Whatever  did  he  want  there  ? 
Why  couldn’t  he  go  into  the  office  and 
talk  ?  Bother  it !  There’s  another  five 
minutes.  Ah  !  happy  thought !  Frank 


took  a  piece  of  notepaper  from  his 
pocket,  folded  it  up  to  the  size  of  an 
envelope,  and,  holding  it  prominently  in 
his  hand,  as  though  returning  with  a 
message,  sauntered  slowly  and  coolly 
past  Mr.  Millington,  and  entered.  The 
questionable  morality  of  the  ruse  never 
occurred  to-  him. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  office,  so  he- 
seated  himself  at  the  books,  and  in  two 
minutes  was  hard  at  work,  looking  as; 
much  as  possible  as  if  lie  had  been  con¬ 
suming  his  energies  there  a  good  half- 
hour. 

A  voice  came  from  the  other  side  o£ 
the  door, 

“  Really  !  it  looks  bad.” 

It  was  Mr.  Budwell’s,  and  that  gentle¬ 
man  entered,  evincing  no  small  excite¬ 
ment.  He  was  followed  by  Smithers,  tho 
watchman,  whose  mental  equilibrium 
seemed  also  to  be  shaken. 

“Sure  you  locked  up  all  right,  Wor¬ 
thing- 1” 

“  Sure — yes,  certain.” 

“Well,  somebody’s  been  in.  The 
stamps  you  bought  last  night  have  gone 
— clean  !  The  queer  thing  is  that  when 
I  came  down  tills  morning  the  drawer 
was  locked  just  as  I  left  it  last  night, 
and  so  were  the  doors ;  the  windmvs 
were  fastened.  The  fellow  knows  the 
place  well,  whoever  he  is  ;  he  knows  the 
shape  of  the  keys  too.” 

The  face  of  old  Smithers  displayed 
anxiety.  His  reputation  as  a  watchman 
was  at  stake.  He  broke  out, 

“Askin’  your  pardon,  Mr.  Budwell,  sir, 
there’s  never  been  no  one  through  these 
doors  since  Mr.  Worthing  locked  ’em  at 
seven  o’clock  and  gev’  in  the  keys  to 
me.”  » 

Up  to  this  Worthing  had  looked  on 
carelessly.  Now  the  red  blood  glowed 
painfully  in  his  cheeks,  and  then  left  him, 
deadly  white.  As  by  a  flash  he  divined 
the  suspicion  conveyed  in  the  old  man’s, 
words. 

Budwell  eyed  him  cui-iously,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded,  in  a  sarcastic  tone, 

“  And  now,  young  man,  I  thought  you 
were  in  a  hurry  to  get  away  last  night. 
What  were  you  doing  here  till  seven 
o’clock,  eh  ?  ” 

Worthing  stared  hard  for  a  second. 

“Find  out!”  was  the  angry  response, 
A  hot  red  spot  burned  on  each  of  his 
cheeks ;  he  scowled  and  seemed  as  if 
passion  and  indignation  shook  him  to 
the  very  finger-tips.  He  turned  to  his 
seat. 

A  sharp  step  was  heard. 

“  Here  !  here  !  what’s  this  ?  ”  To  Wor¬ 
thing,  “  Don’t  forgot  where  you  are.” 

It  was  Mr.  Millington,  who  had  opened 
the  door  in  time  to  witness  the  young 
man’s  rage  and  to  catch  the  last  heated 
sentence  of  the  dialogue.  He  stood  im¬ 
patiently  jingling  the  keys  in  his  pocket, 
awaiting  an  explanation. 

None  was  forthcoming  from  Worthing.. 
An  oppressive  silence  followed  ;  the  keys 
still  jingled. 

Mr.  Budwell  ended  the  suspense. 

“  The  stamps  were  taken  from  the 
drawer  last  night,  sir  ;  I  locked  them  up, 
two  pounds  five’  worth  ! — -and  took  the 
key  home,  as  I  always  do.  When  I  came; 
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down  this  morning  they  were  gone.  The 
drawer  was  locked,  and  nothing  else 
seemed  touched.  I  was  just  inquiring 
into  it  when — when — when—  ” 

He  hesitated,  and  looked  as  if  some¬ 
thing  very  unpleasant  were  coming  and 
he  would  rather  not  relate  it. 

“  Come,  out  with  it  !  ”  Mr.  Millington 
demanded,  sharply. 

“  Well,  sir,  I’m  sorry  to  say  it,  but  I 
find  Worthing  did  not  leave  till  seven 
o’clock.  I  went  at  a  quarter-past  six.  I 


“Yes,  sir.” 

“  Why,  fellow,  you  must  be  mad  !  You 
know  perfectly  well  that  I  have  ordered 
men  to  be  fined  for  smoking  there  before 
this,  and  you  have  the  temerity  to  use  it 
for  a  shooting-range —a  place  where  a 
spai'k  is  sufficient  for  a  conflagration  ! 
You’re  mad  !  mad  !  ” 

Frank  held  down  his  head  in  utter  con¬ 
trition. 

Uttering  “Mad  !  mad  !  mad  !”  in  ex¬ 
treme  exasperation,  Mr.  Millington 


means  to  sift  this  matter  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  !  ” 

“You  can  do  what  you  like  !  ”  replied 
Frank,  stung  by  the  implied  accusation 
into  utterly  forgetting  himself. 

“  Budwell,  Smithers,  follow  me  to  the 
private  office,'-  and  Mr.  Millington,  with 
sharp,  irritable  step,  passed  out. 

In  the  last  two  minutes  little  Smith 
had  made  a  communication  to  Mr.  Bud- 
well. 

“  Please,  sir,  as  I  was  going  out  I  met 


“  Made  his  way  to  the  omnibus,  which  left  him  at  his  aunt’s.” 


was  asking  what  kept  him,  and — I  think 
you  heard  what  he  said.” 

Mr.  Budwell’s  suspicions  were  evidently 
too  premature  and  too  blunt  to  be  accept¬ 
able. 

“Not  so  fast  !  Perhaps  he  was  work¬ 
ing  late.  Are  your  books  up  to  date, 
Worthing  ?  ” 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  Frank. 

“  Then  for  what  reason  were  you  on 
the  premises  until  seven  o’clock  1  ” 

Frank  cast  down  his  eyes  and  hesitated. 
“  I  was  firing —  ”  he  began. 

“  Shootin’  pistols  in  the  jyners’  shed, 
sir,  he  was,”  blurted  out  old  Smithers, 
officiously,  in  haste  to  put  a  word  in. 

“  Is  that  true,  Worthing  1” 


banged  out  of  the  office.  Suddenly  he 
returned  and  stepped  up  to  Worthing. 

“  What  do  you  know  about  those 
stamps  ?” 

Frank  raised  his  head,  and  the  reply 
was  short  and  heated. 

“  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Have  you  touched  or  seen  the  missing 
stamps  since  you  gave  them  to  Budwell 
last  night  %  ” 

“No,  I  have  not ! ” 

“  I  don’t  want  impertinence  !  I  will 
ask  you.once  more.  It  may  be  well  for 
you  to  say  all  you  know  about  them  at 
once  !  Speak,  sir  !  ” 

A  dead  silence. 

“  Listen,  my  lad  !  I  shall  now  employ 


Mr.  Worthing  cornin’  along  the  passage 
■ — and  I  told  him  summun  had  stolen 
your  stamps — and  he  sez,  ‘  Don’t  let  on, 
young  un,  I  took  ’em,’  and  he  pushed  my 
straw  hat  over  my  eyes,  and  it’s  all 
bagged,  sir.” 

“  Here,  come  along  with  me,  boy,”  said 
Mr.  Budwell,  and  that  sprightly  germ  of 
a  business  man  went  trotting  off  at  his 
heels. 

In  two  minutes  big  Hunter  entered  the 
office. 

“What’s  in  the  wind  now,  Frankie 
boy1?  The  governor’s  just  told  me  to 
keep  charge  of  you,  and  vows  all  sorts  of 
things  if  I  let  you  slip  before  he  comes.” 

Frank  looked  up  as  if  to  speak.  He 
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threw  his  head  upon  his  arm  and  hurst 
into  passionate  tears. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Millington  was  seated  at  his  desk 
in  his  private  office  in  evident  per¬ 
plexity. 

“  Close  the  door,  Budwell.  Sit  down. 
What  does  that  boy  want  1  ” 

“  He  says  Worthing  told  him  this 
morning  that — ”  Turning  to  Smith,  “  Tell 
Mr.  Millington  what  you  told  me.” 

The  small  and  unwholesome-looking 
youth,  whose  speech  and  appearance 
would  certainly  not  commend  the  lite¬ 
rary  fare  upon  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  was  wont  to  feed,  began,  after  some 
vacillation, 

“  Please,  sir,  I  was  going  on  a  herrand 
— and  I  seen  Mr.  Worthing — and  he  gave 
me  a  Hit  on  the  ’ead,  sir,  in  the  front 
passage.” 

“  What  was  that  for  ?  ” 

The  reply  came  in  gasps. 

“  I  didn’t  do  anythink,  sir.  I  told  him 
the  stamps  was  stolen — he  said  he’d  got 
’em — and  said  I  wasn’t  to  let  on.” 

“  That  fellow  is  most  unaccountable  ! 
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Are  you  sure  he  told  you  he  had  taken 
the  stamps  ?  Mind,  you  may  have  to 
repeat  your  words  to  a  magistrate.” 

“Yiz-zir,”  he  stuttered  beginning  to 
look  frightened. 

“  You  may  go.” 

A  considerable  pause. 

“  I  shall  lock  that  young  man  up,”  Mr. 
Millington  at  last  broke  forth,  “  or  his 
impertinence  will  do  it  for  him.  Had  he 
made  a  clean  breast  of  the  matter  I’d 
have  been  disposed  to  give  him  another 
chance.  I  liked  the  lad  ;  he  is  bright 
and  warm-hearted,  and  it  appeared  only 
a  matter  of  time  for  him  to  forget  his 
schoolboy  tricks  and  steady  down.  I 
thought  he  was  just  high-spirited;  it  is 
only  too  plain  that  he  is  much  worse.  I 
won’t  be  defied  to  my  face.  Smithers ! 
are  you  sure  that  Worthing  passed  out  at 
seven  o’clock  ?  Be  careful  what  you  say.” 

“  I’m  dead  certain,  sir.  I’d  say  it  be¬ 
fore  the  mayor,  sir.  I’d  just  bin  to  wind 
the  front  clock  up.  It  was  seven  then, 
sir — at  least,  barrin’  five  minutes,  sir.” 

“Are  you  sure  you  locked  the  stamps 
up,  BudWelH” 


“  Yes,  sir,  I've  turned  out  all  the  other 
drawers  and  no  trace  of  them.  I’d  locked 
all  but  the  stamp  drawer  when  he  handed 
over  the  stamps,  and  I  distinctly  remem¬ 
ber  locking  that  too.” 

Then  followed  a  discussion  of  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  robbery,  in  which  not  a 
gleam  of  hope  was  evolved  on  behalf  of 
Frank  Worthing.  Such  collateral  evi¬ 
dence  to  his  general  recklessness  was 
afforded  by  Budwell  that  the  seal  was 
set  and  Mr.  Millington  decided  to  prose¬ 
cute.  In  business  matters  he  was  a  stem 
disciplinarian. 

“  Smithers,  bring  Worthing.” 

In  two  minutes  he  entered  with  the 
youth. 

“  Now,  once  more  tell  me  what  you 
know  about  the  missing  stamps.” 

“  I’ve  told  you  once,  sir,”  was  the  wild, 
foolish  reply. 

In  half  an  hour  a  cab  drove  up  to  the 
gate.  Frank  Worthing  was  hurried 
away  in  it,  and  beside  him  sat  a  con¬ 
stable. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Anchor  Watch. 

“  I  often  recall,”  says  an  old  sailor,  “my 
first  night  at  sea.  A  storm  had  come  up, 
and  we  had  put  back  under  a  point  of  land 
which  broke  the  wind  a  little,  but  still  the 
sea  had  a  rake  on  us,  and  we  Avere  in  danger 
of  drifting.  I  Avas  on  the  anchor  Avatch,  and 
it  Avas  my  duty  to  give  AArarning  in  case  the 
ship  should  drag  her  anchor.  It  Avas  a  long 
night  to  me.  I  Avas  very  anxious  Avhetlier  I 
should  know  if  the  ship  really  did  drift.  IIoav 
could  I  tell?  I  found  that,  going  fonvard 
and  placing  my  hand  on  the  chain,  I  could 
tell  by  feeling  it  Avhetlier  the  anchor  Avas 
dragging  or  not,  and  how  often  that  night  I 
Avent  forward  and  placed  my  hand  on  that 
chain  !  And  very  often  since  then  I  have 
wondered  AAhether  I  am  drifting  aAvay  from 
God,  and  then  I  go  away  and  pray.  Some¬ 
times  during  that  long  stormy  night  I  Avould 
be  startled  by  a  rumbling  sound,  and  I  would 
put  my  hand  on  the  chain  and  find  it  was  not 
the  anchor  dragging,  but  only  the  ehain 
grating  against  the  rocks  on  the  bottom.  The 
anchor  Avas  still  firm.  And  sometimes  noAV, 
in  temptation  and  trial,  I  become  afraid,  and 
upon  praying  I  find  that  aAvay  doAvn  deep  in 
my  heart  I  do  love  God,  and  my  hope  is  in 
His  salvation.  And  I  Avant  just  to  say  a 
Avoid  to  you  boys :  Boys,  keep  an  anchor 
watch,  lest  before  you  are  avvare  you  may  be 
upon  the  rocks.” 
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A  Pioneer  Cabin 

Having  sketched  the  adventurous  career  ] 
of  Daniel  Boone,  the  Pioneer  of  Ken-  I 
tucky,  we  can  appropriately  follow  on  with  a  | 
few  notes  on  anotlier  Kentuckian,  the  most 
famous  backwoodsman  of  modern  times — Kit 
Carson,  the  “Monarch  of  the  Prairies,”  the 
“  Nestor  of  the  Rocky  Mountains." 

Kit  was  born  in  Madison  county,  Ken-  [ 
tucky,  on  Christmas  Eve,  1809.  When  he  ] 


HEEOES  OF  THE  BACKWOODS. 

KIT  CARSON. 

PART  I. 

was  a  year  old  his  father  moved  west  to 
Boone’s  Lick,  in  Missouri,  and  when  he  was 
eighteen  he  walked  off  on  his  own  account  to 
Santa  Fd,  and  thenceforth  wandered  about 
among  the  Rockies  and  their  east  and  west 
slopes,  southwards  to  New  Mexico  and  north¬ 
wards  to  the  Canadian  border,  till  every  peak 
and  pass  and  stream  and  plain  were  known 
to  him. 

His  early  boyhood  was  spent  amid  the  same 
surroundings  as  that  of  Daniel  Boone,  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  superior  mecha¬ 
nism  of  the  firearms  that  even  the  women 
and. children  were  taught  to  use.  There  was 
the  same  log-cabin,  half  hut,  half  fortress, 
loopholed  arid  roughly  fortified  and  girt  with 
a  glacis  from  which  every  bush  and  tree  and 
point  of  cover  within  rilie  range  had  been 
cleared.  And  as  he  grew  up  the  settlement 
increased  until  it  became  a  cluster  of  roughly- 
built  farmhouses  with  a  stronger  blockhouse 
in  the  centre,  to  which  at  each  Indian  alarm 
the  settlers  could  flee  for  mutual  safety. 
Round  this  fort  was  a  loopholed  palisade 
made  of  trimmed  trees  six  or  eight  inches  in 
diameter  and  rising  ten  feet  from  the  ground, 
so  that  tike  place  was  of  ample  strength  against 
any  ordinary  attack. 

At  fifteen  Kit  was  apprenticed  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  saddler.  He  was  then  a  famous  shot 
uid  an  adept  in  all  matters  of  woodcraft. 
Slightly  built  and  small  in  stature,  he  had 
gained  a  reputation  for  decision  and  quiet 
daring  inferior  to  none,  and,  unlike  most  of 
his  class,  he  was  no  boisterous  scapegrace  or 
sower  of  wild  oats.  He  was,  however,  a  very 
unpromising  saddler,  and  the  awl  and  the 
leather  had  little  charm  for  a  king  of  the 
wilderness  longing  for  the  freedom  of  the 
woods,  and  looking  beyond  the  bench  to  the 
hunting  of  the  buffalo,  the  trapping  of  the 
beaver,  and  the  guiding  of  the  frail  canoe 
down  the  dangerous  rapids  of  the  West.  . 


When  he  was  eighteen  a  party  of  traders 
passed  through  the  village  on  their  road  to 
Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  which 
then  belonged  to  Spain.  The  journey,  one 
of  a  thousand  miles,  promised  to  be  adven¬ 
turous,  and  young  Carson  begged  to  be  re¬ 
leased  from  bis  apprenticeship  in  order  to 
share  its  perils.  The  permission  was  ob¬ 
tained,  and  Kit  set  forth. 

His  first  experience  was  a  surgical  opera¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  men  had  an  accident  with 
his  gun  and  blew  the  bone  of  his  arm  to 
splinters.  The  arm  became  inflamed,  and  to ' 
save  the  man’s  life  it  was  necessary  to  ampu¬ 
tate  the  limb.  Kit  was  requested  to  act  as 
surgeon,  and  the  others  promised  to  assist  ; 
the  instruments  were  a  razor,  a  liand-saw, 
and  a  bar  of  iron.  The  lad  of  eighteen  bound 
a  ligature  round  the  arm  so  as  to  check  the 
flow  of  blood,  and  then,  with  the  patient  held 
firmly  down  by  his  friends,  proceeded  to  slash 
through  the  flesh  with  the  razor.  Then  with 
the  band-saw  he  cut  through  the  bone.  And 
then  with  the  iron  bar  heated  almost  to 
white  heat  he  seared  and  cauterised  the 
wound.  The  rough  operation  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  by  the  time  Santa  Fe  was 
reached  the  patient  had  recovered. 

Later  on  in  life  Kit  was  to  meet  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  Pegleg  Smith,  of  whom  a  still  more  mar¬ 
vellous  operation  is  recorded.  Smith,  while 
out  trapping,  was  shot  by  an  Indian,  and 
managed  during  the  fight  to  creep  into  a 
thicket,  unobserved  by  the  enemy  or  his  own 
men.  There  he  lay  exhausted,  with  his  leg- 
bone  shattered  below  the  knee.  When  he 
came  to  himself  again  he  cut  his  ’hunting- 
shirt  into  strips  and  tied  his  leg  up  tightly 
with  the  buckskin  thongs.  Then  be  coolly 
and  deliberately  set  to  work  with  his  knife 
and  hacked  off  his  own  leg  !  This  is  vouched 
for  as  being  true,  and  Pegleg  Smith  was  a 
noted  character  in  the  West.  As  a  burlesque 


In  the  Yosemlte  Valley. 
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on  his  experiences,  perhaps,  xve  have  another 
frontier  story  of  a  man,  on  whom  a  tree  had 
fallen  and  smashed  both  his  legs,  coolly 
taking  out  his  knife,  cutting  off  the  shattered 
stumps,  and  then  walking  home — which,  con¬ 
sidering  that  his  legs  were  wooden  ones,  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  doing. 

Kit  did  not  return  with  his  Mexican  traders, 
hut  went  away  eighty  miles  north-eastwards, 
and  took  up  iiis  quarters  for  the  winter  with 
the  celebrated  Kin  Cade.  Cade  was  a  master 
trapper  and  humble  explorer,  who  knew  the 
prairies  and  mountains  like  a  book,  and  was 
glad  to  come  across  so  promising  a  pupil. 
With  his  ramrod  he  would  draw  on  the  hut 
floor  rough  maps  of  the  country,  showing  the 
positions  of  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  and  the 
hunting-grounds,  and  telling  long  yarns  of 
his  varied  adventures  and  successes.  A 
thorough  Spanish  scholar,  he  set  to  work  to 
teach  Kit  the  language  which  iu  that  border 
country  was  almost  indispensable  for  those 
who  wished  to  trade.  All  the  mysteries  of 
hunting  and  trapping  that  had  come  within 
his  ken  did  he  reveal  to  him,  and  in  many 
ways  we  may  regard  Kin  Cade’s  hut  as  Kit’s 
academy. 

In  the  spring  Kit  started  on  his  return 
journey  to  Missouri,  but  at  the  ford  on  the 
Arkansas,  which  served  as  the  half-way 
mark,  he  met  another  party  bound  west, 
with  whom  he  returned  to  Santa  Fe  as  inter¬ 
preter — the  offer  coming  to  him  thanks  to  his 
recently  acquired  knowledge  of  Spanish. 
From  Santa  Fe  he  went  with  another  party 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  to  Chihuahua, 
and  then  returning,  went  off  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  north  to  Taos,  where  years  after¬ 
wards  he  was  to  settle. 

Here  he  entered  the  service  of  Colonel 
Young,  and  became  a  trapper.  In  that  capa¬ 
city  he  spent  the  winter  of  1827.  His  life 
when  thus  engaged  is  thus  eloquently  de¬ 
scribed  by  one  of  his  biographers,  Mr. 
Abbott : — 

“Young  Carson,  alone  with  his  horse  and 
mule,  would  journey  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
miles,  examining  every  creek  and  stream, 
keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  signs  of  beaver. 
Having  selected  his  location — generally  in 


some  valley  eight  or  ten  miles  in  extent,  with 
a  winding  stream  circling  through  the  centre, 
which  he  had  reason  to  believe  was  well 
stocked  with  beaver — he  would  choose  a  posi¬ 
tion  for  his  camp.  This  would  be  more  or 
less  elaborate  in  its  construction,  according 
to  the  time  he  intended  to  spend  there.  But 
he  would  always  find  some  sunny  nook,  with 
a  southern  exposure  and  a  pleasing  prospect, 
near  the  brook  or  some  spring  of  sweet  water, 
and,  if  possible,  with  forest  or  rock  shelter¬ 
ing  from  the  north  winds. 

“In  a  few  hours  young  Carson  would  con¬ 
struct  his  half-faced  cabin,  as  the  hunting- 
camp  was  called.  A  large  log  generally 
furnished  the  foundation  of  the  back  part  of 
the  hut.  Four  stout  stakes  were  then  planted 
in  the  ground  so  as  to  enclose  a  space  about 
eight  feet  square.  These  stakes  were  crotched 
at  the  ends,  so  as  to  support  others  for  the 
roof.  The  front  was  about  five  feet  high,  the 
hack  not  more  than  four.  The  whole  slope 
of  the  roof  was  from  the  front  to  the  hack. 
The  covering  was  made  of  bark  or  slabs,  and 
sometimes  of  skins.  The  sides  were  covered 
in  a  similar  way.  The  whole  of  the  front  was 
open.  The  smooth  ground  floor  was  strewed 
with  fragrant  hemlock  branches,  over  which 
were  spread  blankets  or  buffalo  robes.  In 
front  of  the  opening  the  camp  fire  could  be 
built,  or  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  wind. 

“  Thus  in  a  few  hours  young  Carson  would 
erect  himself  a  home,  so  cosy  and  cheerful 
in  its  aspect  as  to  be  attractive  to  every  eye. 
Reclining  upon  mattresses  really  luxurious  in 
their  softness,  he  could  bask  in  the  beams  of 
the  sun,  circling  low  in  its  winter  revolutions, 
or  gaze  at  night  upon  the  brilliant  stars,  and 
not  unfrequently  have  spread  out  before  him 
an  extended  prospect  of  as  rich  natural 
scenery  as  ever  cheered  the  eye.  He  had  no 
anxiety  about  food  ;  his  hook  or  his  rifle  sup¬ 
plied  him  abundantly  with  what  he  deemed 
the  richest  viands.  He  knew  where  were  the 
tender  cuts.  He  knew  how  to  cook  them 
deliciously.  And  he  had  an  appetite  to  relish 
them. 

“  Having  thus  provided  himself  with  a  habi¬ 
tation,  he  took  his  traps  and,  either  on  foot 
or  on  horseback,  as  the  character  of  the 


region  or  the  distance  to  be  traversed  might 
render  best,  followed  along  the  windings  of 
the  stream  till  he  came  to  a  beaver-dam.  He 
would  examine  the  water  carefully  to  find 
some  shallow  Avhich  the  beavers  must  pass  in 
crossing  from  shoal  to  deep  Avater.  Here  he 
Avould  plant  his  trap,  ahvays  under  Avater, 
and  carefully  adjust  the  bait.  He  would 
then  follow  on  to  another  dam,  and  thus  pro¬ 
ceed  till  six  traps  Avere  set,  which  Avas  the 
usual  number  taken  on  such  an  expedition. 

“Early  every  morning  he  would  mount 
his  horse  or  mule  and  take  the  round  of  his 
traps,  Avhich  generally  required  a  journey  of 
several  miles.  The  captured  animals  Avere 
skinned  on  the  spot,  and  the  skins  only, 
Avith  the  tails,  Avhich  the  hunters  deemed  a 
great  luxury  as  an  article  of  food,  Avere  taken 
to  the  camp.  There  the  skin  Avas  stretched 
over  a  framework  to  dry.  When  dry  it  Avas 
folded  into  a  square  sheet,  the  fur  turned 
inAvard  and  a  bundle  made  containing  from 
ten  to  tAventy  skins  tightly  pressed  and 
corded,  which  Avas  ready  for  transportation.” 

In  the  spring,  a  party  of  eighteen  trappers 
fell  into  an  Indian  ambush,  and  the  survivors 
retreated  to  Taos  Avith  the  neAvs  of  the  dis¬ 
aster.  To  punish  the  redskins  Colonel 
Young  called  together  his  trappers,  and,  forty 
strong,  marched  off  to  battle.  With  him  AA’eiit: 
Carson  as  his  right-hand  man. 

( To  be  continued.') 
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Our  Portrait  Gallery. 

'  (See  page  749.) 

The  portraits  in  this  Aveek’s  number  of  the 
Heads  of  our  Great  Schools  are  engraved 
from  photographs,  as  folloAA’s :  Rev.  G.  C. 
Bell,  M.A.,  of  Marlborough,  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  by  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry,  Baker 
Street,  London,  W.  ;  Rev.  Edmond  Wane, 
M.A.,  of  Eton,  from  a  photograph  by  Hill 
and  Saunders,  Eton  ;  Rev.  D.  L.  Scott,  M.A., 
ll.D.,  from  a  photograph  by  Boning  and 
Small,  Baker  Street,  W. 
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X.  Y.  Z.—  1.  You  can  only  obtain  the  first  volume  in 
volume  form.  All  its  parts  and  numbers  are  now 
out  of  print.  2.  In  these  preserving  days  you  may 
find  pheasant  eggs  and  partridge  eggs  in  very  curious 
places— thanks  to  the  gamekeepers. 

A.  Chapman.— Indexes  are  in  print  to  Volumes  hi., 
IA',,  v.,  and  vr.  They  cost  three-halfpence  post-free. 
There  was  no  Summer  Number  in  1883  ;  the  first 
was  issued  in  1884.  The  first  special  Christmas 
Number  was  in  1883. 

Africander  (Oudtshoorn).— The  value  of  the  Bible  is 
what  it  is  worth  to  you.  Because  the  Mazariu  copy 
fetched  £3,900,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  old 
Bibles  are  of  that  value— or  even  that  that  one 
would  fetch  the  same  price  again.  The  copy  you 
have  is  Avorth  more  for  the  family  information 
written  on  its  fly-leaves  than  the  printed  matter. 
If  it  is  properly  bound  a  second-hand  bookseller 
might  give  you  a  couple  of  guineas  for  it.  Your 
letter  was  Avrecked  on  the  voyage  home,  and  reached 
us  in  another  cover— a  relic  from  the  deep,  all 
stained  Avith  sea-water. 

L.  E.  Boxill  (Barbados). — You  will  find  the  names  of 
several  leading  stamp  merchants  on  the  cover  of  the 
monthly  part.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  B.  O.  P.  is 
very  much  appreciated  in  Barbados,  and  that  there 
are  so  feiv  Barbadian  boys  that  are  not  its  constant 
readers. 

D.  E.  F. — You  can  get  almost  any  book  on  application 
to  one  of  the  wholesale  houses,  such  as  that  of 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co..  Stationers'  Hall  Court. 
It  matters  not  who  the  publisher  or  author  may  be. 
“  Workshop  Receipts  "  is  published  by  Spon  and  Co., 
three  volumes,  fi\'e  shillings  each.  AVe  do  not  knotv 
the  other  AVork. 

NV.  Whyte.— The  metals  that  burst  into  flame  on  con¬ 
tact  with  water  are  sodium  and  potassium.  See 
‘‘Mirror  Magic"  in  our  last  Christmas  part. 


I.  S.  L.  E.— There  is  no  danger  in  blotving  out  a 
paraffin  lamp  if  you  Avill  only  do  it  properly.  The 
proper  way  is  to  turn  down  the  Avick  until  only  a 
flicker  is  visible,  and  then  with  your  mouth  at  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  chimney  blow  across  the 
opening  very  sharply.  Never  blow  doAvn  the  chim¬ 
ney  ;  by  puffing ,  across  it  you  cause  an  upward 
draught,  and  thus  avoid  the  danger  of  the  flame 
reaching  the  oil. 

S.  A.  F. — Coprah  is  the  sun-dried  flesh  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  ;  it  comes  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Ebony 
comes  from  most  tropical  countries ;  it  is  worth 
from  £6  to  £14  per  ton,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pieces.  Most  of  it  comes  from  Old  Calabar  and 
N  orth  Borneo. 

Lord  Bob.— The  idea  of  a  centre  keel  to  the  catamaran 
has  already  been  tried  and  found  to  work  admirably. 
Your  rudder  notion  with  the  bar  across  for  the 
pintle  to  fix  in  would  cripple  your  craft.  You  could 
steer  very  well  Avith  a  rudder  hung  higher,  Avith  a 
pair  of  rudders  from  the  ends,  Avith  a  rudder  fixed  to 
your  central  keel,  or  Avith  an  oar— any  way,  in  fact, 
but  the  way  you  suggest. 

X.  Y.  Z.— The  naval  recruiting  office  is  opposite  St. 
Martin’s  Church  in  Trafalgar  Square.  Apply  there. 
It  is  at  the  corner  of  Ilemming's  Bow. 

An  Apprentice. — Write  for  list  of  books  to  Crosby 
LockAvood  and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court.  They 
publish  several  on  timber  measurement.  You  Avill 
find  many  useful  tables  in  “Hoppus’s  Measurer  ’’  and 
the  “Bijou  Calculator.’’ 

Dooe  ut  DlSCAM.— 1.  Pictures  are  cleaned  by  rubbing 
them  over  with  Scotch  Avhisky  until  the  varnish 
comes  off  in  a  froth.  They  are  then  Avell  Avashed 
Avith  cold  Avater,  and  re-varnished.  2.  If  you  take 
out  the  front  of  the  piano  you  Avill  find  something 
touching  the  Avires —  perhaps  the  cot'ering  of  a 
hammer,  perhaps  a  piece  of  fluff. 


1  Helvetia.— The  natienal  debt  of  Switzerland  is  about 
a  million  and  a  half,  or  nearly  tAvo  pounds  per  head 
of  its  population.  Our  national  debt  is  £4  6s.  per 
head  of  our  population.  Switzerland  has  an  army  of 
over  tivo  hundred  thousand  men,  the  services  of  all 
its  male  inhabitants  from  tAventy  to  forty-four  being 
compulsory. 

A  Clyde  Lug-sailor.— It  Avould  depend  so  much  on 
the  boat,  but  we  should  think  a  feAv  cloths  taken  out 
of  the  sail  would  be  better.  A  A-ery  good  plan  is  to 
draw  a  sketch  to  scale  of  the  hull  and  sail  plan,  and 
if  experienced  in  boats  you  can  almost  tell  at  once 
when  you  are  over-eanvased. 

W.  Daniels. — The  mainmast  should  be  in  the  centre 
of  the  water-line,  the  foremast  should  be  half-Avay 
betAveen  it  and  the  stem  head,  and  the  greatest 
beam  should  be  half-Avay  betAveen  the  masts. 

Strabismus.  —  University  College  Hospital,  Gower 
Street,  w.c.  ;  Central  London  Ophthahnic  Hospital, 
238,  Gray's  Inn  Boad,  AV.C.  ;  Boyal  London  Ophthal¬ 
mic  Hospital,  Blomfteld  Street,  Moorfields,  E.c. ; 
Boyal  South  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  St. 
George's  Circus,  Obelisk,  s.E.  :  Boyal  Westminster 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  19,  King  William  Street,  av.c.  ; 
Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  163,  Marylebone 
Boad,  n.av.  An  inquiry  addressed  to  the  secretary 
will  procure  you  full  particulars  as  to  times  and 
terms. 

B.  B.— Dissolve  a  quarter  of  a  pound  each  of  alum  and 
sugar-of-lead  in  half  a  pailful  of  Avater,  and  after 
three  hours  dip  in  your  cloth  leggings  or  coat.  Let 
them  soak  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  hang  them  up 
to  drip  dry.  This  is  the  simplest  and  best  water¬ 
proofing  solution  you  can  have. 

Puer. — Back  numbers  can  be  sent  direct,  if  in  print, 
on  receipt  of  cost  and  postage,  by  Mr.  Tarn,  56,  Pater¬ 
noster  Boav,  E.C. 
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ig.  White.— 1.  From  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 
there  was  no  gold  coinage  either  in  England  or  in 
any  of  the  neighbouring  countries  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  2.  Oak  warps  and  twists  very  much  iu 
drying,  and  shrinks  a  thirty-second  of  its  width  in 
seasoning.  It  is  a  very  durable  wood,  and  has  been 
known  to  last  a  thousand  years  in  its  dry  state. 
3.  Olive-oil  is  made  from  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  olive 
crushed  iu  a  mill. 

Columbia.— 1.  Weld  is  one  of  the  mignonettes.  Reseda 
luteola.  It  is  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Essex. 
It  gives  the  lively  green  lemon  colour  on  silks  and 
paperhangings.  Its  place  in  calico  printing  has 
been  taken  by  quercitron  bark.  2.  Philetas  was  a 
poet  and  critic  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  who  lived 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  and  was  so 
sickly  and  thin  that  he  wore  lead  in  his  shoes  to 
keep  himself  from  being  blown  away.  This  may 
account  for  the  heaviness  of  foot  and  earthiness  of 
soul  displayed  by  this  poet  of  small  displacement. 

3.  The  “dalag”  is  a  fish  found  in  the  Philippines. 
Perhaps  you  will  find  it  under  Ophiocephalus  oagus. 

Incog.— There  are  two  tablets,  one  in  the  Exchange 
and  the  other  on  the  “  Times  ’’  office.  The  surplus 
of  the  money  was  used  to  found  the  “  Times”  Scho¬ 
larships  at  Christ's  Hospital  and  City  of  London 
School.  The  testimonial  was  subscribed  in  1812  to 
mark  the  appreciation  of  the  commercial  people  for 
th£  “Times"  having,  at  considerable  expense,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  to  light  a  gigantic  fraud,  by 
which  the  bankers  of  Europe  were  to  be  robbed  of  a 
million  of  money  by  forged  letters  of  credit.  Some 
of  the  Continental  bankers  were  defrauded  and  lost 
£10,700  ;  but  in  this  country  the  information  given 
by  the  “  Times  "  was  acted  upon.  The  trial  is  Bogle 
v.  Lawson,  at  Croydon,  on  August  16,  1811 ;  report 
edited  by  W.  Hughes  Hughes. 

F.  M.  C.  (The  Hague.)— 1.  Should  a  batsman  hit  a  no¬ 
ball  and  run  a  two,  the  two  would  be  scored  to  the 
no-ball ;  otherwise  the  score  would  be  increased  by  1 
three  —  one  for  the  no-ball  and  two  for  the  runs.  ; 
In  the  event  of  a  no-ball  being  bowled,  the  over 
consists  of  five  instead  of  four  balls,  a  ball  having  to  1 
be  bowled  to  replace  the  one  disallowed.  2.  Score  , 
the  runs  as  byes.  3.  A  batsman  must  not  hit  at  a 
wide,  inasmuch  as  the  ball  is  called  “wide”  on  the 
supposition  that  it  will  be  out  of  his  reach.  Wides 
are  like  no-balls.  See  the  new  laws  :  ' 1  neither  a  no¬ 
ball  nor  a  wide  ball  shall  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
over.” 

J.  F.  K.— The  article  on  hammock-making  was  in  the 
second  volume,  and  is  only  to  be  had  in  volume  form.  J 


W.  H.  S. — 1.  You  can  buy  varnish  for  violins  from  George 
Withers,  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane.  2.  Grind  up  some 
pumice-stone,  and  powder  some  chalk  ;  mix  together 
equal  quantities  of  each,  and  then  add  just  as  much 
soda  as  you  have  of  the  mixture.  Give  the  marble  a 
coat  of  this,  and  wash  it  off  with  soap  and  water. 
3.  Inscribed  stocks  are  those  for  whicli  no  certificate 
is  issued.  The  list  is  too  long  for  us  to  insert,  but 
there  are  about  forty  varieties,  including  Consols, 
Bank  Stock,  Board  of  Works  Stock,  etc.  There  are 
other  stocks  for  which  a  certificate  is  issued,  and 
which  are  transferred  by  deed ;  but  they  are  all 
colonial. 

J.  It.  EAST.— The  telegraph  line  to  Adelaide  is  14,216 
miles  in  length.  It  goes  from  London  to  Porthcurno, 
323  miles  overland,  thence  to  Lisbon  826  miles  under 
water,  thence  to  Gibraltar  368  miles  under  water, 
thence  to  Malta  1,118  miles  under  water,  thence  to 
Alexandria  925  miles  under  water,  thence  to  Suez 
226  miles  overland,  thence  down  the  Bed  Sea  to 
Aden  1,445  miles,  thence  to  Bombay  across  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean  1,829  miles,  thence  to  Madras  720  miles 
overland,  thence  to  Penang  1,429  miles  under  water, 
thence  to  Singapore  414  miles  under  water,  thence  to 
Banjoewangie  920  miles  under  water,  thence  to  Port 
Darwin  1,130  miles  under  water,  and  thence  over¬ 
land  to  Adelaide  2,543  miles— or  3,812  miles  of  land 
line,  and  10,404  miles  of  cable  To  Sydney  the  line 
is  14,670  miles,  to  New  Zealand— the  cable  crossing 
from  Botany  to  Wakapuaka  — the  length  is  14,820 
miles,  to  Wellington  14,949  miles  ;  and  thus  you  get 
the  about  15,000  miles  which  you  find  so  difficult  to 
understand. 

H.  B.  H.— All  runs  scored  in  a  match  count  towards 
the  average,  and  in  the  event  of  a  second  innings 
being  commenced  and  no  wickets  falling,  the  runs 
gained  by  the  two  batsmen  are  added  to  the  runs 
they  obtained  in  the  first  innings  ;  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  runs  gained  through  the  season  are 
divided  by  the  number  of  times  out  during  the 
season. 

Exchanoe  Column. — Under  no  circumstances  could 
we  adopt  your  suggestion.  Those  who  are  behind 
the  scenes  are,  to  their  sorrow,  aware  how  an  “  ex¬ 
change  column  ”  has  opened  the  door  to  almost 
every  branch  of  dishonesty  and  sharp  practice.  If 
you  want  to  barter  with  strangers  there  is  a  recog¬ 
nised  channel  for  your  doing  so ;  buy  the  “  Ex¬ 
change  and  Mart,”  and,  from  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  draw  up  to 
save  the  patrons  of  that  paper  from  fraud,  you  will 
probably  gather  why  it  is  that  “  exchange  columns” 
so  often  degenerate  into  traps  for  the  unwary. 


T.  Y.  V.  G.— The  North  Cape  is  not  the  most  northerly 
point  of  Europe,  but  it  is  near  enough  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes.  It  is  not,  however,  as  near  to  the 
Pole  as  the  cape  at  the  other  end  of  the  bay  on 
which  it  is  situated.  This  cape,  “the  Knife-skerry- 
Poiut"— Knivskjierodde—  is  a  thousand  yards  farther 
to  the  north  than  the  North  Cape.  Both  of  these 
capes  are  on  an  island.  The  most  northerly  cape  on 
the  mainland  is  North  Kyn.  The  most  northerly 
town  is  Hammerfest ;  the  most  northerly  fortress  is 
Vardohus. 

P.  II.  and  T.  H.— Such  a  lugsail  boat  complete  would  1 
cost  you  £20.  You  can  average  the  cost  of  a  boat 
at  a  sovereign  per  foot  run,  and  the  sails  at  the 
square  of  a  quarter  of  her  length. 

Toby. — Unless  you  keep  the  hutches  very  clean,  rab¬ 
bits  always  have  a  peculiar  odour  about  them,  and 
in  hot  weather  it  becomes  very  disagreeable.  The 
remedy  is  scrupulous  cleanliness. 

Silkworm. — We  know  of  no  place  where  amateurs 
can  dispose  of  their  silk.  Can  any  of  our  readers 
inform  us  where  and  at  what  price  they  find  pur¬ 
chasers  for  it  ? 

Arklow.— The  average  depth  of  the  Pacific  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  Atlantic,  and  areas  of  deeper  water 
occur  in  it  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  The 
seas  branching  off  from  it  are,  however,  shallow. 
The  Sea  of  Japan  is,  however,  a  very  deep  one,  ave¬ 
raging  2,500  fathoms. 

Goldman.— 1.  Safety  matches  are  tipped  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  of  chlorate  of  potash,  two  of  glue, 
one  of  sulphide  of  antimony,  and  twelve  of  water. 
The  mixture  on  the  box  consists  of  two  parts  of 
amorphous  phosphorus,  one  part  of  powdered  glass, 
and  a  solution  of  glue.  2.  Silent  matches  are  made 
of  sixteen  parts  of  gum-arabic  dissolved  in  the  least 
possible  amount  of  water,  with  nine  parts  of  pow¬ 
dered  phosphorus  triturated  into  it ;  and  then  hav¬ 
ing  fourteen  parts  of  nitre  and  sixteen  parts  of  ver¬ 
milion,  or  binoxide  of  manganese,  added  to  form  a 
paste.  3.  The  heads  of  vesuvians  are  made  of  pow¬ 
dered  charcoal  and  saltpetre  to  which  lias  been 
added  a  little  satinwood,  cascarilla  bark,  or  gum- 
benzoin. 

Pictor. — There  is  no  book  with  everything  in  it  about 
anything.  How  is  it  possible  for  there  to  be  ?  The 
best  of  the  present  classical  dictionaries  is  Dr.  W. 
Smith’s,  published  by  John  Murray,  Albemarle 
Street.  For  the  chief  subjects  why  not  consult  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  look  up  the  references 
at  the  foot  of  the  articles  ? 
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REGINALD  CRUDEN: 


TALE  OF  CITY  LIFE. 


By  Talbot  Baines  Reed, 

Author  of  “  My  Friend  Smith," 
etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXII. — THE  DARKEST 
HOUR  BEFORE  THE  DAWN. 


IF  the  worshipful  magistrate 
flattered  himself  that  the 
reprimand  he  had  addressed 
to  Reginald  that  afternoon 
would  move  his  hearer  to  self- 
abasement  or  penitence  he  had 
sadly  miscalculated  the  power 
of  his  own  language. 

Every  word  of  that  “  cau¬ 
tion  ”  had  entered  like  iron 
into  the  boy’s  soul,  and  had 
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roused  in  him  every  evil  passion  of 
which  his  nature  was  capable.  A  single 
word  of  sympathy  or  kindly  advice  might 
have  won  him  heart  and  soul.  But  those 
stinging  brutal  sentences  goaded  him 
almost  to  madness,  and  left  him  desperate. 

What  was  the  use  of  honesty,  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  of  conscientiousness,  if  they  were 
all  with  one  accord  to  rise  against  him 
and  degrade  him  ? 

What  was  the  use  of  trying  to  be  better 
than  others  when  the  result  was  an  in¬ 
famy  which,  had  he  been  a  little  more 
greedy  or  a  little  less  upright,  he  might 
have  avoided  ? 

What  was  the  use  of  conscious  inno¬ 
cence  and  unstained  honour  when  they 
could  not  save  him  from  a  sense  of  shame 
of  which  no  convicted  felon  could  know 
the  bitterness  ? 

It  would  go  out  to  all  the  world  that 
Reginald  Cruden,  the  suspected  swindler, 
had  been  “let  off”  for  lack  of  evidence 
after  three  days’  imprisonment.  The 
victims  of  the  Corporation  would  read 
it,  and  regret  the  failure  of  justice  to 
overtake  the  man  who  had  robbed  them. 
His  father’s  old  county  friends  would 
read  it,  and  shake  their  heads  over  poor 
Cruden’s  prodigal.  The  Wilderham  fel¬ 
lows  would  read  it  and  set  him  down 
as  one  more  who  had  gone  to  the  bad. 
Young  Gedge  would  read  it,  and  scorn 
him  for  a  hypocrite  and  a  humbug. 
Durfy  would  read  it  and  chuckle.  His 
mother  and  Horace  would  read  it.  Yes, 
and  what  would  they  think  ?  Nothing 
he  could  say  would  convince  them  or 
anybody.  They  might  forgive  him,  but — 

The  thought  made  his  blood  boil  within 
him  !  He  would  take  forgiveness  from 
no  man  or  woman.  If  they  chose  to 
believe  him  guilty,  let  them ;  but  let 
them  keep  their  forgiveness  to  them¬ 
selves.  Rather  let  them  give  the  dog  a 
bad  name  and  hang  him.  He  did  not 
care  !  Would  that  they  could  ! 

Such  was  the  rush  of  thought  that 
»  passed  through  his  mind  as  he  stood  that 
bleak  winter  afternoon  in  the  street,  a 
free  man. 

Free  !  he  laughed  at  the  word,  and 
envied  the  burglar  with  his  six  months. 
What  spirit  of  malignity  had  hindered 
Mr.  Sniff  from  letting  him  lose  himself 
in  a  felon’s,cell  rather  than  turn  him  out 
“free”  into  a  world  every  creature  of 
which  was  an  enemy  1 

Are  you  disgusted  with  him,  reader? 
With  his  poor  spirit,  his  weak  purpose, 
his  blind  folly  ?  Do  you  say  that  you,  in 
his  shoes,  would  have  done  better  ?  that 
you  would  never  have  lost  courage  ?  that 
you  would  have  held  up  your  head  still 
and  braved  the  storm  1  Alas,  alas,  that 
the  Reginalds  are  so  many  and  the  heroes 
of  your  sort  so  few  ! 

Alas  for  the  sensitive  natures  whom 
injustice  can  crush  and  make  cowards 
of  !  You  are  not  sensitive,  thank  God, 
and  you  do  not  know  what  crushing  is. 
Pray  that  you  never  may,  but  till  you 
have  felt  it,  deal  leniently  with  poor  Regi¬ 
nald,  as  he  goes  recklessly  out  into  the 
winter  gloom  without  a  friend — not  even 
himself. 

It  mattered  little  to  him  where  he 
went  or  what  became  of  him.  It  made 
no  odds  how  and  when  he  should  spend 
his  last  shilling.  He  was  hungry  now. 
Since  early  that  morning  nothing  had 
passed  his  lips.  Why  not  spend  it  now 
and  have  done  with  it  ? 

So  he  turned  into  a  coffee-shop,  and 
ordered  coffee  and  a  plate  of  beef. 
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“  My  last  meal,”  said  he  to  himself, 
with  a  bitter  smile.  _ 

His  appetite  failed  him  when  the  food 
appeared,  but  he  ate  and  drank  out  of 
sheer  bravado.  His  enemies — Durfy,  and 
the  magistrate,  and  the  victims  of  the 
Corporation,  would  rejoice  to  see  him 
turn  with  a  shudder  from  his  food.  He 
would  devour  it  to  spite  them  ! 

“How  much?”  said  he,  when  it  was 
done. 

“  Ninepence,  please,”  said  the  rosy- 
cheeked  girl  who  waited. 

Reginald  tossed  her  the  shilling. 

“  Keep  the  change  for  yourself,”  said 
he,  and  walked  out  of  the  shop. 

lie  was  free  now  with  a  vengeance  ! 
He  might  do  what  he  liked,  go  where  he 
liked,  starve  where  he  liked. 

He  wandered  up  and  down  the  streets 
that  winter  evening  recklessly  indifferent 
to  what  became  of  him.  The  shops  were 
gaily  lighted  and  adorned  with  Christ¬ 
mas  decorations.  Boys  and  girls,  men 
and  women,  thronged  them,  eager  in 
their  purchases  and  radiant  in  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  coming  festival.  There  went  a 
grave  father,  parading  the  pavement  with 
a  football  under  his  arm  for  the  boy  at 
home  ;  and  here  a  lad,  with  his  mother’s 
arm  in  his,  stood  halted  before  an  array 
of  fur  cloaks,  and  bade  her  choose  the 
best  among  them.  Bright-eyed  school¬ 
girls  brushed  past  him  with  their  brothers, 
smiling  and  talking  in  holiday  glee ;  and 
here  a  trio  of  school- chums,  arm-in-arm, 
bore  down  upon  him,  laughing  over  some 
last-term  joke.  He  watched  them  all. 

Times  were  when  his  heart  would 
warm  and  soften  within  him  at  the 
memories  sights  like  these  inspired ;  but 
they  were  nothing  to  him  now  ;  or  if 
they  were  anything  they  were  part  of  a 
universal  conspiracy  to  mock  him.  Let 
them  mock  him  ;  what  cared  he  ! 

The  night  drew  on.  One  by  one  the 
gay  lights  in  the  shops  went  out,  and  the 
shutters  hid  the  crowded  windows.  One 
by  one  the  passengers  dispersed,  some  to 
besiege  the  railway-stations,  some  to  in¬ 
vade  the  trams,  others  to  walk  in  cheery 
parties  by  the  frosty  roads ;  all  to  go 
home. 

Even  the  weary  shopmen  and  shop¬ 
girls,  released  from  the  day’s  labours, 
hurried  past  him  homeward,  and  the 
sleepy  cabman  whipped  up  his  horse  for 
his  last  fare  before  going  home,  and  the 
tramps  and  beggars  vanished  down  their 
alleys,  and  sought  every  man  his  home. 

Home  !  The  word  had  no  meaning  to¬ 
night  for  Reginald  as  he  watched  the 
streets  empty,  and  found  himself  a  soli¬ 
tary  wayfarer  in  the  deserted  thorough¬ 
fares. 

The  hum  of  traffic  ceased.  One  by  one 
the  bedroom  lights  went  out,  the  clocks 
chimed  midnight  clearly  in  the  frosty 
air,  and  still  he  wandered  on. 

He  passed  a  newspaper-office,  where 
the  thunder  of  machinery  and  the  glare 
of  the  case-room  reminded  him  of  his  own 
bitter  apprenticeship  at  the  “  Rocket.” 
They  might  find  him  a  job  here  if  he 
applied.  Faugh!  who  would  take  a  gaol 
bird,  a  “let-off'”  swindler,  into  their  em¬ 
ploy  ? 

lie  strolled  down  to  the  docks.  The 
great  river  lay  asleep.  The  docks  were 
deserted ;  the  dockyards  silent.  Only 
here  .and  there  a  darting  light,  or  the 
distant  throb  of  an  engine,  broke  the 
slumber  of  the  scene. 

A  man  came  up  to  him  as  he  stood  on 
the  jetty. 


“Now,  then,  sheer  off;  do  you  hear?” 
he  said.  “  What  do  you  want  here  ?  ” 

“  Mayn’t  I  watch  the  river  ?  ”  said 
Reginald. 

“  Not  here.  We’ve  had  enough  of  your 
sort  watching  the  river.  Off  you  go,” 
and  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  boy’s  collar 
and  marched  him  off  the  piei\ 

Of  course  !  Who  had  not  had  enough 
of  his  sort  ?  Who  would  not  suspect  him 
wherever  he  went  ?  Cain  went  about 
with  a  mark  on  his  forehead  for  every 
one  to  know  him  by.  In  what  respect 
was  lie  better  off,  when  men  seemed  to 
know  by  instinct  and  in  the  dark  that 
he  was  a  character  to  mistrust  and  sus¬ 
pect  ? 

The  hours  wore  on.  Even  the  print¬ 
ing-office  when  he  passed  it  again  was 
going  to  rest.  The  compositors  one  by 
one  were  flitting  home,  and  the  engine 
was  dropping  asleep.  He  stood  and 
watched  the  men  come  out,  and  wondered 
if  any  of  them  were  like  himself — whether 
among  them  was  a  young  Gedge,  or  a 
Durfy  ? 

Then  he  wandered  off  back  into  the 
heart  of  the  town.  A  wretched  outcast 
woman,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  stood 
at  the  street  corner  and  accosted  him. 

“  Do,  kind  gentleman,  give  me  a  penny. 
The  child  ’s  starving,  and  we’re  so  cold 
and  hungry.” 

“  I’d  give  you  one  if  I  had  one,”  said 
Reginald,  “but  I’m  as  poor  as  you  are.” 

The  woman  sighed,  and  drew  her  rags 
round  the  infant. 

Reginald  watched  her  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  taking  off’  his  overcoat,  said, 

“  You’d  better  put  this  round  you.” 

And  he  dropped  it  at  her  feet,  and 
hurried  away  before  she  could  pick  up 
the  gift  or  bless  the  giver. 

He  gave  himself  no  credit  for  the  deed, 
and  he  wanted  none.  What  did  he  care 
about  a  coat  ?  he  who  had  been  frozen  to 
the  heart  already.  Would  a  coat  revive 
his  good  name,  or  cover  the  disgrace  of 
that  magisterial  caution  ? 

The  clocks  struck  four,  and  the  long 
winter  night  grew  bleaker  and  darker. 
It  was  eleven  hours  since  he  had  taken 
that  last  defiant  meal,  and  Nature  began 
slowly  to  assert  her  own  with  the  poor 
outcast.  He  was  faint  and  tired  out, 
and  the  breeze  cut  him  through.  Still 
the  rebel  spirit  within  him  denied  that 
he  was  in  distress.  No  food  or  rest  or 
shelter  for  him  !  All  he  craved  was  leave 
to  lose  himself  and  forget  his  own  name. 

Is  it  any  use  bidding  him,  as  we  bade 
him  once  before,  turn  round  and  face  the 
evil  genius  that  is  pursuing  him  ?  or  is 
there  nothing  for  him  now  but  to  run  ? 
He  has  run  all  night,  but  he  is  no  farther 
ahead  than  when  he  stood  at  the  police- 
court  door.  On  the  contrary.  It  is 
running  him  down  fast,  and  as  he  stag¬ 
gers  forward  into  the  darkest  hour  of 
that  cruel  night  it  treads  on  his  heels 
and  begins  to  drag  him  back. 

Is  there  no  hope  ?  no  voice  of  a  friend  ? 
no  helping  hand  to  save  him  from  that 
worst  of  all  enemies — his  evil  self  ? 

It  was  nearly  five  o’clock  when,  with¬ 
out  knowing  how  he  got  there,  he  found 
himself  on  the  familiar  ground  of  Shy 
Street.  In  the  dim  lamplight  he  scarcely 
recognised  it  at  first,  but  when  he  did 
it  seemed  like  a  final  stroke  of  irony  to 
bring  him  there,  at  sucli  a  time,  in  such 
a  mood.  What  else  could  it  be  meant 
for  but  to  remind  him  there  was  no 
escape,  no  hope  of  losing  himself,  no 
chance  of  forgetting  ? 


That  gaunt,  empty  window  of  No.  13, 
with  the  reflected  glare  of  the  lamp 
opposite  upon  it,  seemed  to  leer  down  on 
him  like  a  mocking  ghost,  claiming  him 
as  its  own.  What  was  the  use  of  keep- 
ing  up  the  struggle  any  longer?  After 
all  was  there  not  one  way  of  escape  1 

What  was  it  crouching  at  the  door  of 
No.  13,  half  hidden  in  the  shade?  A 
dog  ?  a  woman  ?  a  child  ? 

He  stood  still  a  moment,  with  beating 
heart,  straining  his  eyes  through  the 
gloom.  Then  lie  crossed.  As  he  did  so 
the  figure  sprang  to  its  feet  and  rushed 
to  meet  him. 

“  I  knowed  it,  gov’nor ;  I  know’d  you 
was  a-comin’,”  cried  a  familiar  boy’s 
voice.  “  It’s  all  right  now.  It’s  all 
right,  gov’nor  !  ” 

Never  did  sweeter  music  fall  on  mortal 
ears  than  these  broken,  breathless  words 
on  the  spirit  of  Reginald.  It  was  the 
voice  he  had  been  waiting  for  to  save 
him  in  his  extremity — the  voice  of  love 
to  remind  him  he  was  not  forsaken,  the 
voice  of  trust  to  remind  him  some  one 
believed  in  him  still,  the  voice  of  hope  to 
remind  him  all  was  not  lost  yet.  It 
called  him  back  to  himself ;  it  thawed 
the  chill  at  his  heart,  and  sent  new  life 
into  his  soul.  It  was  like  a  key  to 
liberate  him  from  the  dungeon  of  Giant 
Despair. 

“  Why,  Love,  is  that  you,  my  boy?”  lie 
cried,  seizing  the  lad’s  hand. 

“  It  is  so,  gov’nor,”  whimpered  the  boy, 
trembling  with  excitement,  and  clinging 
to  his  protector’s  hand.  “  I  knowed  you 
was  a-comin’,  but  I  was  a’most  feared  I 
wouldn't  see  you  too.” 

“  What  made  you  think  I  would  come?” 
said  Reginald,  looking  down  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  on  the  poor  wizened  upturned 
face. 

“  I  knowed  you  was  a-comin’,”  repeated 
the  boy,  as  if  he  could  not  say  it  too 
often;  “and  I  are  waited  and  waited, 
and  there  you  are.  It’s  all  right,  gov’¬ 
nor.” 

“  It  is  all  right,  old  fellow,”  said  Regi¬ 
nald.  “You  don’t  know  what  you’ve 
saved  me  from.” 

“  Go  on,”  said  the  boy,  recovering  his 
composure  in  the  great  content  of  his 
discovery.  “  I  ain’t  saved  you  from 
nothink.  Leastways  unless  you  was 
agoin’  to  commit  soosanside.  If  you  was 
you  was  a  flat  to  come  this  way.  That 
there  railway-cutting ’s  whereT’d  go,  and 
then  at  the  inkwidge  they  don’t  know  if 
you  did  it  a  purpose  or  was  topped  over 
by  the  train,  and  they  gives  you  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  and  says,  ‘Found 
dead.’  ” 

“  We  won’t  talk  about  it,”  said  Regi¬ 
nald,  smiling,  the  first  smile  that  had 
crossed  his  lips  for  a  week.  “  Do  you 
know,  young  un,  I’m  hungry  ;  are  you  ?  ” 

“  Got  any  browns  ?  ”  said  Love. 

“Not  a  farthing.” 

“  ’More  ain’t  I,  but  I’ll — ”  He  paused, 
and  a  shade  of  doubt  crossed  his  face  as 
he  went  on.  “  Say,  gov’nor,  think  they’d 
give  us  a  brown  for  this  ’ere  ‘  Robin¬ 
son  ’  ?  ” 

And  he  pulled  out  his  “  Robinson 
Crusoe  ”  bravely  and  held  it  up. 

“  I’m  afraid  not.  It  only  cost  three¬ 
pence.” 

Another  inward  debate  took  place ; 
then  drawing  out  his  beloved  “  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  ”  he  put  the  two  books  together 
and  said, 

“  Suppose  they’d  give  us  one  for  them 
two  ?  ” 
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“  Don’t  let’s  part  with  them  if  we  can 
help,”  said  Reginald.  “  Suppose  we  try 
to  earn  something  ?  ” 

The  boy  said  nothing,  but  trudged  on 
beside  his  protector  till  they  emerged 
from  Shy  Street  and  stood  in  one  of  the 
broad  empty  main  streets  of  the  city. 

Here  Reginald,  worn  out  with  hunger 
and  fatigue,  and  borne  up  no  longer  by 
the  energy  of  desperation,  sank  half 
fainting  into  a  doorstep. 

“I’m — so  tired,”  he  said  ;  “let’s  rest  a 
bit.  I’ll  be  all  right — in  a  minute.” 

Love  looked  at  him  anxiously  for  a 
moment,  and  then  saying,  “  Stay  you 
there,  gov’nor,  till  I  come  back,”  started 
off  to  run. 

How  long  Reginald  remained  half- 
unconscious  where  the  boy  left  him  he 
could  not  exactly  tell,  but  when  he  came 
to  himself  an  early  streak  of  dawn  was 
lighting  the  sky,  and  Love  was  kneeling 
beside  him. 

“It’s  all  right,  gov’nor,”  said  he,  hold¬ 
ing  up  a  can  of  hot  coffee  and  a  slice  of 
bread  in  his  hands.  “  Chuck  these  here 
inside  yer  ;  do  you  ’ear  ?  ” 

Reginald  put  his  lips  eagerly  to  the 
can.  It  was  nearly  sixteen  hours  since 
he  had  touched  food.  He  drained  it  half 
empty,  then  stopping  suddenly,  he  said, 

“  Have  you  had  any  yourself  ?  ” 

“  Me  ?  In  corse  !  Do  you  suppose  I 
ain’t  ’ad  a  pull  at  it  ?  ” 

“  You  haven’t,”  said  Reginald,  eyeing 
him  sharply,  and  detecting  the  well- 
meant  fraud  in  his  looks.  “  Unless  you 
take  what’s  left  there  I’ll  throw  it  all  into 
the  road.” 

In  vain  Love  protested,  vowed  he 
loathed  coffee,  that  it  made  him  sick, 
that  he  preferred  prussic  acid  ;  Reginald 
was  inexorable,  and  the  boy  was  obliged 
to  submit.  In  like  manner,  no  wile  or 
device  could  save  him  from  having  to 
share  the  slice  of  bread  ;  nor,  when  he 
did  put  it  to  his  lips,  could  any  grimace 
or  protest  hide  the  almost  ravenous  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  at  last  he  devoured  it. 

“Now  you  wait  till  I  take  back  the 
can,”  said  Love.  “  I’ll  not  be  a  minute,” 
and  he  darted  off,  leaving  Reginald 
strengthened  in  mind  and  body  by  the 
frugal  repast. 

It  was  not  till  the  boy  returned  that  he 
noticed  he  wore  no  coat. 

“What  have  you  done  with  it?”  he 
demanded,  sternly. 

“  Me  ?  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  ” 
said  the  boy,  looking  guiltily  uneasy. 

“  Don’t  deceive  me  !  ”  said  Reginald. 
“  Where’s  your  coat  ?  ” 

“  What  do  I  want  with  coats  1  Do 
you—” 

“  Have  you  sold  it  for  our  breakfast  ?  ” 
“  Ga  on  !  Do  you  think — ” 

“  Have  you  ?  ”  repeated  Reginald,  this 
time  almost  angrily. 

“  Maybe  I  ’ave,”  said  the  boy  ;  “  ain’t  I 
got  a  right  to  ?  ” 

“No,  you  haven’t ;  and  you’ll  have  to 
wear  mine  now.” 

And  he  proceeded  to  take  it  off,  when 
the  boy  said, 

“  All  right.  If  you  take  that  off,  gov’¬ 
nor,  I  slides — I  mean  it — so  I  do.” 

There  was  a  look  of  such  wild  determi¬ 
nation  in  his  pinched  face,  that  Reginald 
gave  up  the  struggle  for  the  present. 

“We’ll  share  it  between  us,  at  any 
rate,”  said  he.  “Whatever  induced  you 
to  do  such  a  foolish  thing,  Love  ?  ” 

“  Bless  you,  I  ain’t  got  no  sense,”  re¬ 
plied  the  boy,  cheerily. 

Day  broke  _at  last,  and  Liverpool  once 


more  became  alive  with  bustle  and  traffic. 
No  one  noticed  the  two  shivering  boys  as 
they  wended  their  way  through  the 
streets,  trying  here  and  there,  but  in 
vain,  for  work,  and  wondering  where  and 
when  they  should  find  their  next  meal. 
But  for  Reginald  that  walk,  faint  and 
footsore  as  he  was,  was  a  pleasure-trip 
compared  with  the  night’s  wanderings. 

Towards  afternoon  Love  had  the  rare 
good  fortune  to  see  a  gentleman  drop  a 
purse  on  the  pavement.  There  was  no 
chance  of  appropriating  it,  had  Ire  been 
so  minded,  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
was  not,  for  the  jourse  fell  in  a  most 
public  manner  in  the  sight  of  several  on¬ 
lookers.  But  Love  was  the  first  to  reach 
it  and  hand  it  back  to  its  owner. 

Now  Love’s  old  story-books  had  told 
him  that  honesty  of  this  sort  is  a  very 
paying  sort  of  business ;  and  though  he 
hardly  expected  the  wonderful  conse¬ 
quences  to  follow  his  own  act  which 
always  befall  the  superfluously  honest 
boys  in  the  “penny  dreadfuls,”  he  was 
yet  low-souled  enough  to  linger  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
owner  of  the  purse  to  give  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  proving  the  truth  of  the  story¬ 
book  moral. 

Nor  was  he  disappointed  ;  for  the  good 
gentleman,  happening  to  have  no  less 
than  fifty  pounds  in  gold  and  notes  stored 
up  in  this  particular  purse,  was  magna¬ 
nimous  enough  to  award  Love  a  shilling 
for  his  lucky  piece  of  honesty,  a  result 
which  made  that  young  gentleman’s 
countenance  glow  with  a  grin  of  the  pro- 
foundest  satisfaction. 

“My  eye,  gov’nor,”  said  he,  returning 
radiant  with  his  treasure  to  Reginald, 
and  thrusting  it  into  his  hand,  “  ’ere,  lay 
’old.  ’Ere’s  a  slice  o’  luck.  Somethink 
like  that  there  daily  bread  you  was  a 
tellin’  me  of  t’other  day.  No  fear,  I  ain’t 
forgot  it.  Now,  I  say  sassages.  What 
do  you  say  ?  ” 

Reginald  said  “  sausages  ”  too  ;  and  the 
two  friends,  armed  with  their  magic 
shilling,  marched  boldly  into  a  cosy 
coffee-shop  where  there  was  a  blazing 
fire  and  a  snug  corner,  and  called  for 
sausages  for  two.  And  they  never  en¬ 
joyed  such  a  meal  in  all  their  lives.  How 
they  did  make  those  sausages  last  !  And 
what  life  and  comfort  they  got  out  of 
that  fire,  and  what  rest  out  of  those  cane- 
bottomed  chairs. 

At  the  end  of  it  all  they  had  fourpence 
left,  which,  after  serious  consultation,  it 
was  decided  to  expend  in  a  bed  for  the 
night. 

“  If  we  can  get  a  good  sleep,”  said 
Reginald,  “  and  pull  ourselves  together, 
we’re  bound  to  get  a  job  of  some  sort 
to-morrow.  Do  you  know  any  lodging- 
house  ?  ” 

“Me?  don’t  I.  That  there  time  you 
jacked  me  up  I  was  a  night  in  a  place 
down  by  the  river.  ’Tain’t  a  dainty 
place,  gov’nor,  but  it’s  on’y  twopence  a 
piece  or  threepence*  a  couple  on  us,  and 
that’ll  leave  a  brown  for  the  morning.” 

“  All  right.  Let’s  go  there  soon  and 
get  a  long  night.” 

.  Love  led  the  way  through  several  low 
streets  beside  the  wharves  until  he  came 
to  a  court  in  which  stood  a  tumble-down 
tenement  with  the  legend  “Lodgings” 
scrawled  on  a  board  above  the  door.  Here 
they  entered,  and  Love  in  a  few  words 
bargained  with  the  sour  landlady  for  a 
night’s  lodging.  She  protested  at  first 
at  their  coming  so  early,  but  finally 
yielded  on  condition  they  would  make 
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the  threepence  into  fourpenee.  They 
liacl  nothing  for  it  but  to  yield. 

“Up  you  go,  then,”  said  the  woman, 
pointing  to  a  rickety  ladder  which  served 
the  house  for  a  staircase.  “  There’s  one 
there  already.  Never  mind  him,  you 
take  the  next.” 

Reginald  turned  almost  sick  as  he  en¬ 
tered  the  big,  stifling,  filthy  loft  which 
was  to  serve  him  for  a  night’s  lodging,  i 
About  a  dozen  beds  were  ranged  along  | 
the  walls  on  either  side,  one  of  which,  j 
that  in  the  far  corner  of  the  room,  was, 
as  the  woman  had  said,  occupied.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  place  was  awful 
already.  What  would  it  be  when  a  dozen 
or  possibly  two  dozen  persons  slept 
there  ? 

Reginald’s  first  impulse  was  to  retreat 


and  rather  spend  another  night  in  the 
streets  than  in  such  a  place.  But  his 
weary  limbs  and  aching  bones  forbade 
it.  He  must  stay  where  he  was  now. 

Already  Love  was  curled  up  and  asleep 
on  the  bed  next  to  that  where  the  other 
lodger  lay  ;  and  Reginald,  stifling  every 
feeling  but  his  weariness,  flung  himself 
by  Ids  side  and  soon  forgot  both  place 
and  surroundings  in  a  heavy  sleep. 

Heavy  but  fitful.  He  had  scarcely 
lain  an  hour  when  he  found  himself  sud¬ 
denly  wide  awake.  Love  still  lay  breath¬ 
ing  heavily  beside  him.  The  other  lodger 
turned  restlessly  from  side  to  side  mut-  j 
tering  to  himself,  and  sometimes  moaning  j 
like  a  person  in  pain.  It  must  have  been 
these  latter  sounds  which  awoke  Regi-  1 
nald.  He  lay  for  some  minutes  listening  j 


and  watching  in  the  dim  candle-light  the 
restless  tossing  of  the  bed-clothes. 

Presently  the  sick  man — for  it  was 
evident  sickness  was  the  cause  of  his  un¬ 
easiness^ — lifted  himself  on  his  elbow 
with  a  groan,  and  said, 

“  For  God’s  sake — help  me  !  ” 

In  a  moment  Reginald  had  sprung  to 
his  feet  and  was  beside  the  sufferer. 

“  Are  you  ill  ?  ”  he  said.  “  What  is  the- 
matter  1  ” 

But  the  man,  instead  of  replying, 
groaned  and  fell  heavily  back  on  the 
bed.  And  as  the  dim  light  of  the  candle 
fell  upon  his  upturned  face,  Reginald,, 
with  a  cry  of  horror,  recognised  the 
features  of  Mr.  Durfy,  already  released, 
by  death  from  the  agonies  of  smallpox. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XXI. — THE  BURIED  TREASURE — THE  EARTHQUAKE — ALONE  ON  AN  UNKNOWN  ISLAND. 


The  story  that  Colin  had  told  Padre 
Fedro  about  the  early  career  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Mildmay  had  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  mind  of  the  kind- 
hearted  little  priest,  especially  that 
portion  of  it  which  related  to  the  sunken 
treasure — the  gold  buried  in  the  sand. 

“I  do  not  know,”  Colin  had  said  to 
him,  “  whether  I  may  be  doing  right  or 
not  in  telling  you  this.  The  secret  is 
not  mine.  But  I  believe  I  am  acting 
for  the  very  best.  Here  then,”  he  had 
added,  putting  papers  in  the  padre’s 
hand,  “are  the  plans  of  the  coast  where 
the  gold  lies  buried.  Whatever  you  do — 
if  indeed  you  think  fit  to  do  anything 
at  all  in  the  matter — something  tells  me 
will  lie  for  the  best.  And,  sir,  I  think 
myself  happy  in  having  found  you,  and 
thankful,  oh  !  so  thankful,  that  I  shall 
be  the  means  of  restoring  my  dear 
friend’s  daughter  to  him,” 

For  nights  and  nights  after  Colin’s  de¬ 
parture  the  padre  lay  awake  thinking 
what  he  should  do. 

Poor  little  Sauva  Rosa  and  her  grand¬ 
mother  were  very  poor.  Indeed  the  for¬ 
mer  was  the  bread-winner.  She  taught 
music,  especially  among  the  Europeans. 
&nd  to  think -that  within  a  measurable 
distance  of  them  wealth  was  lying  on 
the  coast,  and  that  that  wealth  was  theirs 
by  right ! 

Then  the  padre  determined  to  act.  He 
took  his  sister  into  his  confidence.  She 
advised  a  consultation  in  the  first  place 
with  the  old  grandmother. 

“  Surely,”  said  the  priest’s  sister,  “  she 
can  remember  something.” 

She  did  remember  something  when 
questioned,  just  as  you  or  I  would, 
reader,  of  a  dream  long  gone  by.  But  it 
was  enough  to  decide  the  padre  in  his 
course  of  action.  He  was  by  no  means  a 
wealthy  man,  but  he  would  sjiend  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  money  in  an  attempt  to  find 
this  buried  treasure. 

He  bade  his  sister  good-bye,  and  started 
for  Callao.  ,  He  told  his  sister  to  pray 
for  him,  that  was  all,  and  if  he  were  suc¬ 
cessful  it  would  be  owing  to  the  good¬ 
ness  of  the  kind  Father  in  heaven,  if  he 
failed  it  would  be  because  He — the 


Father — willed  it  so.  The  padre’s  faith 
was  a  very  simple  and  beautiful  one. 

At  Callao  he  was  more  fortunate  than 
he  could  have  expected  to  be.  English, 
or  rather  British  divers  had  been  at 
work  near  the  mole  on  a.  sunken  vessel. 
Their  labour  was  finished,  and  they  were 
not  sorry  to  have  a  promise  of  more 
work. 

Padre  Fedro’s  next  move  was  to 
charter  a  small  schooner.  On  board  this 
was  conveyed  not  only  all  the  divers’ 
j  craft  and  apparatus,  but  provisions :  for 
half  a  year,  and  timber  and  implements 
!  to  build  huts  on  shore. 

Then  the  schooner  sailed  away  to  the 
j  coast  where  the  treasure  lay.  Somehow 
i  the  nearer  to  the  place  the  vessel  came 
!  the  higher  rose  the  padre’s  hopes.  But 
|  when  he  arrived  at  last  and  cast  anchor 
j  at  the  very  spot  from  which  Loreana’s 
j  sketches  had  been  taken,  and  found  every 
I  landmark  and  rock  and  boulder  on  the 
coast  to  coincide  with  the  draughts,  then 
indeed  his  heart  beat  high,  and  he  felt 
sure  of  success. 

About  half  a  mile  distant  from  this 
j  place  a  long  reef  extended  with  deep 
i  water  between  it  and  the  shore,  and  into 
j  this  natural  harbour  the  Spera — as  the 
i  padre  called  his  little  craft — was  sailed 
and  moored  permanently.  Opposite  to 
her  on  shore  huts  were  built  and  en¬ 
trenched,  the  accommodation  on  board 
the  schooner  being  small.  Entrench¬ 
ment  was  necessary,  for  the  country 
around  here  is  wild  and  lawless,  and  be¬ 
fore  a  week  was  over  and  work  had  fairly 
commenced  the  wisdom  of  it  was  appa¬ 
rent  enough.  A  band  of  horsemen  arrived 
and  _  encamped  near.  A  more  lawless- 
looking,  cut-throat  crew  was  seldom  seen ; 
partly  brigands,  partly  gipsies,  but  with 
mouths  filled  with  butter  and  honey,  you 
would  have  said,  so  sweet  and  soft  was 
their  speech. 

They  Avere  wondering  Avhat  the  Avhite 
foreigners-were  about.  They  stayed  there 
for  days  and  Avondered.  The  padre  had 
boat-loads  of  beautiful  coral  taken  on 
shore,  and  made  a  pile  of,  and  placed  an 
armed  man  to  watch  it.  The  ruse  Avas 
successful.  The  gipsy-brigands  dreAv 


near  to  the  pile  and  Avondered,  and  Avon¬ 
dered  again.  Then  cne  morning  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  white- 
men  were  nearly  all  mad  or  fools,  and  so 
wondering  still  they  broke  up  camp  and: 
rode  off. 

And  band  after  band  of  these  wan- 
derers  arrived  from  time  to  time,  but 
seeing  nothing  to  steal,  or  anything  worth 
fighting  about,  they  smiled  to  themselves 
in  their  oily  deceitful  Avay,  and  went 
aAvay. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  Padre 
Fedro  seemed  no  nearer  success  than 
ever. 

The  divers  found  the  boxes  of  the 
sunken  ship,  but  not  many  of  these. 
The  keel' was  there,  however,  deeply  em¬ 
bedded  in  sand  and  mud.  Padre  Fedro 
Avould  not  give  up  hopes,  hoAvever.  He 
Avas  there  every  day  on  which  a  boat 
could  float  Avatcliing  the  work  progress¬ 
ing. 

There  Avere  days  of  stonn,  though, 
when  no  work  could  be  done.  And  if  the 
wind  was  from  the  Avest,  as  it  frequently 
Avas,  and  the  Avaves  beat  mountains  high 
on  the  beach,  the  divers  Avhenthe  tempest 
ended  always  found  they  had  to  begin 
their  labours  nearly  all  over  again,  all 
their  excavations  having  been  covered 
OA*er  with  sand  and  mud. 

It  Avas  heartless,  thankless  work.  But 
they  toiled  aAvay,  for  the  padre  Avas  of 
the  sanguine  temperament  and  never  lost 
hope. 

But  he  almost  did  at  last.  Free  months 
had  come  and  gone,  and  they  seemed  no 
nearer  success  than  at  the  commence¬ 
ment;  and  now  the  head  diver  announced, 
to  Padre  Fedro  that  he  must  in  aAveek  or 
tAvo  more  give  up  the  “job,”  as  he  called 
it.  His  family  expected  him  at  home. 

Poor  Padre,  he  felt  a  ruined  man  !  Yet 
he  merely  boAvecl  his  head,  meekly  sighed, 
and  breathed  a  prayer. 

But  the  end  had  yet  to  come.  One 
day,  although  the  sun  Avas  quite  obscured 
by  immense  piles  of  inky-black  clouds, 
it  was  so  hot  and  oppressive  that  the 
men  gave  up  work  and  came  on  shore. 
There  Avas  not  a  breath  of  Avind,  and  yet 
high  over  head  those  clouds  niOAred  and 
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mixed  together  in  a  most  mysterious  , 
way.  At  half -past  six  there  was  a  sharp 
thunderstorm,  the  lightning  being  sin- 
'gularly  vivid.  It  was  pitchy  dark  before 
the  storm  came  on,  but  now  hills  and 
rocks  and  the  sea  itself  seemed  all  on 
hre. 

The  little  schooner  in  which  the  padre 
slept  never  ceased  to  quiver  and  shake 
with  the  rattling,  vibrating  bursts  of 
thunder. 

The  storm  passed  away  over  the  distant 
mountains,  and  darkness  resumed  its 
sway.  But  lo  !  hardly  had  midnight 
•come  ere  a  low,  ominous,  rumbling  noise 


before  she  was  off  again,  sucked  back¬ 
wards  with  the  after-rush. 

All  that  night  the  men  had  to  pump 
for  their  lives.  Morning  broke  at  last, 
and  the  sun  gleamed  red  and  fierce  oyer 
the  ocean,  which  was  calm  with  a  heaving 
swell,  while  save  a  few  leaflets  of  gold 
and  crimson  high  up  towards  the  zenith, 
there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 

The  good  padre  gazed  in  surprise  to 
notice  that,  though  it  was  high  tide,  far 
more  of  the  beach  than  had  ever  been 
exposed,  even  at  ebb,  was  visible  now. 

He  hurried  on  shore  in  his  dinghy. 
His  people  were  seated  at  breakfast. 


chest  of  great  weight  was  found.  It  was 
more  like  a  piece  of  rock  at  first  than 
anything  else,  so  encrusted  with  lime 
was  it,  but  a  few  blows  of  the  hammer 
revealed  what  it  was.  Padre  Fedro  had 
found  the  sunken  treasure.  None  too 
soon,  though,  for  hardly  had  it  been 
conveyed  on  board  the  schooner  ere  the 
beach  swarmed  with  gipsy  brigands. 

The  padre  would  fain  have  stayed  to 
make  good  repairs,  for  the  vessel  was  far 
from  seaworthy  ;  but  better  trust  them¬ 
selves  to  the  stormiest  ocean  than  fall 
into  the  harpy  hands  of  that  lawless  band, 
Avho.se  very  profession  was  rapine,  and 


was  heard  coining  onwards  from  the 
"direction  of  the  hills.  Every  one  was 
awake  in  a  moment.  All  knew  what  it 
meant.  Those  in  the  schooner  rushed 
on  deck.  Those  in  the  little  fort  fled 
out  into  the  open  and  threw  themselves 
face  downwards  on  the  earth. 

The  noise  of  the  subterranean  thunder 
was  appalling,  and  the  earth  moved  and 
heaved  as  if  it  had  been  the  sea  itself, 
and  a  strange  giddiness  and  sickness 
stole  over  every  one. 

In  thirty  seconds  the  earthquake  had 
passed.  But  now  a  great  wave  came  rush¬ 
ing  inland.  The  Spera  broke  her  moor¬ 
ings  and  was  carried  shorewards  with  it. 
Luckily  the  fort  stood  on  high  rocky 
ground,  or  not  a  soul  would  have  been  [ 
left  alive  in  it.  As  it  was,  the  spray 
dashed  high  over  all,  and  the  sound  of 
the  breaking  water  was  deafening. 

Hardly  had  the  Spera  touched  bottom 


They  could  talk  about  nothing  else,  think 
about  nothing  save  the  recent  earth¬ 
quake.  As  for  the  appearance  presented 
by  the  foreshore  they  could  make  nothing 
of  it. 

They  were  not  so  used  to  earthquakes 
as  was  Padre  Fedro. 

“It  is  nothing  unusual  in  this  climate,” 
he  quietly  remarked,  “for  upheavals  of 
the  sea  bottom  to  occur  on  parts  of  the 
coast  and  depressions  on  others.  But 
stay  till  low  water,”  he  added,  smiling, 
“  and  the  scene  of  your  recent  labours 
will  be  high  and  dry.” 

And  so  it  was  !  There  was  but  little 
need  even  for  divers  now.  The  keel  of 
the  sunken  ship,  and  her  ribs,  and  the 
remains  of  her  beams,  could  be  walked 
round  at  low  tide.  Then  the  work  pro¬ 
ceeded  merrily. 

In  under  the  very  keel,  after  another 
week  of  hard  work,  a  long  metal-bound 


violence  and  murder  mere  accessories 
thereto. 

In  ten  days  more  Padre  Fedro  had  the 
treasure  safe  in  bank,  and  was  at  home  in 
his  own  quiet  cottage,  relating  to  his  sister 
and  Sauva  Rosa,  and  in  a  louder  key  to 
the  old  grandmamma,  all  his  adventures, 
and  how  mercifully  Providence  had  pro¬ 
tected  him. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  must  now  return  to  the  island  on 
which  the  Whitterit  was  wrecked. 

It  is  sad  to  think  of,  but  out  of  all  that 
crew  of  over  seventy  good  and  gallant 
men,  only  seven  stood  alive  on  the  beach 
on  the  morning  after  their  little  vessel 
had  been  driven  on  shore.  How  they 
had  got  there  seemed  a  mystery,  for  even 
yet  the  sea  was  mountains  high,  and  the 
breakers  were  tumbling  in  on  the  sands 
like  mighty  cataracts. 

Colin  and  Blair  were  the  only  surviv- 


ing  officers ;  the  cook,  a  Krooman,  two 
able  seamen,  and  a  boy,  were  the  others. 

Colin  himself  had  got  ashore  intact, 
though  half  drowned  ;  but  several  of  the 
others  had  been  severely  lacerated  among 
the  sharp  coral  rocks. 

The  ship  was  going  rapidly  to  pieces. 
They  were  on  a  small  uninhabited  island, 
with  merely  a  jungle  behind  them  and 
two  or  three  cocoa-nut  trees,  so  they 
at  once  set  about  saving  all  the  wreckage 
they  could.  Spars,  ropes,  pieces  of  tim¬ 
ber,  sea-chests,  everything  was  picked 
out  of  the  surf  they  could  lay  hands  on. 
A  cask  of  biscuit  was  a  great  find.  The 
contents  were  soaked  wiim  sea- water,  but 
they  could  be  dried  in  the  sun. 

They  worked  hard  all  that  day,  and  as 
soon  as  night  fell  retired  to  rest  into  a 
cave  they  found  in  a  wall  of  black, 
burned-looking  rocks  close  to  the  beach. 
The  floor  of  this  cave  was  the  silver  sand, 
but  it  was  warm  and  dry,  and  the  ship¬ 
wrecked  mariners  were  soon  fast  asleep. 
They  were  awakened  about  midnight  in 
a  strange  way.  A  regiment  of  monster 
crabs  invaded  the  cave.  These  were 
finally  driven  out,  and  scuttled  away  in 
the  moonlight  towards  the  sea. 

Colin  could  not  go  to  sleep  again,  how¬ 
ever.  He  lay  for  an  hour  on  the  warm 
sand,  then  got  up  and  walked  forth  into 
the  night.  The  wind  had  gone  down ; 
there  was  above  him  a  dark-blue  sky, 
with  a  round  pale  moon,  and  bright 
twinkling  stars ;  on  one  side  was  the 
black  cliff,  on  the  other  the  snow-white 
wall  of  tumbling  breakers. 

He  did  not  feel  alone,  though,  nor  did 
he  feel  hopeless,  sad  though  his  heart 
was.  He  sat  down  on  a  rock  and  gazed 
outwards  to  sea.  Not  a  vestige  of  the 
vessel  remained.  No  wonder  a  tremor 
passed  through  his  frame  as  he  thought 
of  his  poor  commander  and  messmates 
all  gone  to  their  last  account. 

Why,  he  asked  himself,  should  he  have 
been  spared  1  He  did  not  pause  to  an¬ 
swer  his  own  question,  but  dropped  there 
on  his  knees  and  breathed  out  his  soul 
in  thanksgiving  to  the  merciful  Provi¬ 
dence  that  had  protected  him. 

He  did  not  sit  up  again,  but  lay  there 
in  the  sand,  with  his  back  against  the 
rock,  and  his  hand  supporting  his  elbow. 

Memories  of  home  once  more  stole 
over  him  ;  lie  thought  of  the  dear  old 
glen,  and  his  mother,  father,  and  brother, 
till  they  seemed  actually  to  rise  up  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  their  voices  to  mingle  with 
the  roar  of  the  surf.  But  the  sound  of 
the  breakers  grew  less  and  less  distinct, 
and — Colin  slept. 

It  was  Blair  who  awoke  him.  “  Found 
you  at  last,  have  II”  he  said.  “  Man  ! 
what  a  thud  my  heart  gave  against  my 
ribs  when  I  awoke  this  morning  and 
missed  you.  You  have  fairly  frightened 
my  wits  away.  Come  to  breakfast.” 

Breakfast  consisted  of  biscuit  and  raw 
salt  pork,  washed  down  with  cocoa-nut 
milk. 

They  set  about  exploring  the  island 
after  this  meal,  but  found  no  water  at 
first.  They  finally  came  upon  a  large 
pool  in  a  rock.  It  was  evidently  rain¬ 
water,  but  they  laid  pieces  of  wood 
across  it,  and  covered  it  carefully  with 
sailcloth,  lest  the  sun  might  steal  their 
j:>riceless  treasure. 

No  more  wreckage  came  on  shore,  but 
some  bodies  did.  And  these  they  buried 
deep  in  the  sands  close  to  the  cliff,  and 
raised  rude  crosses  over  their  graves. 

They  spent  the  day  in  wandering  about 
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the  shore  and  gathering  some  seaAveed  of 
an  edible  kind,  and  some  species  of  small 
shell-fish,  which  they  found  most  palat¬ 
able  and  luscious.  They  often  gazed 
seaward. 

They  gazed  in  vain.  No  ship  nor  even 
boat  was  in  view.  They  were  Crusoes 
to  all  intents  and  purposes.  They  were 
marooned. 

When  they  retired  to  their  cave  on  the 
second  night  they  drew  after  them 
branches  and  brushwood  as  a  protection 
against  those  horrible  crabs. 

About  midnight  Colin  awoke  suddenly. 
He  thought  he  could  distinctly  hear 
voices  mingling  with  the  monotonous 
roar  of  the  surf  on  the  sand. 

He  grasped  Blair’s  arm  and  bade  him 
listen. 

In  addition  to  the  sound  of  voices 
there  was  ever  and  anon  a  clashing  noise 
as  of  men  fencing  with  sword-sticks. 

“  Listen,”  cried  Colin.  “  There  are 
people  outside.” 

“Never  a  people,”  was  Blair’s  answer. 
“  Go  to  sleep,  man.  It’s  only  the  partans 
(Scottice,  crabs).  They’re  no  ower  well 
pleased  at  bein’  kept  out  o’  their  cave. 
Go  to  sleep.” 

Day  after  day  went  by  in  dreary  mo¬ 
notony.  The  boy  who  had  been  saved 
died.  They  buried  him  near  the  others. 

In  another  week  they  had  to  bear  one 
of  the  seamen  to  his  long  home.  Both 
these  died  from  the  effects  of  their 
wounds,  but  their  loss  was  severely  felt 
by  those  left  behind. 

Water  now  began  to  get  scarce,  and  no 
more  rain  fell. 

They  put  themselves  on  short  allow¬ 
ance  of  water,  but  while  they  did  so 
they  confessed  it  would  probably  be  as 
well  to  drink  it.  For  it  was  the  heat 
that  was  causing  its  absorption.  “  Why,” 
one  or  two  reasoned,  “  should  we  suffer 
for  thirst?  why  not  use  it  instead  of  let¬ 
ting  the  sun  get  it  1  It  can  make  but 
small  difference  in  the  long  run.” 

But  Colin  and  Blair  ruled  otherwise, 
and  it  was  surprising  that  the  surviving 
men  still  looked  up  to  their  two  officers 
as  their  superiors,  and  gave  them  as 
much  respect  and  obedience  as  if  they 
had  all  been  on  board  ship. 

Great  comfort  was  found  from  bathing 
in  the  sea.  For  the  skin  absorbs  the 
water,  though  not  the  salt.  Cocoa-nuts 
still  Held  out,  but  there  was  a  limit  to 
even  these. 

The  pork  had  gone  bad.  It  was  thrown 
upon  the  beach  and  the  crabs  devoured  it. 

Their  main  stay  in  a  fortnight’s  time 
came  to  be  the  biscuits. 

Lower  and  lower  fell  the  water  in  the 
rocky  tank,  and  lower  and  lower  sank 
their  spirits  in  consequence.  One  even¬ 
ing  they  found  they  could  barely  scoop 
up  a  cupful.  Next  morning  the  water 
was  gone,  the  tank  was  dry. 

Their  sufferings  now  began  in  earnest. 
They  spent  the  days  they  hardly  knew 
how,  wandering  over  the  island  in  a 
meaningless  kind  of  a  way,  or  gazing  sea- 
wards  for  help,  or  skywards  for  a  shower 
of  rain. 

But  the  sky  was  like  steel ;  the  sea 
showed  nothing  except  when  the  wind 
blew  higher  than  usual,  then  it  was 
dotted  over  with  little  white  flakes  that 
their  eyes  often  and  often  caused  them 
to  believe  were  vessels’  sails.  Three  days 
went  past  thus  without  water.  Neither 
Colin  nor  Blair  ceased  to  move  about, 
but  the  other  three  lay  motionless  or  de¬ 
lirious  in  the  cave. 


When  Colin  had  nearly  given  up  and 
wanted  to  lie  down  in  the  shade  and  die, 
Blair,  to  his  joy,  found  three  green  cocoa- 
nuts,  each  of  which  contained  about  a. 
pint  and  a  half  of  delicious  water. 

The  water  of  one  nut  was  carefully 
divided,  and  the  drooping  men  began  to 
revive,  and  slept  soundly  that  night  and 
were  aisle  to  assist  next  day  in  the 
search  for  more  fallen  cocoa-nuts.  They 
found  some  succulent  herbs  but  no  more 
nuts. 

It  was  the  morning  of  a  broiling  hot 
day.  The  very  ocean  seemed  to  steam. 
The  last  cocoa-nut  had  been  finished  the 
day  before.  The  men  had  relapsed  into- 
a  kind  of  drowsy  stupor. 

Colin  sat  on  the  cliff-top  under  the 
shade  of  a  stunted  breadfruit-tree.  Near 
him  lay  Blair,  sometimes  quite  still,  then 
falling  off  into  a  momentary  dose,  from 
which  he  would  start  up  talking  non¬ 
sense,  recollect  himself,  gaze  wildly 
about  him  for  a  few  seconds,  then  sink 
wearily  down  again. 

“  Then  passed  a  weary  time.  Each  throat 
Was  parched,  and  glazed  each  eye. 

A  weary  time  !  A  weary  time  ! 

How  glazed  each  weary  eye  ! 

When  looking  forward,  he  beheld 
A  something  in  the  sky. 

“  At  first  it  seemed  a  little  speck, 

And  then  it  seemed  a  mist ; 

It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shape  I  wist.” 

Colin  started  up,  his  eyeballs  seemed 
starting  from  their  sockets.  Was  it  a 
cloud,  a  bird,  or  but  the  fin  of  a  monster 
shark  1  No,  it  was — a  ship  far  away  on 
the  horizon. 

“  A  ship  !  ”  he  shouted. 

Blair  started  up.  Blair  was  very  weak 
now.  He  laughed  and  wept  by  turns, 
as  he  pointed  seawards. 

The  men  staggered  out  of  the  cave ;  they 
had  heard  the  shout.  And  they  pointed 
away  toAvards  the  sea  Avith  both  hands, 
held  aloft,  but  they  could  not  speak,  their 
“  tongues  through  utter  drought  seemed 
Avithered  at  the  roots,”  and  Avlien  they 
opened  their  mouths  only  sounds  like 
those  the  dumb  make  issued  therefrom. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  vessel. 
Colin  took  off  his  jacket  and  Avaved  it  in 
the  air. 

Nearer  still,  tack  and  half-tack,  a 
three-masted  schooner,  and  evidently 
English.  What  a  gladsome  sight  for  the 
Aveary  eyes  of  those  sliipAvrecked  sailors  1 


(To  be  continued.) 
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COLONEL  PELLINORE’S  GOLD. 

By  E.  \V.  Thomson, 

Author  of  “  PethericJc  s  Peril”  etc . 


T  the  moment 
when  Corporal 
Cram  was  pro¬ 
claiming  the 
contents  of  his 
larder  a  squad 
of  British  sol¬ 
diers  might 
have  been  seen 
trudging  west¬ 
ward,  through 
deep  snow, 
along  the  north 
bank  of  the 
river,  behind  a 
tratneau,  or  low, 
•ough  sled,  on 
which  sat  a 
young  officer 
enveloped  in 
furs.  He  was 
Lieutenant 
Marhaus,  act¬ 
ing  -  paymaster 
to  the  detach¬ 
ments  quar¬ 
tered  up  river, 
and  the  soldiers 
formed  an  es¬ 
cort  from  Mon¬ 
treal  for  the  two  kegs  of  coin  against 
which  his  back  rested. 

There  was  perhaps  little  need  for  an 
escort,  as  the  road  at  that  time  traversed 
a  wilderness,  where  vast  dark  forests  of 
white  pine  alternated  with  grand  woods 
of  huge  maples,  beeches,  oaks,  elms,  and 
butternuts.  The  few  Indians  then  re¬ 
maining  in  the  district  above  the  Lake 
of  Two  Mountains  were  all  well-disposed, 
and,  like  the  French  habitants  and  trap¬ 
pers  scattered  here  and  there  through 
the  forest,  were  singularly  honest  people. 
But  as  an  escort  for  treasure  was  laid 
down  in  the  rules  and  regulations,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Marhaus,  on  his  quarterly  trips  to 
the  Chaudiere ,  was  always  accompanied 
by  a  squad. 

Now  they  trudged  silently  along,  and 
complete  stillness  would  have  prevailed 
but  for  the  objurgations  of  the  habitant 
driver,  who  urged  on  his  stolid  pony  with 
frequent  cries  of  “  Blue  death  !  ’  and 
“  Pig  there  !  ” 

As  the  dark  was  about  descending,  the 
driver,  pointing  for  an  instant  with  his 
hickory-handled  whip,  burst  into  a  more 
cheerful  torrent  of  exclamations. 

“  Why  does  his  clatter  increase  now, 
Sergeant  Bors  ?  ”  asked  the  officer,  in  the 
rich,  soft,  brogue-suggesting  voice  of  an 
Irish  gentleman. 

“  He  thinks  he  had  a  glimpse  of  Colonel 
Pellinore’s  lights,”  answered  the  ser¬ 
geant,  proud  to  show  that  he  had  acquired 
some  smattering  of  French. 

“Faith!  I  can  sympathise  with  his 
shouts,  then,  though  I  don’t  remember 
this  bit  of  wood  as  near  the  house.  It 
would  be  a  welcome  sight  indeed.  As  I 
get  nearer  the  mansion  I  always  think 
better  of  the  judgment  that  placed  it  in 
the  wilderness.  It’s  the  best  of  halfway- 
houses  for  me.” 

;  “  ’Twas  General  Scarlett  that  built  it, 
I’m  told,”  said  the  sergeant. 

“Yes,  ‘Dungeon’  Scarlett,  as  he  is 
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always  called,  by  reason  of  his  mania  for 
building  secret  rooms.  He  had  his  pri¬ 
vate  dungeon  in  Boston  and  Quebec  and 
Montreal  before  being  in  either  place 
three  months.” 

“  There’s  one  here,  then,  your  honour  ?  ” 

“  No,  sergeant.  On  my  last  visit  the 
colonel  and  his  nephew,  young  Bryan, 
and  I  searched  high  and  low  without 
finding  the  sign  of  a  secret  room,  nor, 
indeed,  any  place  where  one  could  be. 
Though  what  the  general  could  want  of 
a  dungeon  in  this  wilderness  I  know  not. 
The  darkest  place  in  a  city  gaol  is  less 
retired  than  the  mansion  itself.  Ah  ! 
there  it  is  indeed.” 

Having  now  reached  the  edge  of  the 
clearing,  they  beheld  the  lights  of  the 
house.  At  the  welcome  sight  the  men 
broke  into  a  cheer,  which  was  answered 
by  a  loud,  fierce  barking  of  dogs  from 
the  hill.  With  a  storm  of  words  the 
habitant  urged  his  horse  to  a  gallop  up 
the  slope,  and  the  soldiers  followed  as 
they  might. 

“It’s  Marhaus  already  !  ”  cried  Colonel 
Pellinore,  flinging  open  the  wide  door 
and  stejiping  out  with  Bryan  by  his  side. 
“  Stop  at  the  magazine,  Marhaus,  I  beg 
of  you  !  ”  he  shouted.  “  I  will  be  with 
you  in  a  moment.  Bryan  ” — turning  to 
his  nephew — “hasten  to  the  corporal’s 
aid.  Tell  him  to  prepare  plenteous  food 
quickly  for  our  guests.  And  do  thou 
make  ready  a  welcome  cup,  a  mighty 
jorum  let  it  be.  Thou  hast  seen  the  pro¬ 
portions.  Let  it  be  served  out  to  the 
men  when  they  enter..  I  shall  detain 
the  lieutenant  only  while  I  house  the 
treasure  and  turn  loose  the  dogs.” 

“  If  such  be  your  commands,  sir,”  an¬ 
swered  Bryan,  in  wonder,  and  returned 
into  the  house,  while  his  uncle  hurried  out 
to  greet  the  arrivals. 

“Have  you  my  gold  too,  Marhaus?” 
whispered  the  colonel  as  he  shook  hands. 

“  Yes,  faith  !  The  two  kegs  are  exactly 
alike,”  answered  the  lieutenant.  “  One 
for  you  and  one  for  the  troops  at  the 
Chaudiere.  Three  thousand  bright 
guineas  in  each.  By  my  life,  colonel,  if 
the  yellowboys  were  mine  they  should 
soon  shine  in  a  less  lonesome  locality.” 

“  Perhaps  their  fate  may  be  as  merry 
as  you  would  give  them,”  said  the 
colonel.  “  But  let  me  ask  you  to  order 
your  men  in.  ’Tis  not  my  desire  that 
they  should  witness  the  disposal  of  this 
coin.  Order  them  in,  pray,  that  I  may 
give  you  an  understanding  of  the  mys¬ 
tery. 

“  The  guineas,”  proceeded  he,  when  the 
men  had  disappeared,  “  are  for  Bryan,  a 
fact  I  do  not  wish  him  to  know.  I 
must  hasten  to  conceal  them.” 

Saying  this,  lie  lifted  one  of  the  kegs 
from  the  tratneau ,  and,  carrying  it  to  the 
steps  of  the  verandah,  placed  it  beneath. 

“  This  must  be  my  bank  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,”  lie  observed. 

“  Well,  it’s  an  illigant  one  for  all  the 
purposes,  of  a  burglar,”  exclaimed  Mar¬ 
haus. 

“  Happily  we  are  free  in  these  woods 
from  such  adjuncts  of  the  civilisation  to 
which  you  long  to  return,”  retorted  the 
old  gentleman.  “Your  gold  might  be 


left  on  the  sled  all  night  as  safely  as 
in  the  magazine,  Nevertheless,  let  us 
house  it.” 

He  opened  with  one  of  a  rattling  bunch 
of  heavy  keys  the  iron-studded  oak  door 
before  which  the  tratneau  rested,  while 
the  lieutenant,  lifting  the  remaining  keg, 
rolled  it  to  the  threshold.  The  interior 
of  the  magazine  was  wainscoted  very 
roughly  to  a  height  of  about  four  feet, 
its  floor  was  of  wood  also,  apparently 
that  the  danger  of  exploding  powder,  if 
placed  therein,  might  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Giving  the  keg  such  a  thrust 
with  his  foot  as  could  not  fail  to  drive  it 
hard  against  the  opposite  wall,  which 
was  built  into  the  side  of  the  rocky  hill, 
the  colonel  hastily  closed  the  door,  and 
drawing  his  arm  through  that  of  the 
younger  officer  proceeded  toward  the 
house. 

“  Ah,  I  had  forgotten  to  unchain  the 
dogs,”  said  the  colonel,  turning  back  for 
the  purpose.  “  This  money,”  he  resumed, 
on  rejoining  the  lieutenant,  “shall  go  to 
Bryan  to  buy  his  commission.  Here  has 
the  lad  been  eating  his  heart  out  for 
many  a  month  in  longing  to  be  with  tho 
king’s  colours.  He  shall  go  back  to 
Quebec  with  you,  lieutenant,  thence  to 
London  and  to  life.” 

“Faith!  it’s  Agravaine  can  show  him 
life  there,”  said  the  lieutenant. 

The  old  colonel  stopped  the  young 
man  and  looked  sternly,  almost  threaten¬ 
ingly,  into  his  face. 

“Never  more  mention  that  name  to 
me,”  then  said  he.  “In  thus  enjoining 
you  I  should  explain,  and — ” 

“  Do  not,  colonel  dear,”  said  Marhaus, 
taking  his  senior’s  arm  again  affection¬ 
ately.  “  ’Twill  but  distress  you.  But  I 
would  that  you  might  forgive  Agravaine 
once  more.” 

“  While  my  son  was  a  spendthrift  I 
had  hopes  of  him  still,”  said  the  colonel, 
in  a  tone  of  suppressed  agony.  “Now 
he  has  become  a  coward  and  a  liar.  I  cast 
him  off !  I  will  never  see  his  face 
again  !  ” 

There  was  a  pause. 

“  But  I  will  spare  you  my  private 
griefs,”  went  on  the  colonel.  “  Only  this 
— those  guineas  represent  the  last  penny 
of  my  fortune,  the  last  acre  of  the 
Northumbrian  estate  held  immemorially 
by  a  Pellinore.  Agravaine  has  wasted 
the  whole.  I  had  intended  these  last 
guineas  for  his  debts  too  till  this  last 
news  came ;  but  no,  they  shall  go  to 
Tristram’s  son.” 

“  He  will  do  credit  to  the  fine  old  name, 
colonel,”  struck  in  Marhaus. 

“That’s  as  may  be,”  answered  the 
colonel,  sadly,  who  remembered  sorely 
how  gallantly  Agravaine  had  gone  forth 
for  the  first  time.  “  He  shall  have  the 
chance,  at  any  rate.  But  not  a  word  of 
this,  Marhaus,  not  a  hint  to  Bryan.  He 
little  imagines  I  have  the  means  to  buy 
his  commission,  nor  shall  I  explain  to 
him  before  the  day  of  his  departure. 
The  suspense  of  waiting  your  return, 
the  dreams  of  life  near,  would  cost  him 
all  sleep  during  your  absence  did  he 
know  of  this  money.” 

{To  be  continued.) 


FRANK  WORTHING’S  INCARCERATION. 

CHAPTER  V. 


When  Frank  Worthing  passed  out  of 
the  gate  in  such  questionable  com¬ 
pany,  several  of  the  men  in  the  yard 
threw  down  their  hammers  for  sheer  as¬ 
tonishment.  He  was  a  favourite  with 
them,  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  spent  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  about 
the  forge,  the  lathes,  and  the  carpenter’s 
shed,  curiously  watching  the  processes 
of  manipulation,  using  the  tools,  and 
upon  all  possible  occasions  initiating 
himself  into  the  “  knack  ”  of  handling 
them. 

One  of  the  men  said  he  would  “  rather 
a’  had  a  day’s  pay  stopped  than  that 
should  have  happened.”.  The  report  took 
v/ing  that  Budwell  had  charged  him  with 
abstracting  stamps  from  the  drawers, 
and  when  that  gentleman  passed  out  at 
dinner-time  he  was  surprised  to  confront 
the  salutation  of  a  prolonged  hoot. 

“  And  what  if  he  did  tell  little  Smith 
he'd  slipped  your  stamps  off,  are  you 
muff  enough  to  believe  it  1  ”  was  Mr. 
Hunter’s  retort  when  Budwell,  at  his 
eager  solicitation,  gave  him  an  account 
of  the  matter.  “  Look  here,  Buddy,  if  he 
thought  it ’d  fool  you  live  minutes,  he’d 
vow  he  pocketed  the  safe.  The  lad ’s 
honest  to  the  core,  though  he  is  a 
sprightly  young  spirit.  Left  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour  after  you  ?  D’ye  think 
he’d  have  stayed  that  time  if  he’d  in¬ 
tended  such  a  job  ?  Five  minutes ’d  have 
been  enough ;  then  he’d  have  hooked  it. 
He  flushed  up  so,  did  he?  I’d  be  a 
mighty  lot  surprised  if  he  hadn’t  flushed 
up  when  you  threw  such  dirty  water  in 
his  face.  ’Tween  you,  me,  and  the  wall,  I 
wouldn’t  like  to  say  old  Smithers  doesn’t 
know  something  about  it.  There,  the 
lad ’s  spoiled  for  life  !  It’s  real  cruel  ! 
It  strikes  me  you  and  the  governor  will 
find  out,  soon  or  late,  the  blunder  you’ve 
made.” 

So  the  kind-hearted  Hunter  passed  out, 
feeling  bitterly  the  uselessness  of  cham¬ 
pioning  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate 
youth  any  longer  ;  and  that  afternoon  in 
the  shipyard  woe  betided  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  “  hand  ”  who  occasioned  his  displea¬ 
sure,  for  he  growled  at  nothings  and 
thundered  at  the  merest  mistakes. 

In  the  office  the  general  opinion  was 
that  had  the  culprit  replied  respectfully 
to  the  interrogations  of  Mr.  Millington 


he  would  simply  have  suffered  quiet  dis¬ 
missal,  and  not  the  public  disgrace  which 
was  now  inevitable.  The  news  of  his 
foolish  boldness,  his  mad  replies,  and 
general  defiance  was  received  in  astonish¬ 
ment.  The  character  of  Mr.  Millington 
was  well  known,  and  it  was  possible  to 
compute  to  a  nicety  the  course  he  would 
take  in  such  a  matter.  Any  remissness 
coming  under  his  notice  met  with  prompt 
scrutiny,  which  either  mended  the  short¬ 
coming  or  resulted  in  some  punishment 
well  calculated  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 
That  much  was  certain.  It  was  also  well 
known  that  a  spark  of  true  contrition 
and  an  absence  of  that  swaggering  self¬ 
assertiveness  with  which  some  men 
attempt  to  brave  out  their  blunders,  had 
often  released  offending-  employes  from 
a  merited  penalty.  But  insolence,  eva¬ 
sion,  lying,  these  lie  met  with  impatience, 
with  withering  contempt,  and  dealt  out 
smart  and  summary  treatment. 

It  was  further  well  guessed  that  he 
had  a  quiet  liking  for  Frank  ;  and  it  was 
held  by  some  that  a  prompt  statement  of 
his  delinquency  would  have  resulted  in 
the  matter  being  at  once  hushed  up  and 
a  chance  of  self-redemption  permitted  to 
him.  But  his  ill-timed  -audacity,  his 
effrontery,  becoming  generally  known, 
every  particle  of  sympathy,  except  that 
in  the  breast  of  the  impulsive  Hunter, 
became  weaned  from  him.  Old  Sniithers 
recalled  the  fact  that  at  sundry  times 
tools  had  been  missed  from  the  sheds ; 
to  ascribe  it  to  the  now  common  cul¬ 
prit  was  a  plausible  solution  of  the  mys¬ 
tery. 

Two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  !  Mr. 
Budwell  had  been  in  the  town  and  was 
at  that  hour  making  up  his  money  for 
the  bank. 

A  pile  of  cheques,  a  heap  of  notes,  a 
bowl  of  gold,  and  a  spread  of  silver  lay 
on  the  desk  before  him,  while  lie  entered 
the  amounts  on  a  bank-slip. 

“  How  much  cash  to-day,  Budwell  ?  ” 

Mr.  Millington  had  entered. 

“  About  £1,920,  sir.  Lawson ’s  paid,  the 
Bell  Shipping  Company,  and  a  few  small 
accounts. 

“Very  well,  put  it  up.  We’ll  have  to 
prepare  now  for  the  business, with  that 
miserable  lad.  I  shall  instruct  Riley, 
the  solicitor,  to  prosecute.  Smithers  and 
the  boy  will  lie  wanted.  We’d  better 
hear  them  repeat  their  tale,  and  send 
them  over  to  Riley’s  office.  You  will 
follow  after  you’ve  been  to  the  bank.” 

Smithers  and  the  boy  were  accord¬ 
ingly  examined,  warned  not  to  alter  their 
evidence,  and  dispatched  to  the  office 
with  instructions  to  await  Mr.  Budwell. 

Mr.  Millington  was  seated  at  the  desk. 
A  clerk  entered  from  the  outer  office,  a 
young  woman  like  a  servant-girl  came  in 
at  his  heels. 

“You’re  wanted,  Mr.  Budwell.  This 
person  requires  to  see  you  at  once.” 

The  girl  handed  Mr.  Budwell  a  large 
envelope. 

“  Missis  says  will  you  please  open  that, 
and  I’m  to  bring  word  whether  it’s  all 
right.” 

Mr.  Budwell  turned  hastily  aside  from 
his  principal  and  ripped  open  the  enve¬ 
lope.  Out  upon  the  desk  fell  a  bundle  of 
postage-stamps ,  and  with  them  an  epistle, 


which  the  recipient  found  to  his  horror 
and  amazement  to  contain  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — 

“  Melton,  Tuesday,  11.30  a.m. 

“  Dear  Samuel, — In  looking  through 
the  old  coat  which  you  brought  home 
last  night  (before  giving  it  away,  as  you 
said)  1  found  these  stamps.  They  were 
in  the  breast-pocket.  Thinking  you 
might  have  some  anxiety  in  case  they 
have  any  connection  witli  your  business, 
I  send  Mary  at  once  with  them.  In 
haste, 

“  Your  affectionate  aunt, 

“  Dinah  Willibod.” 

Oh,  maddest  of  blunders  !  He  could 
have  whipped  himself,  or  done  anything 
else  equally  foolish,  at  that  moment.  And 
there  were  the  hard  eyes  of  his  principal 
surveying  him  from  head  to  foot  with  a 
gaze  sarcastic,  sharp,  and  inquisitorial. 
Mr.  Budwell  turned  hot  from  his  temples 
to  his  toes,  and,  what  he  never  could 
avoid  when  exceptionally  bothered,  burst 
into  a  violent  perspiration. 

“Those  are  stamps,  sir,”  he  stammered 
out,  quite  unaware  of  what  lie  said. 

“Yes,  presumably  so.  Your  messen¬ 
ger  waits  a-repy,  I  think.” 

“  All  right,  Mary,  all  right,  all  right — 
go  on  !  ” 

And  the  girl  went,  looking  as  if  she 
would  have  liked  to  know  more  about 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Budwell  then  explained  that  he 
“  quite  remembered  now.”  “  I  went 
over,”  he  said,  “  to  the  table,  sir,  last 
night  when  the  letters  were  all  put  up, 
and  Worthing  handed  me  the  stamps.  As 
1  was  just  reminding  him  to  be  sure  and 
put  everything  in  the  safe  and  to  come 
down  in  time  in  the  morning  ” — this  in¬ 
formation  he  calculated  to  have  a  mollify¬ 
ing  tendency — “  why  I  must  have  pushed 
the  stamps  in  my  pocket.  And  it  was 
last  night  I  took  my  office  coat  home. 
My  aunt,  it  seems,  found  the  stamps 
when  she  looked  through  the  coat,  and 
sent  the  servant  with  them.” 

And  this  much  he  stammered  through, 
praying  fervently  that  his  auditor  would 
rave,  or  stamp,  or  blame,  or  anything 
but  fix  that  wide  gaze,  so  cool,  attentive, 
pitiless  ! 

A  contemptuous  “  T-t-t  !  ”  escaped  Mr. 
Millington’s  lips,  and  without  a  word  to 
the  bewildered  Mr.  Budwell  he  turned  on 
his  heel  and  passed  out.  In  half  an  hour 
he  had  hastily  dispatched  his  immediate 
business,  and  was  rattling  away  from 
the  gates  in  a  cab  in  order  to  effect  the 
release  of  the  unfortunate  Worthing. 

The  dying  advice  of  an  old  British 
admiral  to  his  son  was  upon  no  occasion 
to  trouble  overmueJi ,  but  when  he  did 
make  a  blunder  only  to  trouble  so  far  as 
would  prevent  its  recurrence.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Budwell  had  some  idea  of  this 
nature ;  we  do  not  know.  But  during 
that  humiliating  confession  lie  had  been 
driving  his  nails  into  his  palms  in  out- 
and-out  self-disgust,  and  now,  smarting 
under  the  “  T-t-t  !  ”  and  that  turn  of  the 
heel  with  which  Mr.  Millington  had  re¬ 
plied  to  his  explanation,  almost  beside 
himself  with  wrathful  chagrin,  he  sud¬ 
denly  jambed  one  foot  against  the 
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stationery  cupboard,  and  with  the  other 
■dealt  his  leg  three  violent  kicks. 

“  I  say  there,  what’s  to  do,  old  luney  ?  ” 

It  was  John  Bell  who  appeared,  open¬ 
ing  his  eyes  and  mouth  rather  wide  at 
the  strange  spectacle.  He  also  looked 
very  uncertain  whether  to  stand  or  to 
run,  especially  after  his  impertinent 
salute.  He  eventually  decided  it  would 
be  safer  to  run. 


It  was  Smithers  who  spoke.  After 
waiting  two  hours  he  had  thought  fit  to 
return,  and  the  boy  with  him,  as  Mr. 
Budwell  had  not  put  in  his  promised 
appeai’ance.  These  worthies  looked  most 
weary  and  doleful. 

“  By  the — why,  it’s  half-past  four  !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mr.  Budwell,  with  a  start. 
“Whatever  made  you  stay  all  this 
time  1  ” 


evening,  but  Smithers  told  his  tale  of  the 
journey  to  the  solicitor’s,  Jack  Bell  told 
his  tale  of  the  strange  scene  which  he 
had  witnessed  in  the  office,  and  in  office 
and  yard  there  was  much  wondering  con¬ 
jecture.  But  who  could  solve  the  riddle  1 
After  all  sorts  of  theories  were  started, 
not  one  could  elucidate  the  matter  further 
than  old  Smithers,  who  proclaimed, 


“  In  office  and  yard  there  was  much  wondering  Conjecture.” 


The  interruption  was  salutary,  for  it 
recalled  Mr.  Budwell’s  scattered  wits — 
really  acted  as  a  wet  sheet  upon  his 
fever — and  without  more  ado  he  opened 
his  books  and  proceeded  to  work.  Work 
was  his  good  point.  Whether  chagrin, 
disappointment,  or  even  a  cantankerous 
toothache  beset  him,  he  had  this  specific. 

“  There’s  nothing  so  good  for  the  dumps  j 
as  honest  work  ”  he  was  once  heard  to 
explain,  and  with  that  one  force  had  he 
made  his  way  to  the  trust  of  casliiership, 
the  prior  claims  of  a  keener  but  less 
steady  man  being  disregarded.  So  he 
sank  all  his  bitter  thoughts,  as  many 
•greater  men  had  done  before  him,  in  the 
healthy  oblivion  of  his  immediate  duty. 

“  Please,  sir,  you  never  come,  sir.” 


“And  didn’t  you  say  we  was  to  stay  at 
Mester  Riley’s  till  you  come,  sir  ?  ” 

That  was  true.  He  ought  to  have  re¬ 
called  them  by  a  messenger,  but  their 
very  existence  had  slipped  his  memory. 

“  Done  again  !  ”  Mr.  Budwell  muttered 
to  himself,  with  another  gulp  of  rising 
displeasure. 

Further,  at  five  o’clock  he  remembered 
that  the  bank  closed  at  three,  and  there 
was  the  undeposited  money  in  his  drawer, 
which  distracting  events  had  conspired 
to  cast  from  his  memory.  “  One  day’s 
interest,”  he  reckoned,  with  a  groan,  “  at 
three  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  £1,920,  three 
and — three  and — dear  me  !  Ah,  yes  ! 
nearly  four  shillings  !  That’s  gone  !  ” 

Mr.  Millington  did  not  return  that 


“  There’s  summut  up,  gen’elmen ;  there’s 
summut  up.” 

*  *  *  * 

Next  morning,  at  nine  o’clock, _  to  the 
surprise  of  all  and  the  pleasure  of  many, 
in  walked  Frank  Worthing,  just  as  usual. 
Nay,  not  just  as  usual,  for  it  was  not  ten 
minutes  after  nine,  but  to  the  second 
promptly,  nine  o’clock. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  at  that  moment  not 
far  from  the  yard  gate  ;  he  had  button¬ 
holed  one  of  the  clerks,  and  was  writhing 
in  mirth  over  a  history  of  the  succession 
of  blunders  which  Mr.  Budwell  had  per¬ 
petrated  in  two  short  days.  “Tell  you 
what,  false  imprisonment’s  an  ugly  thing 
for  the  governor  to  do  with,  eh  ?  ”  was  his 
partial  and  crude  comment. 


As  Frank  came  up  he  caught  the  men¬ 
tion  of  his  own  name.  His  throat  felt 
too  full  to  speak,  for  he  knew  he  had 
been  spoken  of  kindly.  He  simply  re¬ 
ceived  the  proffered  grip  from  Hunter’s 
outstretched  hand,  looked  into  his  eyes 
with  a  grateful  glance,  and  passed 
straight  to  the  private  office,  where,  hat 
in  hand,  he  stood  awaiting  Mr.  Milling¬ 
ton. 

“  Good  morning,  Worthing.  Sit  down,” 
said  that  gentleman,  as  he  appeared  after 
some  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed. 

“  And  now  I  think  the  best  thing  we 
can  do  with  you  will  be  to  remove  you 
to  the  drawing  office.  I  have  noticed 
recently  that  you  and  Budwell  don’t  work 
amiably  together.  Continue  your  appren¬ 
ticeship  at  the  terms  you  started — one 
hundred  pounds  you  receive,  I  think,  for 
five  years.  Well,  go  on  at  that.  What 
do  you  say  1  ” 

“  Thank  you,  sir  ;  thank  you,”  said 
Frank,  and  a  warm  blush  of  surprise  and 
gratitude  covered  his  face  at  the  pro¬ 
spective  change. 

Mi\  Millington  proceeded.  “You  hardly 
liked  your  incarceration  yesterday,  I 
imagine.  I  am  more  than  sorry  you 
should  ever  have  had  such  an  experience 
as  that.  Be  thankful  you  were  behind 
the  strong  doors  a  few  hours  only.  _  I 
think  you  will  now  see  it  was  the  peculiar 
attitude  you  took  yesterday  which  put 
you  there  at  all.” 

“  Oh  yes,  sir  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  in  utter 
contrition ;  “  I  am  very  sorry  for  the 
manner  I  spoke  to  you.” 

“  And  now  you  will  go  downstairs  and 
shake  hands  with  Mr.  Budwell,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Millington.  “  You  can  work 
out  to-day  in  the  general  office,  and  you 
will  start  business  again  on  Monday, 
when  I  will  have  made  arrangements  for 
the  change.” 

“  It  was  all  my  fault,”  said  Frank 
Worthing,  holding  out  His  hand  to  Mr. 
Budwell.  “  Don’t  you  remember  when 
I  handed  you  the  stamps  that  night  I 
started  the  rusty  screw  of  the  copying- 
press  shrieking.  You  must  have  crammed 
the  stamps  in  your  pocket  when  you 
turned  to  stop  the  noise.” 
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“  All  your  fault !  no  it  wasn’t,  young- 
on  !  I’d  like  to  have  gone  down  in  an 
earthquake  when  I  found  out  my  cruel 
blunder,  and  thought  of  where  it’d  sent 
you  to.  I  was  a  weasel-headed” — Mr. 
Budwell  ground  the  words  between  his 
teeth — “  chump-headed,  pudding-headed, 
Hab-ber-gas-ted-headed,  Aberdeen  tur¬ 
nip  !  *  that’s  what — but  here,  give  us 
your  hand  !  And  now,  I  just  want  to 
put  in  a  word  or  so  if  you  don’t  mind. 
I  wish  you  well,  I  do,  and  I’d  like  you  to 
reflect  over  the  skylarking  which  you 
indulge  in  here  now  and  then.  ^  It  may 
be  all  very  lively  for  the  time,  Worthing, 
but  if  a  fellow  wants  to  get  up  the  tree 
in  business  he’s  got  to  bring  to  the  push 
all  the  spirit  and  brains  heTs  got  in  him. 
You  can  work  like  a  brick  if  you’re 
steady,  but  if  a  man  wants  to  turn  out 
well  he  mustn’t  go  about  his  business  in 
any  ‘  don’t  care  ’  sort  of  a  way.  Look 
ahead  a  bit.  Reflect  over  that  high¬ 
flying  style  of  yours,  Worthing,  and  con¬ 
sider  this— -Is  it  worth  your  while  ?  Is  it 
worth  your  while  1  ” 

And  thus  Mr.  Budwell  strained  through 
his  remarkably- worded  but  well-meaning 
speech.  It  was  a  great  effort.  He  felt 
almost  stunned  when  he  reflected  how- 
prodigal  of  advice  he  had  been,  and  it  is 
reported  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
be  reticent  for  a  week  afterwards,  as  a 
protest  against  his  own  verbosity. 

But  Frank,  he  was  touched  to  the 
quick  by  the  rough  kindness  of  the 
words.  He  was  really  humbled  by  the 
troubles  he  had  caused,  and  he  set  to  work 
with  a  will,  and  we  doubt  whether  in  the 
whole  of  his  history  he  had  passed  a  day 
of  such  quiet,  concentrated  effort,  as  in 
that  last  day  of  his  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  general  office.  Certainly, 
and  the  fact  was  quite  a  discovery  to 
him,  every  man  lias  a  career  before  him 
—good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  and  with  this 
idea  one  besetting  question  would  per- 


*  We  can  vouch  for  the  literal  accuracy  of  this 
remarkable  anathema  of  Mr.  Builwell’s.  If  necessary 
we  could  produce  a  shorthand  note  of  it  taken  at  the 
moment  of  utterance.  Further,  we  may  remark  that 
in  a  certain  busy  corner  of  Western  England  that 
gentleman  still  indulges  in  the  unique  phrase. 


sist  in  coupling  itself  in  Frank’s  mind 
throughout  that  memorable  day  ;  it  was 
the  query  raised  by  Mr.  Budwell,  “Is  it 
worth  your  while  1  Is  it  worth  your 
while  ?  ” 

How  did  he  answer  it  ? 

*  *  *  * 

After  a  jump  in  our  history  of  some 
ten  years  we  find  at  the  shipyard  of 
Brown,  Millington,  and  Co.  a  new  screw 
steamer  of  exceptionally  large  tonnage 
upon  the  stocks.  As  she  approached 
completion  great  interest  towards  her 
was  manifested  in  certain  influential 
quarters,  for  she  was  the  subject  of  im¬ 
provements  and  experiments  calculated 
to  make  her  the  fastest  of  ocean  liners. 

Further,  for  every  day  beyond  the  date 
upon  which  she  was  contracted  to  be 
finished  a  heavy  penalty  would  be  in¬ 
curred  by  the  builders.  Time  was  short, 
the  men  worked  day  and  night,  when 
suddenly  the  yard  manager,  who  had 
long  been  ailing,  succumbed  to  increased 
illness.  But  his  place  Avas  filled  by  a. 
younger  man,  the  work  was  still  urged 
forward,  and  her  contractors  breathed 
easily  Avhen,  upon  the  day  she  lay  ready 
for  the  launch,  there  Avas  yet  time  to 
spare. 

Her  public  naming  Avas  completed,  the 
“  thing  of  life,  ”  had  crested  her  first 
Avave,  and  at  the  dinner-party  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  launch  a  gentleman  was  pointed 
out  to  Avhose  energy  Mr.  Millington 
thereupon  publicly  ascribed  the  prompt 
completion  of  the  Avork.  This  young 
man,  he  remarked,  had  been  for  some 
years  an  arduous  and  successful  student 
in  matters  connected  with  marine  en¬ 
gineering.  Further,  he  hoped  it  Avas  no 
breach  of  confidence  to  disclose  that  he 
Avas  the  author  in  a  certain  technical 
journal  of  the  articles  upon  “IS aval 
Construction,”  which  had  recently  awak- 
ened  so  much  interest  and  debate.  He 
had  the  pleasure  to  introduce  his  young- 
colleague  as  the  future  manager  of  the 
Irontown  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering- 
Works — Mr.  Francis  Worthing 

(the  end.) 


One  can  easily  imagine  that  man  had 
tenanted  the  earth  for  hut  a  very  short 
space  Avhen  lie  found  it  necessary  to  possess 
some  means  of  providing  himself  Avith  artifi¬ 
cial  light.  Indeed  his  discovery  of  the  Avon- 
derful  element  fire,  which  doubtless  occurred 
at  a  very  early  period  of  his  existence,  '■ 
could  not  fail  to  lead  up  thereto,  for  it  would 
obviously  be  then  but  the  easiest  and  most 
natural  of  all  things  that  he  should  snatch  a  1 
lighted  brand  from  the  flames  Avhich  he  had 
kindled  to  furnish  him  Avit-h  a  substitute,  j 
however  feeble,  for  the  glorious  light  of  the  I 
sun  Avhen  heaven’s  great  luminary  had  sunk 
to  rest. 


But  here  he  maybe  said  to  have  stood  still, 
for  he  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  beyond 
the  torch  stage  of  his  history  for  centuries 
afterwards,  and  there  are  many  saArage  races 
at  the  present  day  avIio  even  yet  haA-e  ad¬ 
vanced  no  further.  Indeed  the  progress  made 
by  man  in  respect  of  artificial  light  until  the 
early  part  of  the  century  in  Avhich  we  live 
Avas  extraordinarily  sIoav. 

Lamps,  it  is  true,  Avere  in  general  use 
amongst  the  Jevvs,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and 
the  other  great  nations  of  antiquity,  but  they 
Avere  of  the  rudest  description,  and  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  a  simple  vessel  which 
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held  oil,  grease,  or  Avax,  from  the  surface  of 
Avhich  projected  a  Avick.  The  light  obtained 
Avas  of  the  feeblest  description,  the  flame  had 
no  protection  Avhatever  from  the  Avind,  and 
the  smell  Avhich  arose  could  only  have  been 
rendered  endurable  from  the  fact  that  “use 
is  second  nature.” 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  lavished  much 
artistic  excellence  upon  their  lamps,  making 
them  Avith  one  Avick,  tAvo  Avicks,  or  thirty  or 
forty  Avicks.  But  they  did  not  improve  their 
construction  one  step,  and  to  all  practical  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes  they  were  no  better  than 
the  saucer  of  tallovv  with  its  floating  cotton 
Avhich  may  yet  be  found  flaring  and  guttering 
and  smoking  in  some  of  the  out-of-the-Avay 
corners  of  our  own  land. 

The  seven-branched  candlestick  placed  in 
the  sanctuary  by  Moses,  and  those  after¬ 
wards  prepared  for  the  Temple  by  Solomon, 
Avere  crystal  glasses  filled  Avith  oil  and  fixed 
upon  the  branches  of  the  candlestick,  Avhilst 
in  private  houses  the  lamps  Avere  generally 
placed  on  high  stands  Avhich  rested  upon  the 
ground. 

A  very  common  form  of  light  amongst  the 
.TeAvs — and  Avhich  Ave  are  told  by  antiquaries 
is  more  often  than  not  intended  by  the  Avord 
“  lamp  ”  in  our  Bibles-j-consisted  of  a  sort  of 


advanced  torch  made  of  iron  or  potter’s  earth, 
aroitnd  Avhich  Avas  Avrapped  old  linen  Avhieli 
required  to  be  moistened  from  time  to  t  me 
from  the  vessel  of  oil  carried  by  the  person 
using  it. 

This  Avas  the  light  used  by  Gideon  and  his 
three  hundred  men.  It  Avas  also  the  “  lamp  ” 
of  the  Avise  and  foolish  virgins,  and  Avill  ex¬ 
plain  the  reference  to  oil  in  the  parable. 

After  the  lamp  came  the  candle,  AA’hose 
modest  ray  Ave  are  inclined  to  regard  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  kindliness  and  es¬ 
teem.  But  for  the  candle  the  dark  ages  of 
the  AA-orld  Avould  have  been  dark  in  a  still 
more  literal  sense  than  they  already  Avere, 
and  to  this  humble  servant  civilised  man 
kind  AA-as  indebted  for  the  A'ery  best  illumi- 
nant  it  possessed — certainly  until  the  latter 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  probably 
right  up  to  the  time  of  the  invention  of  gas. 

The  Romans  possessed  an  inferior  sort  of 
candle  Avhich  Avas  made  of  strings  of  papyrus 
or  rush  dipped  in  pitch  and  surrounded 
Avith  Avax.  But  candles  in  perfection  Avere 
not  made  until  a  much  later  period,  and 
Alfred  the  Great  has  the  credit  of  being  the 
inA'entor  of  the  horn  shield  for  the  flame — and 
consequently  of  the  “lant-horn.” 

One  proof  of  their  A’alue  is  the  fact  that 


previous  to  the  invention  of  the  Argancl 
burner  in  1784  lamps  had  entirely  fallen  out 
of  use, .a  glance  at  the  prints  of  that  period 
being  sufficient  to  convince  one  that  candles 
reigned  supreme  not  only  in  the  houses  of  the 
people,  hut  in  the  churches  and  in  all  other 
places  of  public  assembly. 

In  such  places  there  was  an  official  whose 
sole  duty  it  was  to  pass  round  armed  with  a 
pair  of  snuffers  and  an  extinguisher  on  the 
end  of  a  long  stick,  attending  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  such  of  his  flaring  rods  of  tallow  or 
wax  as  needed  his  attention. 

Candle-making  at  that  time  also  formed  a 
part  of  the  education  of  every  housewife, 
and  the  candle-box  was  to  he  found  in  every 
household.  In  how  lnany  is  it  to  be  found 
now  ? 

Were  not  the  tallow-chandlers  also  in  their 
glory  ?  To  wit,  is  there  not  a  great  City  Com¬ 
pany  yclept  the  Tallow-chandlers?  And  yet 
at  a  recent  meeting  in  the  Company’s  Hall 
for  the  benefit  of  a  charity  connected  with 
the  trade  we  heard  the  chairman  lament  that 
tallow-chandlery  was  an  industry  which  was 
fast  dying  out. 

For  in  1784,  as  we  have  stated,  came  M. 
Argand  with  his  improved  lamp.  This  was 
the  first,  attack  upon  the  dominion  of  the 
candle  which  could  cause  that  luminary  any 
alarm.  Later  on  appeared  an  inventor  with 
his  coal  gas,  when  the  poor  candle  received  a 
deadly  thrust,  and  in  later  years  paraffin  and 
petroleum  put  in  their  appearance  and  drove 
it  utterly  routed  from  the  field. 

To  refer  then  .to  Argand’s  invention.  He  j 
had  already  designed  the  circular  burner,  . 
which,  compelling  the  air  to  rush  through  \ 
the  flame  on  both  sides  of  the  wick,  intensi-  I 
fied  its  powers  of  combustion  and  so  con-  : 
sumed  the  smoke  which  had  hitherto  ex-  , 
pended  itself  in  the  atmosphere,  and  which 
had  formed  perhaps  the  bete.  noir  of  all  lamps 
then  existing.  In  addition  the  brilliancy  of 
the  flame  was  much  increased ;  but  he  was 
not  yet  satisfied. 

It  is  said  that’ he  and  his  brother  were  sit¬ 
ting  together  one  night,  Argand  with  his 
head  resting  on  his  hand  pondering  over  a 
sheet  of  memoranda  which  lay  on  the  table 
before  him  containing  the  result  of  experi¬ 
ments  connected  with  the  subject  which  he 
had  always  at  heart,  when  suddenly  the 
power  of  the  little  oil  lamp  which  was  burning 
on  the  table  increased  doubly  in  intensity. 
Argand  looked  up  and  saw  that  his  brother 
had  in  an  idle  moment  placed  the  neck  of  a 
broken  bottle  over  the  flame.  He  saw  at 
once  that  another  great  step  towards  improve¬ 
ment  was  secured. 

Beyond  this,  however,  invention  did  not 
go  much  farther,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a  material  light  and  fluid  enough 
to  rise  in  the  wick  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
supply  the  flame,  and  until  the  discovery  of 
paraffin  and  petroleum  we  find  no  end  of  in¬ 
ventions  of  all  sorts  brought  into  the  market, 
each  of  which  was  either  very  complicated  or 
very  inefficient  and  liable  to  easy  derange¬ 
ment  if  the  lamp  was  not  very  carefully 
handled. 

“Punch”  in  one  of  Leech’s  sketches  has 
given  us  a  picture  of  an  old  gentleman 
who  has  taken  his  after-dinner  nap  with  a 
“  camphine  ”  lamp  burning  on  the  table.  He 
is  shown  viewing  his  blackened  visage  in  the 
chimney  glass,  whilst  everything  in  the  room 
is  alike  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  soot, 
and  the  origin  of  all  the  mischief  is  still 
volleying  forth  thick  clouds  of  Stygian-like 
vapour. 

If  then  so  much  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  finding  a  suitable  light  for  domestic,  not  to 
speak  of  other  purposes,  we  can  well  imagine 
how  great  a  contrast  the  streets  of  the 
various  towns — for  instance,  of  our  own 
metropolis — must  have  presented  to  that 
with  which  we  are  accustomed  as  a  matter  of 
courses  in  the  present  day. 

And  we  find  that  London  seems  to  have 
been  left-  in  entire  darkness  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  an  occasional  cresset  (see  illustration) 
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until,  at  any  rate,  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  when  several  regulations 
were  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  streets, 
and  in  1668  Londoners  were  reminded  that 
they  should  hang  out  lanterns  daily  at  the 
accustomed  time.  A  few  years  after  every 
householder  was  required  to  hang  out.  a 
light  at  dusk,  which  he  was  to  keep  burning 
until  twelve  o’clock  at  night.  Many  like 
regulations  were  made  at  different  periods 
which  apparently  did  not  receive  the  atten¬ 
tion  thought  desirable  by  those  by  whom 
they  were  promulgated. 

In  fact  they  were  but  very  indifferently 
carried  out. ;  for  their  enforcement  was  left, 
to  the  only  police  which  then  existed,  the 
asthmatic  and  decrepid  watchmen  who,  armed 
with  a  staff  and  a  horn  lantern  containing  a 
glimmering  candle,  shuffled  through  the 
streets  uttering  their  monotonous  cry.  This 
varied  at  different  periods  in  their  history 
from  the  “  Lanthorn  and  a  whole  candle 
light,  hang  out  your  lights,  hear  !  ”  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne  and  previous  thereto 
down  to  the  “  Half-past  twelve  o’clock  and  a 
fine  starry  night”  of  the  “Charleys”  who 
existed  until  the  new  police,  as  ihey  were 
then  denominated,  were  called  into  exist¬ 
ence  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  year  1835 — 
not  quite  fifty  years  ago. 

En  passant  let  us  say  a  word  or  two  with 
regard  to  these  defunct  officials.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  London  was  patrolled 
nightly  by  the  marching  watch,  one  of  whom 
is  shown  in  the  illustration.  This  body, 
handsomely  dressed,  some  mounted  and 
some  on  foot.,  made  their  way  nightly 
through  the  streets  of  the  city. 

The  advantage  of  their  perambulation  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  discover,  for  the  noise 
which  accompanied  their  progress,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  flaming  cressets  which  they 
bore  aloft,  was  sufficient,  to  give  plentiful 
notice  to  wrong-doers  of  their  approach, 
whilst  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  evil- 
disposed  could  carry  on  their  operations  in 
safety. 

The  marching  watch  was  an  enormous  ex¬ 
pense,  and  brought  no  corresponding  benefit 
to  the  citizens  beyond  gratifying  their  eyes — 
once  a  year  on  Michaelmas  eve,  when  the 
watch  was  set — with  the  sight,  of  a  magnificent 
procession  ;  and  accordingly  in  1659  it.  was 
abolished,  and  it  was  determined  “in  the 
room  thereof  to  have  a  substantial  standing 
watch  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the 
city.”  Therefore,  as  a  good  example  of  how 
not,  to  do  it,  the  sturdy  archers,  pikemen, 
and  demi-lancers  were  got  rid  of,  and  the 
watching  of  London  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  apparently  the  most  decrepid  and  shaky 
personages  who  could  be  discovered.  These, 
with  cracked  voices  and  halting  gait,  impeded 
by  a  heavy  stick,  and  rendered  still  more 
useless  by  the  glimmering  horn  lantern  they 
carried,  which  served  only  to  give  notice  to 
thieves  of  the  approaching  cripple,  furthered 
this  still  more  by  shouting  out  the  legend  set 
out,  in  the  illustration. 

Will  it  he  believed  that  these  worthies 
continued  the  same  cry  even  down  to  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  that  long  after  the  glass 
lantern  had  come  into  general  use  the  watch¬ 
men  continued  to  carry  the  dingy  horn  lant- 
horns  in  vogue  when  they  were  first  insti¬ 
tuted  ? 

In  the  reign  of  Mary,  to  add  to  their 
efficiency,  they  were  provided  with  a  large 
bell,  and  the  sound  of  this  instrument,  of  tor¬ 
ture  woke  the  echoes  of  the  quiet  streets  until 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  Puritan 
common  sense  got  rid  of  that  nuisance  at  any 
rate. 

Nice  times  those  for  invalids  or  persons  to 
whom  rest  was  of  consequence  ! 

That  London  depended  upon  the  efforts  of 
its  individual  citizens  for  illumination  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  cry  of  the  watchmen,  and  at.  the 
top  right-hand  corner  of  the  picture  we  have 
given  a  watchman  represented  in  a  print  of 
the  time  of  James  i.,  under  which  appears 
the  following  lines : 


“  A  light,  here,  maids,  bang  out  your  light. 


Ami  see  the  horns  he  clear  and  bright. 

That  so  your  candle  clear  may  shine, 

•  Continuing  from  six  till  nine  ; 

That  honest  men  that  walk  along 
May  see  to  pass  safe  without  wrong.” 

We  can  perhaps,  however,  obtain  some- 
faint  notion  of  the  “  darkness  visible  ”  which 
existed  till  a  recent  period  in  the  great 
metropolis  when  we  look  at  the  regulations 
of  the  Common  Council  for  street  lighting. 
Every  housekeeper  whose  house  fronted  the 
street,  and  for  which  he  paid  a  rent  of  £10, 
was  required  from  September  29th  to  March 
29th  to  hang  out  a  lantern,  which  was  to  he 
kept  burning  “on  every  dark  night”  from 
six  till  eleven.  Under  this  regulation  whole 
streets  were  without  light,  as  their  inhabitants 
were  not  rated  at  £10,  a  considerably  larger 
sum  in  every  way  in  those  days  than  in  these. 
This  was  in  1716. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  in  the  reign  of 
William  hi.  ,  an  attempt  at  improvement  was 
made,  and  a  contract  was  entered  into  by  a 
company  for  lighting  the  streets.  The  unwel¬ 
come  shedding  of  light  into  dark  places, 
utterly  inefficient  though  it  was,  was  looked 
upon  with  great  distaste  by-  certain  classes., 
and  the  lamps  were  frequently  broken  by 
stones  or  by  bullets.  The  contract,  which 
was  for  five  years,  was  not  renewed  at  its 
expiration. 

Shortly  after  this,  however,  owing  to  the 
terrible  state  of  insecurity  of  the  streets  of 
London  after  dusk,  one  thousand  oil-lamps 
were  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
which  were  increased  in  1736  to  five  thou¬ 
sand,  and  in  1786  Beckman,  in  his  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Inventions,”  is  astonished  at  the 
magnificence  of  the  arrangements  for  the  light¬ 
ing  of  London. 

He  speaks  almost  with  hated  breath  of  the 
lamps  as  being  all  of  crystal  glass,  each  fur¬ 
nished  with  three  wicks  and  affixed  to  posts 
placed  at  a  certain  number  of  paces  from  each 
other. 

But  very  soon  the  round  glass  lamps,  with 
their  dismal  oil  lights,  were  to  give  way  to 
the  gas,  which  still  forms  and  appears  likely 
to  form,  for  years  to  come,  at  any  rate,  the 
principal  means  of  illuminating  our  thorough¬ 
fares. 

Like  most,  other  useful  inventions,  gas  was 
at,  first  treated  with  ridicule,  and  the  early 
companies  for  its  manufacture  were  for  many 
years  anything  but  successful  in  their  opera¬ 
tions,  and,  indeed,  were  carried  on  at,  a  loss. 
As  our  readers  know,  they  are  now  amongst 
the  most  profitable  of  undertakings. 

One  side  of  Pall  Mall  was  the  first  tho¬ 
roughfare  in  London  lighted  with  gas.  This 
was  in  1807,  when  the  people  thronged  in 
great  numbers  to  view  the  neiv  lamps,  and 
many  might  he  seen  carefully  wetting  the 
tips  of  their  fingers  and  cautiously  placing 
them  upon  the  gaspipes,  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  tubes  which  contained  the  gas 
must  of  necessity  be  in  a  state  of  intense  heat. 

The  general  adoption  of  gas  made  no 
longer  necessary  the  vocation  of  the  flam- 
beau-hearer,  without  whom,  armed  with  his 
flaring  torch,  the  sedan-chairs  or  carriages  of 
the  higher  classes  did  not  dare  to  venture 
forth  after  nightfall.  For,  unless  attended 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  these  stalwart  re¬ 
tainers  to  overawe  the  bands  of  marauders 
armed  with  cudgels,  and  possibly  more  for¬ 
midable  weapons,  the  rout  or  party-goer  could 
scarcely  hope  to  return  to  his  house  in  Bed¬ 
ford  Square  or  some  other  part  of  the  then 
fashionable  quarter  of  the  town  without  dire 
mishap  to  his  property,  and  likely  enough  to 
his  person  into  the  bargain.  The  huge  extin¬ 
guisher  into  which  the  bearer  plunged  his  flam¬ 
beau  before  stumbling  in  darkness  round  to 
the  stable  or  down  the  stone  steps  leading  to 
the  kitchen,  then  decorated  the  front  of  every 
great  man’s  house,  and  many  may  be  seen 
at  the  present  time  in  those  parts  of  London 
tenanted  by  the  upper  classes  at  that  time. 

Gas  also  put  an  end  to  the  services  of  the 
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lamplighter  of  the  period,  who  with  ladder 
on  shoulder  and  scissors  in  belt,  attended  by 
his  can-boy,  hurried  through  the  streets  each 
morning,  here  striking  some  heedless  passen-  [ 
ger  with  the  ladder,  and  there  running  against 
another  with  his  greasy  clothes  or  can — inso¬ 
much  that  “  to  run  like  a  lamplighter”  be¬ 
came  an  everyday  proverb.  Even  when 
mounted  on  high  he  still  favoured  the  passer¬ 
by  with  his  attention,  or  rather  want  thereof, 
for  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  guile-  j 
less  pedestrian  to  receive  a  shower  of  highly  j 
perfumed  oil  from  the  overflowing  lamp  above.  | 


The  lamplighter  of  the  gas  era  has  also  in 
time  been  relieved  of  the  ladder  which 
formed  an  essential  part  of  his  equipment, 
and  now  carries  a  light  pole  containing  a 
flame  in  one  end.  Whether  electricity  will 
in  time  dispense  also  with  his  services  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  to 
speak  of  the  lamps  of  other  nations.  Every¬ 
body  knows  that  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
are  the  great  lantern-makers.  In  fact,  a  lan¬ 
tern  seems  to  be  an  essential  adjunct  to  a 
Chinaman,  and  there  is  a  story  told  of  a  night 


attack  on  a  Chinese  fort  by  the  English  when 
every  Chinaman  took  to  his  heels  and 
mounted  the  hill  behind  with  all  his  speed. 
But  every  man  carried  his  lighted  lantern 
slung  over  his  shoulder,  and  so  formed  the 
best  of  targets  for  the  victorious  blue-jackets. 

Many  nations  of  the  East,  besides  those 
more  closely  connected  with  Scriptural  his¬ 
tory,  and  notably  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
carry  a  lantern  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  thus 
giving  double  point  to  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  “Thy  word  is  as  a  lamp  unto  my 
feet  and  a  light  unto  my  path.” 


T  is  somewhat  on 
ray  conscience  that 
I  have  written 
hitherto  about  the 
river  almost  en¬ 
tirely  from  one 
point  of  view.  Its 
delights  are  apt  to 
impress  themselves 
on  the  imagination 
so  strongly  that  one 
forgets  all  the  incon¬ 
veniences  and  even 
positive  discomforts  that 
are  occasionally  involved. 
But  let  me  be  just,  and  re¬ 
count  the  events  of  one  miser¬ 
able  day  which  will  be  re¬ 
membered  by  our  crew  as  long,  perhaps,  as 
any  delicious  moonlight  sail  or  pleasant  after¬ 
noon  laze. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  crew  of  the  Swan 
-were  more  active  and  enterprising  than  they 
are  now,  they  started  for  their  first  trip  for 
the  season  at  Easter.  It  fell  early  on  that 
particular  occasion,  but  the  weather  was 
inviting  and  a  party  of  friends  were  staying 
at  Marlow,  so  it  was  unanimously  decided  not 
to  postpone  the  hrst  trip  till  more  settled 
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weather.  Easter  Monday  was  all  that  heart  ' 
could  desire  :  the  river  was  tolerably  free 
from  boats,  and  the  sun  was  pleasantly  | 
warm.  I  formed  part  of  the  crew  on  this 
occasion,  and  congratulated  myself  on  my 
good  fortune. 

Certainly  it  grew  chilly  about  dusk,  and 
we  landed  at  Marlow  before  dark,  feeling 
that  it  would  be  risky  to  stay  on  the  water 
longer.  Budd’s  cousins  were  amongst  the 
friends  with  whom  we  had  spent  the  day,  and 
Budd  had  persuaded  them  to  come  and  break¬ 
fast  with  us  next  morning.  They  were  re¬ 
turning  to  London  by  a  nine  o’clock  train, 
but  Budd  conclusively  proved  that  there  was  i 
plenty  of  time  for  them  to  meet  us  and  have 
breakfast  and  then  be  rowed  down  to  Bourne 
End,  where  they  could  catch  their  train. 

We  added  our  entreaties,  which  had  their 
desired  effect.  It  was  arranged  that  at  eight 
o’clock  sharp  they  were  to  meet  us  by  the 
little  bridge  which  leads  from  the  meadow  to 
the  Quarry  Woods,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  (facing  the  source).  We  had  often 
breakfasted  at  that  particular  spot,  and  knew 
it  to  be  a  very  convenient  and  pleasant  one. 

In  those  days  we  never  dreamt  of  having 
any  meals  indoors.  We  had  brought  our 
cooking  apparatus  to  a  pitch  of  perfection 


which  defied  the  elements.  The  young  ladies 
were  quite  ready  to  signalise  the  last  day  of 
their  holiday  by  indulging  in  a  somewhat 
gipsy-like  proceeding,  and  we  all  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  weather  would  be  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

I  suppose  the  effect  of  the  unwonted  air 
and  exercise  was  stronger  than  usual ;  at 
any  rate,  we  woke  rather  late  next  morning, 
and  there  was  a  scramble  to  get  down  to  the 
boat  and  start.  It  seemed  very  chilly,  but 
that  was  natural  in  the  early  morning.  There 
was  a  considerable  breeze,  and  Figgis  was 
regretting  that  we  were  not  going  up  stream : 
we  could  have  sailed  magnificently. 

The  lock-keeper  was  slower  in  opening  the 
gates  than  usual,  and  in  the  hurry  of  getting- 
out  again  Budd  dropped  a  boat-hook.  Figgis 
did  not  notice  the  loss,  and  vigorously  pulled 
a  couple  of  strokes  to  keep  us  out  of  the  bank, 
for  the  stream  is  a  strong  one  just  outside  the 
lock,  as  every  one  knows.  It  was  “no  end  of 
a  nuisance  ”  to  have  to  turn  and  pull  back  : 
time  was  getting  on  apace. 

However,  in  the  mood  in  which  we  were, 
it  was  not  a  matter  of  many  minutes  to  reach 
the  woods.  We  pulled  the  Swan  on  to  the 
mud  and  landed  in  haste,  throwing  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  boat  on  to  the  grass  peilmell. 
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“  I’ll  boil  the  water,”  Said  Charlton,  when 
we  had  lifted  out  our  apparatus.  In  a  couple 
of  minutes  he  had  set  the  kettle  on  the  iron 
cylinder,  which  had  been  dumped  down  close 
to  the  water. 

Figgis  began  spreading  the  cloth.  Whilst 
he  was  doing  so  he  became  aware  of  several 
facts.  One  was  that  the  wind  was  a  strong- 
one,  for  it  lifted  the  cloth  and  bid  fair  to 
-carry  it  away  bodily.  Another  was  that  the 
wind  had  a  clear  passage  to  the  spot  we  had 
chosen :  the  woods  were  no  protection  what¬ 
ever. 

What  a  wind  it  was  !  I  never  felt  sp  cold 
a  one  in  my  life.  It  nipped  our  fingers,  so 
that  we  could  not  untie  the  parcels  we  had 
brought  with  us,  nor  loosen  the  fastenings  of 
the  cushions.  It  blew  the  flame  from  under 
the  kettle,  in  spite  of  our  apparatus,  and  we 
had  to  build  up  a  pile  of  stretchers  and 
hampers  to  protect  it.  It  blew  up  the  table¬ 
cloth  like  a  balloon,  and  upset  all  the  cups 
placed  on  it. 

There  was  no  denying  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  terribly  cold  day  :  more  lit  to  spend  round 
a  big  fire  than  out  in  the  open  air.  But 
there  was  no  help  for  it :  we  must  remain 
where  we  were  on  the  chance  of  Budd’s 
cousins  arriving.  In  our  hearts  we  were  all 
ungallant  enough  to  wish  them  farther. 

“  Look  here,”  said  Figgis,  who  was  getting- 
desperate  with  his  failures  to  lay  the  cloth  ; 
“this  will  never  do;  we  can’t  breakfast  in 
this  Arctic  region.  We  must  get  shelter  ; 
help  me  fix  up  the  sail  on  the  windward  side, 
and  we  shall  be  as  snug  as  you  like.  ” 

The  idea  was  a  good  one.  We  fixed  the 
mast  and  the  long  boat-hook  in  the  ground 
as  well  as  we  could  aud  stretched  the  sail  be¬ 
tween  them ;  fastening  it  down  with  stones 
and  a  scull  laid  lengthwise.  Then  we  tied 
sculls  to  the  supports  to  form  buttresses,  and 
had  a  snug  and  cosy  spot  to  breakfast  in, 
though  the  view  of  the  river  was  shut  out. 
But  that  was  an  insignificant  detail. 

We  had  all  mounted  our  coats  and  wrap¬ 
pers  ;  Budd  had  even  put  on  his  macintosh. 
Charlton,  who  was  terribly  exposed  to  the 
icy  wind,  had  slung  the  bow  cushion  round 
his  shoulders  and  was  trying  to  thaw  his 
hands  over  the  flame  of  the  methylated 
spirit. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  cry  of  dismay  from 
Martin,  who  was  getting  the  provisions  in 
order. 

“No  bread  !  ”  he  cried. 

It  was  true  enough  :  the  shops  were  shut 
.he  night  before,  and  no  one  had  thought  of 
buying  any  in  the  hurry  of  departure. 


Now  came  our  first  piece  of  good  fortune. 
A  small  boy  emerged  from  the  wood  and  was 
going  on  his  way  to  Marlow  when  Figgis 
stopped  him. 

“  Look  here,  Tommy  ;  here’s  a  shilling  for 
you  to  get  us  a  couple  of  loaves,  and  if  you’re 
back  here  in  twenty  minutes  you  shall  have 
another  for  yourself.  ” 

The  boy  took  the  money  and  was  off'  at  a 
trot. 

“  We  shall  just  get  it  in  time,”  said  Mar¬ 
tin.  “  Has  any  fellow  got  a  spare  pair  of 
gloves  ?  ”  he  continued. 

The  fact  that  his  question  did  not  meet 
with  shouts  of  derision  and  scorn  shows 
the  state  to  which  the  crew  were  reduced. 
Gloves  in  the  Swan  ! 

The  breakfast  was  now  fairly  well  laid. 
The  butter  was  on  our  only  china  plate ; 
there  were  three  or  four  pots  of  jam  open,  a 
box  of  sardines,  and  some  tinned  salmon  ; 
when  the  eggs  were  boiled  and  the  steak 
fried  we  should  have  a  breakfast  which  the 
Swan  need  not  be  ashamed  of.  Figgis  stood 
up  and  stretched  his  back,  which  was  getting 
cramped  with  continual  stooping. 

Swish!  swash!  A  specially  severe  gust  of 
wind  was  too  much  for  the  fastenings  of  the 
sail.  Figgis  darted  forward  to  hold  the  mast 
up,  stepping  on  the  sardine  box  on  his  way. 
He  was  too  late  :  he  saved  the  mast,  but  the 
boat-hook  gave  way,  and  in  a  moment  -the 
sculls  and  sail  and  everything  were  lying  in 
a  confused  mass  on  the  breakfast. 

We  rushed  to  Figgis’s  aid  and  extricated 
him  from  the  ruins.  The  English  language 
was  not  equal  to  the  occasion,  so  we  made 
no  attempt  to  use  it.  In  silence  we  took 
away  the  useless  sail,  which  bore  the  marks 
of  jam  and  eggs  on  its  snowy  whiteness,  and 
set  ourselves  to  collect  the  debris. 

“  What  shall  we  do  ?  ”  asked  Martin. 

“  Do  ?  ”  retorted  Figgis.  “  There’s  nothing 
to  do  but  make  the  best  of  it  and  be  wiser 
next  time.  Isn’t  it  almost  eight  o’clock  ?  ” 

It  was ;  but  though  we  eagerly  scanned 
the  footpath  neither  the  ladies  nor  the  boy 
could  be  seen. 

“I  should  think  they  won’t  come,”  said 
Martin. 

“Probably  not,”  said  Charlton,  “but 
we’ve  got  to  be  ready  for  them  all  the  same.” 

“  Then  it's  quite  time  we  saw  something  of 
them,”  said  Budd.  “Look  here,  you  fel¬ 
lows,  if  I  don’t  get  something  to  eat  soon  I 
shall  collapse  ;  those  cousins  of  mine  are  due 
at  eight,  if  they  don’t  turn  up  by  five  minutes 
past  let  us  begin,  and  I'll  do  the  apologising 
if  they  come  late.” 


We  were  ready  enough  to  agree  ;  the  idea 
of  a  good  cup  of  cocoa  was  enough  to  make 
us  risk  any  seeming  want  of  consideration 
towards  our  visitors. 

“Then  it’s  time  I  started  the  steak,”  said 
Charlton.  “We  must  keep  the  kettle  hot 
over  the  small  spirit- pad.” 

We  had  a  second  apparatus  for  boiling- 
water,  a  small  one  without  proper  means  of 
protecting  it  from  the  wind.  The  only  way 
to  manage  was  to  light  it  in  the  boat,  where 
it  would  be  sheltered  by  the  gunwale. 

I  was  commissioned  to  see  to  it,  and  had 
the  pleasant  job  of  climbing  into  the  wob¬ 
bling  boat  with  a  kettle  full  of  boiling  water. 
I  soon  had  the  spirit  alight  and  kept  the 
kettle  boiling.  At  all  events,  we  should  have 
a  warm  cup  of  cocoa  soon.  The  very  thought 
was  delightful. 

Charlton  meanwhile  was  cooking  the  steaks. 
In  five  minutes  more  we  should  begin.  There 
was  still  no  sign  of  the  ladies,  but  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  we  could  see  the  boy  returning. 

We  beckoned  wildly  to  him,  for  we  were 
now  only  waiting  for  him  in  order  to  begin. 
The  steaks  were  nearly  done,  and  the  eggs 
had  just  been  popped  into  the  saucepan,  when 
we  heard  a  shout  from  the  opposite  bank. " 

There  stood  the  two  ladies.  They  had 
come  down  the  wrong  bank. 

Budd  scraml  >led  into  the  boat  and  pushed  off. 

“We  must  fetch  them,”  he  said,  as  he 
seized  a  scull.  Then  we  found  that  all  the 
other  sculls  were  on  land,  and  had  to  wait  till 
Martin  brought  us  one. 

“  Our  breakfast  will  be  spoilt,”  I  heard 
Charlton  growl. 

We  reached  the  opposite  bank  in  safety  : 
I  kept  my  eye  on  my  precious  kettle.  But 
when  we  arrived  the  next  step  was  not  easy. 
The  bank  is  high,  four  feet  out  Of  the  water, 
and  quite  perpendicular  :  how  were  the  ladies 
to  get  into  the  boat  ? 

However,  it  was  no  time  for  ceremony. 
Budd  scrambled  out  and  I  held  the  boat 
against  the  bank  whilst  Budd  lowered  his 
cousins  gently  from  the  most  convenient  spot 
we  could  find. 

One  of  them  managed  the  descent  very 
neatly,  but  the  second  slipped  on  the  un¬ 
cushioned  thwart,  and  in  saving  herself  gave 
the  Swan  a  lurch.  I  held  on  tightly,  so  that 
the  danger  was  of  the  slightest  degree,  but — 
the  kettle  slipped. 

You  would  have  thought  the  Swan  a  launch 
from  the  steam  that  rose  from  the  boat.  I 
had  to  skip  pretty  nimbly  to  save  myself 
from  being  scalded. 

Budd  dropped  in  with  a  savage  thump  and 
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liegan  pulling  back  to  the  others.  He  jumped 
recklessly  into  the  mud  ;  he  seemed  to  take  a 
delight  in  making  himself  as  miserable  as 
possible. 

Figgis  met  us  with  a  woeful  face.  The  boy 
had  returned  without  bread  ;  he  said  there 
was  none  to  be  obtained  till  nine  o’clock. 
(Subsequently  we  had  reason  to  believe  he 
had  never  returned  to  Marlow  at  all. ) 

The  steaks  were  burnt  to  a  cinder ;  the 
eggs  which  had  survived  the  catastrophe 
were  hard.  We  could  offer  our  visitors  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  but  biscuits  with  jam  on  them, 
until  we  could  boil  some  more  water. 

Fortunately  they  had  had  a  cup  of  tea  and 
a  roll  before  they  started.  Indeed  they  had 
only  come  to  .  tell  us  that  they  thought  it 
would  be  wise  to  postpone  the  affair  as  the 
day  was  so  bitterly  cold  ;  but  when  the 
looat  came  over  for  them  they  thought  they 


ought  to  shake  hands  and  say  good-bye 
properly  instead  of  shouting  adieux  across 
the  river. 

It  would  have  been  mockery  to  try  and 
persuade  them  to  stay  when  by  returning  at 
once  to  Marlow  they  might  have  time  for  a 
short  breakfast  before  the  train  started.  We 
bade  them  an  apologetic  good-bye,  hoping 
we  might  meet  them  again  before  long  under 
pleasanter  circumstances. 

We  made  a  melancholy  meal  oft'  biscuits 
and  jam,  drawing  lots  for  the  eggs  that  were 
done.  Then  we  packed  the  boat  and  shoved 
oft',  shaking  the  mud  of  that  miserable  field 
from  off  our  shoes.  Two  of  us  caught  cold  (I 
was  one),  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Swan  we  left  all  our  utensils  un  cleaned. 
We  disembarked  at  Maidenhead,  made  for  the 
train  and  home,  after  the  most  miserable 
experience  we  ever  enjoyed  (!) 


DOINGS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 


SEPTEMBER. 


instructions 
this  month 
commence  with 

The  Poultry 
Run.— You  will 
not  have  very 
old  birds  in  your 
run,  for  this 
would  be  against 
all  principles  of  success  in 
breeding,  so  you  will  find 
some  of  the  younger  moult¬ 
ing  this  month.  Nextmonth, 
and  the  month  after  that, 
your  earlier-hatched  chick¬ 
ens  will  be  in  full  feather. 

Some  of  them  may  look  a 
little  ragged  now,  but  they  will  not  fully  moult 
until  about  next  August,  and  later  than  that  the  year 
after.  We  have  already  given  various  hints  about 
moulting  which  .you  will  do  well  to  refer  back  to. 

Continue  weeding  out,  and  taking  extra  care  of  all 
birds  that  have  properties  which  give  them  a  chance 
of  winning  at  a  show  or  make  them  worth  while  keep¬ 
ing  to  breed  from. 

We  may  expect  a  change  of  weather  now  that  will 
make  us  say  summer  is  indeed  gone.  Days  and  nights 
may,  and  likely  will  be.  wet  and  cold.  We  keep  an 
eye  to  the  fowl-house,  therefore,  aud  all  its  surround¬ 
ings  ;  and  if  any  bird  seems  suffering  from  cold  we 
remove  it  immediately  and  have  it  seen  to.  We 
should  not  forget,  however,  that  it  is  when  huddling 
in  a  corner,  “waiting  till  the  clouds  roll  by,"  that 
fowls  catch  cold  and  many  other  diseases.  It  is  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  want  of  exercise  there¬ 
fore;  and  this  only  proves  how  necessary  for  health  it 
is  to  possess  a  good  run,  grass  and  otherwise.  On 
cold  days  give  more  stimulating  food,  and  scatter 
grain  here  and  there  that  they  may  run  for  it  and  keep 
up  the  animal  heat.  See  now  that  your  houses  are 
perfectly  clean,  dry,  and  comfortable,  and  well  venti¬ 
lated  without  a  direct  draught. 

Colds,  if  not  at  once  attended  to,  may  produce  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lungs  and  death.  Birds  at  first 
.sneeze  and  run  at  the  nose.  Place  such  as  are  thus 
attacked  immediately  in  a  warm,  quiet  corner.  If  it 
be  running  much  at  the  nose,  simply  bathing  the  head 
frequently  with  hot  water  will  give  much  relief.  Give 
a  dose  of  castor-oil,  five  drops  of  paregoric  in  a  little 
water,  three  or:  four  times  a  day,  and  plenty  of  good 
food— given  warm.  A  valuable  fowl  should  never  be 
left  in  a  run  when  ill.  The  others  invariably  badly 
use  it. 

Prepare  your  hampers  for  exhibition  if  you  intend 
showing.  You  will  see  all  shows  of  the  year  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  “Exchange  and  Mart.”  V\  rite  for 
schedules  in  time,  so  that  you  may  send  your  entries 
in  before  the  day  on  which  they  close.  Write 


the  addresses  distinctly  on  indestructible  labels,  and 
tie  them  on  so  that  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  on  the 
morning  the  birds  start  but  place  them  in  the  ham¬ 
pers,  fasten  them  up,  and  send  them  off.  Do  not 
show  unless  you  really  have  something  good  enough 
to  stand  a  chance.  To  act  otherwise  is  hut  to  throw 
money  to  the  winds.  Pen  up  your  intended  exhibits 
for  some  time  before,  so  as  to  have  them  used  to  it 
aud  perfectly  tame.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  how  a 
bird  shows  itself. 

We  promised  this  month  to  address  a  few  remarks 
about  turkeys  to  our  ambitious  boys.  These  birds  are 
by  some  writers  recommended  to  be  kept  as  cliicken- 
hatchers— mere  animated  incubators.  Well,  there  is 
no  doubt  they  are  wonderful  sitters.  But  it  is  a  really 
profitable  speculation  to  rear  them.  A  great  many  are 
afraid  to  venture  on  doing  so  because  they  are  difficult 
to  rear.  We  say  this:  the  young  need  more  attention 
than  fowls,  and  if  you  can  get  them  to  a  certain  age 
they  will  do  well  so  long  as  they  are  kept  on  a  dry  soil 
and  well  roosted  at  night.  However,  we  will  give  you 
hints  about  setting  them  in  good  time.  Meanwhile 
Christmas  is  only  a  few  months  ahead,  and  what  is 
better  than  a  nice  roast  turkey  for  dinner?  Well, 
what  vye  advise  is  this  :  if  you  have  any  funds  to  spare 
by  ail  means  buy  your  turkeys  now,  young  and  cheap, 
and  feed  them  against  the  festive  season. 

The  Pigeon  Loft.  —  The  breeding  season  is  over. 
You  can  now  count  up  your  profits  and  losses  after  you 
have  weeded  out  your  loft,  retaining  therein  nothing 
but  the  creme  de  la  creme .  Sell  surplus  either  for  the 
table  or  to  boys  like  yourself  who  like  pigeons  to  keep. 
We  have  always  advised  you  to  breed  only  from  the 
best  stock  and  strains  that  could  be  procured  any¬ 
where.  If  you  have  now  good  healthy  birds  well  up 
in  properties,  there  will  not  be  much  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  a  market  for  them.  But  if  you  cannot  sell,  it  is 
|  better  to  feed  them  up  a  little  and  make  pies  of  them 
I  than  to  keep  them  to  eat  their  own  heads  off. 

Count  now,  then,  your  profits  and  losses— do  not 
|  leave  out  of  reckoning  the  amount  of  pleasure  and 
healthful  occupation  your  birds  have  been  to  you. 
Remember  that  innocent,  healthful  pleasure  is  worth 
a  good  deal.  Well,  if  you  find  that  you  are  tired  of 
|  the  pigeon  fancy,  that  it  is  more  trouble  to  you  than 
j  it  is  all  worth,  now  is  the  time  to  break  up  your 
establishment,  and  go  in  for  something  else. 

But  if  you  do  not  mean  to  sell  off,  then,  having 
well  weeded  your  stock,  begin  at  once  and  do  your 
cleaning  out,  disinfecting,  lime-washing,  repairs,  and 
improvements.  Do  not  hurry  matters.  Work  slowly 
and  leisurely,  and  you  will  do  everything  perfectly. 
Some  of  your  most  valuable  birds  may  be  suffering 
from  colds  or  even  canker.  In  colds  the  nostrils  run 
water  and  the  eyes  are  also  affected,  and  this  may  go 
on  to  a  mattery  or  cankerous  condition.  Take  the 
disease  in  time.  Put  the  bird  in  the  hospital-pen,  in 
a  warm  but  well-lighted  corner.  This  hospital-pen, 
we  forgot  to  say,  should  be  big.  Indeed,  the  more 
roomy  it  is  the  better,  and  it  should  be  always  kept 
clean,  and  invariably  washed  well  out  when  a  patient 
leaves  it.  Give  a  capsule  of  castor-oil  to  a  bird  suffer¬ 
ing  from  cold.  Bathe  the  head  and  nostrils  frequently 
with  warm  milk-and-water,  warm  water  witli  a  few 
drops  of  carbolic  acid  well  mixed  with  it,  or  with  warm 
weak  tea.  Give  nourishing  food,  and  little,  else  will 
be  required,  although  two  or  three  drops  of  paregoric 
in  a  little  water  may  do  good  twice  a  day  during  the 
earlier  stages. 

Canker  is  a  terrible  disease,  and  in  many  cases  in¬ 
curable.  It  is  preventible,  however,  by  attending  to 
the  perfect  cleanliness  of  the  loft,  the  water,  and  the 
food.  It  comes  in  the  throat  like  masses  of  ulcers, 
and  about  the  head.  The  best  application  we  know 
for  throat  canker  is  equal  parts  of  glycerine  and  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iron,  with  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  mixed 
with  it.  Nitrate  of  silver  may  be  applied  well  to  the 
growths  in  head  canker,  and  afterwards  a  wash  "f 
alum,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce.  Quarantine  the 
diseased  bird,  and  thoroughly  clean  out  the  loft. 

The  Aviary.— Attend  canary  shows  whenever  you 
have  a  chance.  Get  a  book  on  canaries,  when  you 
have  saved  money  enough.  Carefully  note  all  points, 
and  compare  them  with  the  birds  you  see.  at  the 
shows  you  visit.  Take  a  note  also  of  l-he  kinds  of 
cages  you  see  at  exhibitions.  You  may  make  others  of 


the  same  pattern.  Look  at  mules.  Talk  to  breeders 
and  get  their  ideas. 

Breeding  being  now  well  over,  care  of  the  moulting 
birds  will  be  tlie  chief  work  of  the  month.  See  that 
all  birds  are  now  kept  clean  and  well  fed,  and  that 
even  their  cages  are  in  the  pink  of  perfection.  If  you 
once  get  into  a  routine  of  feeding  aud  seeing  to  your 
birds  regularly,  it  is  difficult  to  get  out  of  it. 

The  Rabbitry. — Now  you  should  lay  up  a  good 
store  of  dry  stuff  for  bedding  during  the  winter 
months,  and  if  you  have  spare  you  may  store  roots 
carefully.  It  is  often  an  advantage  to  get  these  nice 
and  dry  in  frosty  weather.  They  may  be  kept  among 
chaff. 

We  are  often  asked  how  rabbits  should  be  prepared 
for  show.  Our  reply  invariably  is  that  rabbits  should 
be  kept  in  so  healthy  a  condition  that  they  are  ready 
for  show  all  the  year  round.  But  the  only  legitimate 
preparation  for  shows  is  feeding  and  keeping  the  coat 
nice.  Long-hair  rabbits  require  grooming  very  fre¬ 
quently,  else  they  will  get  matted.  A  rabbit  for  show 
should  he  in  good  condition,  but  not  too  fat.  You 
must  get  the  schedule  from  the  secretary  in  good 
time,  and  obedience  to  all  the  rules  of  the  show  is 
imperative.  The  rabbits  should  be  sent  in  well-venti¬ 
lated  boxes,  each  in  a  compartment  by  itself,  and  on 
the  label— on  a  conspicuous  part  of  it  —  the  words 
“Live  Stock”  must  he  written.  If,  after  that,  the 
company  permit  your  rabbits  to  be  killed  they  will 
have  to  pay  for  them. 

The  Kennel.— If  you  have  a  dog  you  keep  out  of 
doors,  and  you  care  at  all,  as  you  ought  to,  for  his 
comfort,  you  will  have  a  proper  kennel  made  for  him. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  it.  It  should  be  roomy,  it 
should  open  to  clean  out,  and  it  should  be  sheltered 
from  the  wind.  Spruce-trees  make  a  capital  shelter, 
and  they  may  be  planted  now.  The  chain  should  be 
long  and  strong,  and  have  two  swivels  on  it,  and  the 
water-dish  should  be  one  that  cannot  be  easily  spilled. 

The  Kitchen  Garden.  —  Wet  days  are  plentiful 
enough  now.  Weeds  grow  apace — a  second  growth 
from  summer  weeds.  Destroy  them  before  they  flower. 
Take  up  potatoes.  Gather  and  store  fruit  before  they 
ripen  on  the  trees.  Plant  cabbage.  Plant  out  endive. 
Plant  out  your  August-sown  lettuces. 

The  Flower  and  Window  Gardens.— Keep  every¬ 
thing  neat.  Remove  dead  blooms  and  decaying 
leaves,  which  keep  the  moisture  and  banish  sunlight. 
Begin  to  think  about  future  bedding  of  spring  flowers, 
but  do  not  plant  yet.  Sow  annuals  if  you  have  plenty 
of  seed.  Gather  and  store  seeds.  Let  the  beauty  of 
your  window-boxes  be  enriched  with  flowers  from  the 
garden.  Put  extra  mould  in  the  window-boxes,  and 
take  away  all  dead  leaves  and  flowers. 
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H 


ght  in  Feet. 


Porcelain  Tower,  Nanki*,  China  . .  . .  200 

St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool .  85 

Tomb  of  Theodoric,  Ravenna  . .  . .  about  50 

Chichester  Cathedral .  271 

Victoria  Tower,  Westminster .  331 

Boston  Church,  Lincolnshire .  292 

Taj  Mahal,  Agra .  220 

York  Cathedral .  198 

Temple  of  Bacchus,  Teos  . .  . .  about  50 

Alexandrian  Column,  St.  Petersburg. .  ..  154 

Column  of  July,  Paris  . .  154 

Torre  Asinelli,  Bologna .  370 

Bell  Tower,  St.  Mark's,  V  enice  . .  . .  323 

Colosseum,  Rome  (584  feet  in  length)  . .  157 

Friburg  Cathedral  .  385 

Temple  of  the  Sun,  Baalbec .  120 

Temple  on  the  Ilissus,  Athens. .  ..  about  25 

Erechtheium,  Athens .  about  35 

Chartres  Cathedral  .  403 

Church  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  Paris  ..  ..  274 

The  Monument,  London  ..  ..  202 

Amiens  Cathedral .  383 

Church  of  St.  Theobald,  Thann  ..  about  320 

Royal  Albert  Hall,  London  ..  ..  ..  151 

St.  Stephen’s  Cathedral,  Vienna  . .  . .  441 

Torazzo  of  Cremona  .  396 

Hotel  des  Invalides,  Paris  .  310 

Temple  of  the  Giants,  Agrigentum  . .  . .  116 

Parthenon,  Athens  .  66 

Second  Pyramid,  Gheezeh  .  447 

Strashurg  Cathedral  .  468 

Rouen  Cathedral  .  about  460 

Eleanor  Cross,  Waltham  .  50 

Cologne  Cathedral  .  510 

Great  Pyramid .  460 

St.  Peter’s,  Rome .  448 

St.  Paul's,  London  . .  ...  360 

Albert  Memorial .  180 

(  Obelisk,  Luxor .  75 

jProphylon  . .  70 

BowChjirch,  Loudon .  235 

Cleopatra's  Needle  .  68 

Old  St.  Paul’s,  London .  508 

Church  of  St.  Mary,  Llibeck .  400 

Abbey  of  St.  Stephen,  Caen .  400 

Church  of  St.  Martin,  Landsliut  . .  about  460 

The  Baptistry,  Pisa  .  190 

Tomb  at  Mylasa,  Caria  . .  . .  . .  about  50 

Church  of  St.  Peter,  Hamburg  . .  about  380 
Obelisk  in  Piazza  di  San  Giovanni  in  Late- 

rano,  Rome  ..  ..  ..  ..  153 

Antwerp  Cathedral  .  40: 

“Bell  Harry”  Tower,  Canterbury  ..  ••  23.' 

Tower  of  the  Winds,  Athens  ..  ..  about  4 

The  Cathedral,  Florence  . .  375 

Hotel  de  Ville,  Brussels  ..  ..  37J 


Vile  SoyV  Owr)  Vapef. 


Height  in  Feet. 


55.  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople  . .  18:1 

56.  Pantheon,  Rome .  143 

57.  Chapel  of  St.  Pietro,  Montorio,  Rome  about  40 

58.  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates,  Athens..  34 

59.  Salisbury  Cathedral  .  404 

60.  Trajan  Column,  Rome .  134 

61.  Cathedral,  Frankfort-on-Maine  . .  . .  326 

62.  Pyramid  of  Mycerinus  ..  .  ..  ..  218 

63.  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  201 

64.  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  Rome  ..  '  about  98 

65.  Mechlin  Cathedral  .  319 

66.  Bell  Tower,  Florence .  266 

67.  Tomb  of  Absalom,  Jerusalem .  54 

68.  Norwich  Cathedral  .  309 

69.  Leaning  Tower,  Pisa  . .  . .  . .  . .  188 

70.  Pompey's  Pillar,  Alexandria .  100 

71.  Church  of  St.  Isaac,  St.  Petersburg  . .  . .  336 

—  j  Central  Spire,  Lichfield  .  252 

( Western  Spire  ditto  192 

73.  Arch  of  Constantine,  Rome  . .  . .  about  70 

74.  Tower  of  Ivan  Veliki,  Moscow  ..  about  260 

75.  Central  Transept,  Crystal  Palace  . .  . .  198 

70.  Science  Schools,  South  Kensington  . .  . .  110 

77.  Temple  of  Yesta,  Tivoli .  about  55 


The  Red  Tint  indicates  BRICK  ;  the  Stone-colour, 
STONE;  the  Pink,  GRANITE;  the  Purple,  BRONZE, 
Copper,  or  Lead  ;  and  the  Yellow,  Gold. 


<Eoms.pont)ence. 


Bow  Oar. — 1.  The  hire  of  a  four-oar  is  generally  ten 
shillings  per  day,  but  the  rate  varies.  2.  It  costs 
five  shillings,  but  the  same  information  is  given  in 
Dickens's  “Dictionary  of  the  Thames,”  published  by 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  price  one  shilling. 

P.  O.  Keith. — “Under  the  Red  Ensign”  costs  a  shil¬ 
ling,  and  is  obtainable  by  any  bookseller  of  Kent 
and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row.  You  can  average  cruising 
yachts  at  £10  per  ton. 

C.  T.  Gauntlett.  — Our  mazes  were  the  ground-plans 
of  special  plantations,  and  not  fancy  sketches. 

Gymnast. — All  gymnastic  apparatus  can  he  supplied 
ready-made.  Apply  to  Goy,  Leadenhall  Street,  or 
any  of  the  cricket  outfitters. 

A.  Jones.— Get  your  vicar  to  apply  for  you  to  the 
Secretary,  Church  Missionary  Society,  Salisbury 
Square,  E.c. 

A  Chemist’s  Apprentice.— You  should  pass  your 
examinations  here,  and  then  there  would  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  fact  of  your  holding  an  English  certifi¬ 
cate  would  prove  a  great  help. 


Funnybonk.—  1.  The  price  of  the  parts  as  published 
by  us  is  sixpence.  For  those  that  are  out  of  print 
you  will  have  to  advertise,  and  you  must  pay  what¬ 
ever  you  can  get  them  at.  Some  of  them  have  been 
sold  at  a  shilling  each;  but  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  such  business,  and  cannot  advise  you.  2.  We 
mentioned  painting  lantern-slides  on  ground  glass  in 
our  last  Christmas  part. 

G.  D.  Browse.— You  can  obtain  copies  of  the  Latin 
authors  from  the  Clarendon  Press,  through  any 
bookseller. 

Victor.— We  do  not  wonder  at  the  local  paper  refus¬ 
ing  to  answer  you.  Any  one  with  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  a  printing-office, would  see  at  once  how 
such  an  error  occurred.  It  is  too  obvious  to  be 
worth  making  a  fuss  about,  and  the  discovery  does 
you  no  credit  whatever. 

W.  T.  Biller.— Read  the  swimming  articles  in  our 
first  volume. 

Boatswain.— The  boats  are  varnished,  not  painted. 
Ordinary  oak  varnish  is  the  sort  used. 

Dada. — Apply  to  the  Canadian  Government  Agency, 
"Victoria  Street,  s.w.,  or  get  the  penny  handbook  to 
Canada  that  they  publish.  The  book  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  Messrs.  \V.  H.  Smith  aud  Son. 


OUR  HOLIDAYS.— Lunch  Time. 


♦ 


A  FINE  PIANO 


Me.  Joseph  Ruse,  who  has  for  some 
time  been  agent  in  Toronto  for  the  famous 
Dominion  Organs  and  Pianos,  has  added 
to  his  already  extensive  business,  THE 
KNABE  PIANO.  Though  not  so  popu¬ 
larly  known  in  Canada  as  the  other  famous 
United  States  instruments,  yet  among 
competent  judges — foremost  musicians  and 
talented  amateurs — it  is  a  great  favorite. 

The  firm  of  Wi.  Knabe  &  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more,  has  been  manufacturing  pianos  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  Their  reputation,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Southern  States,  is  great. 
In  the  South  the  Knabe  has  been  the  lead¬ 
ing  piano  for  a  great  many  years  The  va¬ 
riety  of  styles,  and  handsome  cases,  with 
the  superior  musical  power,  makes  this 
piano  popular  everywhere. 


Nbw  Parlor  Game 


Me.  A.  Noeman,  Toronto,  has  invented 
a  new  game,  “Ottawa  to  Batoche,”  price 
25  cents,  that  is  really  very  interesting, 
depicting  as  it  does  the  triumphs  and  re¬ 
verses  of  the  volunteers  in  their  struggles 
with  the  rebels  and  capture  of  Batoche. 
As  a  family  game  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
very  popular. 


THE  IMPROVE©  MODEL 

iL  WASHER 

■|g61l|>.  —AND— 

fl  BLEACHER. 


!;j  ;  J|  Weighs  only  six  pounds  and 

“ 1  MBra.  can  tie  carried  in  a  small  valise. 

BRi®  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  the 
money  refunded. 

JSS.  $1,000  REWARD 

€.  W.  Dennis, Toronto.  FOR  ITS  SUPERIOR. 

Washing  made  light  and  easy.  The  clothes  have 
that  pure  whiteness  which  no  other  mode  of  wash¬ 
ing  can  produce.  No  rubbing  required,  no  friction 
to  injure  the  fabric.’  A  10  year  old  girl  can  do  the 
washing  as  well  as  an  older  person. 

To  place  it  in  every  household  the  price  has 
been  placed  at  $3.00,  and  if  not  found  satisfac¬ 
tory  within  one  month  from  date  of  purchase, 
money  refunded.  See  what  the  Canada  Presby¬ 
terian  says  about  it:  “The  Model  Washer  and 
Bleacher,  which  Mr.  C.  W.  Dennis  offers  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  has  many  and  valuable  advantages.  It  is  a  time 
and  labor-saving  machine,  is  substantial  and  endur¬ 
ing  and  is  very  cheap.  From  trial  in  the  household 
we  can  testify  to  its  excellence.”  Send  for  circulars. 
Agents  wanted.  Delivered  to  any  express  office 
in  Ontario  or  Quebec,  charges  paid,  for  $3.50. 

C.  W.  DENNIS,  -  Toronto  Bargain  House, 
213  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 

gST  Please  mention  this  magazine. 


JOHNSTON'S  FLUID  BEEF. 

This  preparation  ia  rapidly  gaining  public 
favour.  The  demand  now  supersidee  that  of 
any  Extract  of  Meat  in  the  market, 

THE  REASON  IS  APPARENT. 

It  is  the  only  preparation  of  the  hind  which 
contains  all  the  nutritious,  together  with  the 
stimulating,  properties  of  beef,  and  the  only  one 
which  has  the  power  to  supply  nourishment  for 
brain,  and  bone,  and  muscle. 


DURING  AUGUST 

The  cold  wet  days  bid  us  consider 
how  we  were  to  clothe  ourselves 
when  Fall  really  set  in.  They 
even  suggested — 

FURS 

It  would  seem  too  early  to  even 
think  of  FUR  CLOTHING,  but 
the  early  buyer  has  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  getting 

THE  BEST  SELECTION 

aad  will  have  more  leisure  to  de¬ 
cide  what  to  buy. 

Advantageous  terms  and  prices 
will  be  given  to  early  buyers. 


TONKIN  BROS. 

HATTERS  AND  FURRIERS, 

110  Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 

BICYCLES ! 

10  DiffereatMakes 

Lacrosse,  Base  ball, 
Cricket,  Football  and 
Sporting  goods. 

Send  3  cent  stamp  for 
Catalogue. 

Mention  this  paper. 

CHAS.  ROBINSON  &  CO., 

22  CHURCH  STREET,  TORONTO. 

Wonderful 


A  WONDERFUL  COMBINATION 

Entirely  New  and  Novel,  and 
only  5  cents  and  a  lc.  post¬ 
age  stamp.  Will  send 
it  to  any  address. 

A  beautiful  Tin  Match  Safe 
and  Perpetual  Calendar  com¬ 
bined,  A  real  handsome  house¬ 
hold  article,  worth  25  cents  to 
any  one.  It  is  nicely  colored 
and  japanned.  Will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  May  be  seen  in  the  dark. 
Will  tell  the  day  of  the  month 
for  ever.  No  such  bargain  has 
ever  been  offered  before. 


Agents  wanted.  Address— 

A.  NORMAN, 

4  Queen  St.  East,  Toronto. 

Price,  5c.  each,  postage  extra. 

DR.  PALMER,  Surgeon,— Eye,  Ear,  Throat, 
Nose.  10  to  3.  Corner  Yonge  and  WelleBley. 

MISS  MALLORY, 

Lessons  Given  in  Kensington  Painting, 

154  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 


Awarded  First  Silver  Medal  and  Juror’s 
Report  of  Commendation, 

WORLD’S  EXPOSITION, 

NEW  ORLEANS,  1885, 

In  competition  with  Foreign  and  American 
Pianos.  The  greatest  success  ever  achieved 
by  a  Canadian  pianoforte. 

OCTAVIUS  NEWCOMBE  &  CO., 

Cor.  Church  &  Richmond  Sts.,  Toronto 

Accident  Insurance  Company 

OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Head  Office  -  -  -  Montreal. 

SIR  A.  T.  GALT,  -  -  -  President 

EDWARD  RAWLINGS,  -  -  Man.  Director 

Grants  Insurance  or  Indemnity  payable  in  the 
event  of  Accidental  Death  or  Injury. 

Has  paid  8,000  claims  and  never  contested  any  at 
law. 

Does  the  largest  business  in  the  Dominion. 


MED  LAND  &  JONES, 

Gen.  Agents,  Toronto  District 
N.  E.  Cor.  Victoria  and  Adelaide  Sts. 


J 


OHN  B.  HALL,  M.D., 
HOMEOPATHIST. 


SPECIALTIES — Diseases  of  Children  and  Nervous 
System.  Hours— 8  to  10  am.;  4  to  6  p.m.  ; 
Sunday,  9  to  10  a  m.  ;  5  to  6.30  p.m. 

326  &  328  JARVIS  STREET. 


H0MCE0PATH/C  PHARMACY, 

394  Vongc  Street,  Toronto, 

Keeps  in  stock  Pure  Homoeopathic  Medicines,  in 
Tinctures,  Dilutions  and  Pellets.  Pure  Sugar  of 
Milk  and  Globules.  Books  and  Family  Medicine 
Cases  from  $1  to  §12.  Cases  refitted.  Vials  refilled. 
Orders  for  Medicines  and  Books  promptly  attended 
to.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 

D.  L.  THOMPSON,  Pharmacist. 


J.W.  ELLIOT,  Dentist, 

43  d  45  King  St.  West,  Toronto. 


New  mode  celluloid,  gold  and  rubber  base,  sep¬ 
arate  or  combined  ;  natural  teeth  regulated,  re¬ 
gardless  of  malformation  of  the  mouth. 

FRED.  S.  ROBERTS, 

THE  CASH  G-ROCER, 

Best  Tapioca,  5  Cents  per  lb. 

Best  Sago,  5  Cents  per  lb. 

Genuine  English  Marmalade,  18c.  per  lb.  tin 
Best  Granulated  Sugar,  15  lbs.  for  $1. 

290  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 

Nearly  opposite  Wilton  Avenue. 


Harper’s  Bazar  Pattern  House 

All  Cut  Patterns  published  in  Harper’s  Bazar, 
New  York  (weekly),  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  price.  Send  for  Sheets  and  Catalogues. 

A  Choice  Selection  of 

French  and  American  Millinery. 


Dresses  and  Mantles  in  the  Latest  Styles  at  reas¬ 
onable  rates.  Dress  Trimmings,  Fancy  Goods,  etc 


MBS.  I.  THORNHILL, 

374|  Yonge  St.,  -  Toronto. 

MRS.  H.  M.  MALLORY, 

— Dealer  in — 

Ladies’  Corded  Health  Corsets 

Misses'  Corsets,  Children’s  Waists,  Shoulder 
Braces,  Hoop  Skirts,  Bustles  and  Ladies’ 
Underwear  a  Specialty. 

TURKISH  RUG  PATTERNS  AND  RUG  HOOKS. 

154  YONGE  ST.,  TORONTO. 

33T  Corsets  made  to  Order. 


CO. 


THE  GENUINE  HEINTZMAN  & 

GRAND,  SQUARE# UPRIGHT  PIANOS 

WA  BE  BOOMS  AMD  FACTORY:  117  KINO  ST.  WEST.  MO  OTHER  ADDRESS. 


Standing  High  Above 
All  Others  in  Everything  that 
Constitutes  a  Fine  Piano. 


Competing  Successfully 
With  the  Best  Standard  American 
Pianos. 


Culture  and  taste  in  music,  expanded  and  ripened,  require  Pianos  having  a  tone  of  greater  volume  and  duration,  also  sympa¬ 
thetic  in  quality.  Our  new  scales  possess  these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree,  placing  them  above  all  others  ;  entirely  free  from 
the  loud  thin  tone  found  always  in  cheaper  grade  Pianos. 

A  large  number  of  second-hand  Pianos  and  Organs  in  stock.  Instruments  offered  on  very  easy  terms,  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Special  inducements  to  time  and  cash  purchasers  at  the  present  time. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Communications  will  have  prompt  attention. 


CHOLERA  INFANTUM 

D/flRRHCE /?, 

.  ■:  AND 


A.  W.  BRAIN, 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR  LIGHT-RUNNING 

DOMESTIC  SEWING  MACHINES 

Also  Agent  for  the  Perfect-Fitting  Domestic  Patterns. 

Sewing  of  every  description  done  with  care.  Needles,  Oils,  Parts,  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.,  for  all  Machines.  Sewing  Machines  repaired. 


No.  98  YONGE  STREET, 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


Catarrh— a  New  Treatment. 


Prevention  Better  than  Cure. 

A 


Lady.— Oh,  Doctor,  my  little  boy  is  so  ill,  do  tell  me 
what  ails  him? 

Doctor— It’s  a  bad  oase  of  fever,  madam. 

L. — How  can  he  have  caught  it ;  we  have  paid  every 
attention  to  sanitary  matters. 

D.— Have  you  had  your  bedding  cleaned? 

L. — No,  we  have  never  thought  of  that,  though  we 
have  used  it  for  several  years. 

D.-Then  send  it  to  Jf.  P.  CHANEY  A  CO.’S, 
230  King  St.  East,  at  once,  they  will  clean 
it  thoroughly.  More  diseases  arise  from  impure 
bedding  than  from  anything  else. 


From  the  Montreal  Star,  Mov.  17,  1882. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  success  that  has 
been  achieved  in  modern  medicine  lias  been  attained 
by  the  Dixon  treatment  for  Catarrh.  Out  of  2,000 
patients  treated  during  the  past  six  months,  fully 
ninety  per  cent,  have  been  cured  Of  this  stubborn 
malady.  This  is  none  the  less  startling  when  it  is 
remembered  that  not  five  per  cent,  of  patients  pre¬ 
senting  themselves  to  the  regular  practitioner  are 
benefitted,  while  the  patent  medicines  and  other 
advertised  cures  never  record  a  cure  at  all.  Start¬ 
ing  with  the  claim  now  generally  believed  by  the 
most  scientific  men  that  the  disease  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  living  parasites  in  the  tissue,  Mr  Dixon 
at  once  adapted  his  cure  to  their  extermination — 
this  accomplished,  he  claims  the  Catarrh  is  practi¬ 
cally  cured,  and  the  permanency  is  unquestioned, 
as  cures  effected  by  him  four  years  ago  are  cures 
still.  No  one  else  has  ever  attempted  to  cure  Ca¬ 
tarrh  in  this  manner,  and  no  other  treatment  has 
ever  cured  Catarrh.  The  application  of  the  Remedy 
is  simple,  and  can  be  done  at  home,  and  the  present 
season  of  the  year  is  the  most  favorable  for  a  speedy 
and  permanent  cure,  the  majority  of  cases  being 
cured  at  one  treatment.  Sufferers  should  corres¬ 
pond  with  Messrs.  A.  H.  DIXON  &  SON,  305  King 
Street  West,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  enclose  stamp 
for  their  treatise  on  Catarrh. 


BICYCLES! 

Royal  Canadian,  Howe, 
Premier,  Columbia. 

A  number  of  good  second¬ 
hand  machines  for  sale. 
Send  3c.  stamp  for  New 
Catalogue. 

A.  T.  LAME, 

P.O.  Box  967,  MontreaL 


KIDNEY-WORT 


THE  SURE  CURE 


FOR 

KIDNEY  DISEASES, 
LIVER  COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION,  PILES  AND 
BLOOD  DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS  ENDORSE  IT  HEARTILY.  | 


“  Kidney-Wort  is  the  most  successful  remedy  I  ever 
used.”  Dr .  P.  C.  B  allou,  Monkton,  Y t 

“  Kidney-Worti  s  always  reliable.” 

Dr.R.  N. Clark,  So.  Hero,Vt. 

“  Kidney-Wort  has  cure  d  my  wife  after  two  years 
suffering.”  Dr.  C.  M .  Summerlin,  Sun  Hill,  Ga. 

IN  THOUSANDS  OF  CASES 
it  has  cured  where  all  else  had  failed.  It  is  mild,  but  effi¬ 
cient,  Certain  in  its  Action,  but  harmless  in  allcases. 

& GSTIt  cleanses  the  Blood  and  Strengthens  and  gives 
New  Life  to  al  1 1  he  impo rtant  organs  o f  the  body.  The 
natura  laction  of  the  Kidney  sis  restored.  The  Liver  i  s 
cleansed  of  all  disease  ,and  the  Bowels  move  freely  and 
healthfully.  In  this  way  the  worst  diseases  are  eradi¬ 
cated  from  the  system. 

-  2 

PRICE ,  $1.00  Liquid  or  Dry ,  SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS. 

Dry  can  be  sent  by  mail. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt.  and  Montreal. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


A  MILLION  A  MONTH 

THE  DIAMOND  DYES 

Have  become  so  popular  'hat  a  million  packages  a 
month  are  being  used  to  re-color  dingy  or  faded 
DRESSES,  SCARFS,  HOODS,  STOCKINGS,  RIB¬ 
BONS,  &e.  Warranted  fast  and  durable.  Also  used 
for  making  inks,  staining  wood,  coloring  Photos, 
Flowers,  Grasses,  &c.  Send  stamp  for  32  oolored 
samples,  and  book  of  directions. 

WELLS  &  RICHARDSON  CO., 

Burlington,  Vt.,  and  Montreal,  P.Q. 


View  of  Factory  in  Hamilton,  Ontario. 


MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  COY. 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF  STANDARD - — 

ELECTRO  SILVER  &  GOLD  PLATE 


THIS  TRADE  MARK 


Is  Stamped  on  Each  Article  made  by  *s. 


THIS  TRADE  MARK 

“1847  ROGERS  RROS.  11,” 

OR, 

“1847  ROGERS  BROS.  XII.” 

I*  STAMPED  ON  THE  GENUINE  ROGERS’ 
GOODS. 


Persons  desiring  our  Goods  should  see  that  inferior  Articles  of  Similar 
Name  and  Trade  Mark  are  not  palmed  off  as  our  make. 


MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  COMPANY, 


DO  NOT  MISTAKE  THE  NAME. 


LARGEST  COMPANY. - BEST  REOORD. - ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 


NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 


friend 


SCRIV  E 


Mary  Anderson  writes: 

I  am  delighted  with 
your  Coraline  Corset.  It 
is  perfect  in  fit  and  ele¬ 
gant  in  design  and  work¬ 
manship. 


Coraline  is  not  Hemp,  Jute,  Tampico,  or  Mexican  Grass. 

Coraline  is  used  in  no  goods  except  those  sold  by  CROMPTON  CORSET  CO 
The  genuine  Coraline  is  superior  to  whalebone,  and  gives  honest  value  and 
perfect  satisfaction. 

Imitations  are  a  fraud  and  dear  at  any  price. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  merchants.  Price  from  $1.00  up. 


^\vc.  “Star ex?1  Co&  "Ltoa-ev 
OvV,  ^vvv e ,  \eo\e,  cvwA  ctV 
vcvo*\  \a%\eVe%s.  T&c>  o\\vcr 


SOLD  BY  ALL  GROCERS 


CROMPTON  CORSET  COMPANY, 


QA  \o  co\xv\\t\f  e  W'-v\\\  v\. 


78  YORK  STREET,  TORONTO. 


\vev\i\vWv  C  t\u\\vV>eW  C>© 


C.  B.  C.  Foods 

ARE  THE  CHOICEST  IN  THE  WORLD!! 


Toronto,  24th  January,  1885. 

The  Canadian  Breakfast  Cereals  supply  a  long-felt  want  as 
they  contain  all  the  phosphates  and  nutritive  qualities  of  the 
grain.  /  consider  them  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  Foods, 
and  can  recommend  them.  J.  F.  DANTER,  M.D. 


JOSEPH  RUSE,  -  68  King  St-  West/'Toronto 


JAMES  EPPS  &  00.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists. 


Us©  Only  RECKITT’S  BLUE— “The 


j\ 


Best  is  the  Cheapest.” 
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